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Houses for war workers — on the front line of “The Battle of the Prefabs’ (Report to Executives, page 37). 
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Uncle Sam prescribes A POUND OF 
MEAT PER DAY for every soldier in this 
best fed army in the world!... 


The first concern of any good mother is that 
her boy gets plenty to eat. And Uncle Sam’s 
Quartermaster Corps is just as solicitous for 
every man in our fighting forces today. Their 
meals are so nourishing and well balanced, the 
average soldier gains 7 pounds during his first 
month in service. Some gain as high as 20 
pounds. And it’s not soft fat. For ours is a 
meat-eating, active army. Every day each and 
every man in service gets a pound of muscle- 
building meat. 
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No great new plants had to be built or financed 
by our government to feed our growing army. 
War found the meat industry ready! Right 
now, Armour and Company and the other meat 
packers arc shipping millions of pounds of 
Meats, poultry and dairy products each day 
to the army alone. Armour is also providing 
tons of foods daily for our allies through lend- 
lease. And supplying a major share of the meat 
for our folks at home. Not always in unlimited 
quantities to the home front — our boys in ser- 
vice come first. We are ell-out to win this war! 
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Here is an actual week of Army menus — meals typical of those 
served to soldiers of the 6th Corps Area during the week of Septem- 
ber 6. How do they compare with those served in your own home ? 


LOOK AT THE MEALS HE GETS 
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COPYRIGHT 1942, 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY, 
CHICAGO 


SUNDAY 
BREAKFAST DINNER SUPPER 
Oranges Roast Duck with Sage Cold Sliced Bologna, 
Corn Meal Dressing and Giblet Liver Sausage, 
Mush Sauce Sliced Cheese 
Fresh Milk Candied Sweet Potatoes Boiled Kidney Beans 
Pork Sausage Green Peas Bread—Butter 
Fried Bread and Butter Celery 
Potatoes Vegetable Salad Dill Pickles 
Toast—Butter Chocolate Pie Sliced Peaches 
Coffee Coffee Tea 
MONDAY 
BREAKFAST DINNER SUPPER 
Stewed Prunes Puree of Bean Soup Roast Beef 
Assorted Cereals Boiled Corned Beef Mashed Potatoes 
Fresh Milk Boiled Potatoes Buttered Spinach 
T to Omelet Boiled Cabbage Bread—Butter 
—- - joiled Turnips 
Fried Hominy Bread—Butter Sliced Raw Carrots 
Toast—Butter Sliced Onions Apple Cobbler 
Coftee Bread Custard Cocoa 


Lemonade 


TUESDAY 


DINNER SUPPER 
Roast Beef Hamburger 
Browned Potatoes Steaks 
Buttered Green Fried Onions 
on Beons French Baked 
Potatoes 


Bread—Butter 


Catsup—Pickles 
tatoes Pineapple and Bread—Butter 
Toast Cabbage Salad Baked Apples 
Butter and Jelly Ice Cream Jom 
Coffee Tea Cocoa 


WEDNESDAY 
BREAKFAST DINNER SUPPER 
Grapefruit Rice and Chicken Steamed 
Assorted Cereals oup Frankfurters 
Fresh Milk Chicken a la King Saver Kraut 
Mashed Potatoes Boiled Potatoes 
Bacon and Bread—Butter 
Scrambled Eggs thee and temule Bread—Butter 
Toast—Butter Salad Sliced Onions 
Coffee French Dressing Apricot Cobbler 
Apple Pie Tea 
Lemonade 


THURSDAY 


BREAKFAST DINNER SUPPER 
Tomato Juice Vegetable Soup Lamb Pot Pie 
Rolled Oots Beef Loof with Baked Squash 
Fresh Milk Tomato Sauce Buttered Corn 
Fried Eggs Boked Brown Bread—Butter 
. Potatoes 2 dc ’ 
Diced Potatoes Buttered Spinach aisin = 4 carro 
Toast—Butter Bread—Butter Selo 
Coffee Onion qnd Beet Mayonnoise 
Salad Apple Sauce 
Devil's Food Cake Cocoa 


Tea 


FRIDAY 


BREAKFAST DINNER SUPPER 
Apples Roast Lamb— Clam Chowder 
Assorted Cereals Mint Jelly Salmon Loof with 
Fresh Milk Mashed Potatoes Cream Sauce 
Bacon Omelet Cauliflower Green Peas 
Cottage Fried Bread—Butter Bread—Butter 
Potatoes lettuce Salad Jam 
Toast—Butter French Dressing Sliced Tomatoes 
Coffee Ice Cream Cup Cakes 
Coffee Tea 


SATURDAY 
BREAKFAST DINNER SUPPER 
Grapefruit Juice Split Pea Soup Fried Beef Liver 
Corn Meal Mush Breaded Pork Chops Fried Onions 
Fresh Milk with Brown Gravy Cheesed Potatoes 
Pork Sausages Potatoes au Gratin Buttered Carrots 
French Toast Green Beans Bread—Butter 
Bread—Butter Bread—Butter Combinction 
Coffee Sliced Tomatoes Salad 
Butterscotch Pie Rice Custard 
Lemonade Coffee 


WYCAR 
SpA” lot 


Don’t let that technical phrase “molecular structures” 
fool you. In Hycar synthetic rubber it means simply changing 
chemical formulas so that certain desired ¢-hysical properties 
are put into different types of Hycar. 


For example, Hycar in a tire or tank track is a special type 
of synthetic rubber to withstand abrasion, flexing, sunlight, and 
heat. The Hycar in a hose or tube must be impervious to the oil 
or the acid that passes through it. Hycar linings for aircraft 
fuel tanks must be resistant to gasoline. Extreme heat and cold, 
high pressures, terrific strain, electrical conductivity—these 
are some of the problems that must be licked in the ton of rub- 
ber products that go into the building of a military plane, with 
one common factor always paramount—light weight. 


To control the physical properties of Hycar in different 
industrial services, Hycar chemists have conducted thousands 
of experiments. Thousands of tons of Hycar synthetic rubber 
are being produced. Countless articles are being made of 
Hycar—each using a type of Hycar synthetic rubber which has 
been literally tailor-made for the specific purpose. 


Hycar is a raw material furnished to manufacturers of 
finished rubber products. Ask your supplier for information. 
If you are making a war essential, Hycar chemists and teche 
nicians will be glad to cooperate to speed production and to 
determine the type of Hycar for your needs. 


HYCAR CHEMICAL COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
RESEARCH © ENGINEERING *© PRODUCTION 
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LARGEST INDEPENDENT PRODUCER IN AMERICA OF BUTADIENE SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
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MECHANICAL @ Metal Fabrication, the turning 
R U B B E R of metals into countless new, 

/ E a) / functional shapes—shapes which 
nN Lssentia are now assembled into the vast 
Industries outpour of superior war equip- 
ment for our nation—constitutes 
one of the broadest fields of ap- 
plication for mechanical rubber products. America’s wealth 
of plants chat fall under this classification depend upon rug- 
ged rubber and fabric belts for power transmission, pneu- 
matic hose for operation of portable tools, conveyor belts 
for handling a variety of materials, acetylene and oxygen 
hose for welding . . . these and many other types of me- 
chanical rubber goods as important in their own specific 
functions as the items named. Thus, we find still another 
example of the prominent place of mechanical rubber in 
the equipment needs of virtually every essential industry. 
Every industry has long known Republic as a specialized, 
highly reliable source for industrial rubber products. . . . 
REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION OF LEE RUBBER 
AND TIRE CORPORATION; YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


Metal = aoe 
Fabrication | 


Your Republic Distributor has the knowl- 
edge and facilities to provide advantages of suppy and service avatlable 
in no other way on your needs for mechanica 

ment. Utilize his services fully. His display of the Republic Distributor 


Emblem is your assurance of his qualifications. 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


WHAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


Ebbtide at the Capital 


Washington feels terrible. Reacting 
from the high optimism of a month 
ago, officials and unofficials are now deep 
in the dumps. 

In part the situation reflects—it’s cer- 

tainly intensified by—widespread resent- 
ment at Washington throughout the 
country. But Washington itself is not 
proud of the figure it cuts in the public 
eye. 
‘Explicit grounds for pessimism are 
the cell ones—absence of any visible 
moves to buttress the crumbling Rus- 
sian front, and sudden general realiza- 
tion that war production has struck a 
snag after its skyrocket rise of past 
months. But the underlying trouble is 
that Washington feels leaderless. 


Where’s that Quarterback? 


Confidence in Roosevelt and Nelson 
is at a low ebb. White House activity 
always comes in waves, and Roosevelt 
today is in one of his waiting moods. 
Cautiously aware that November is only 
two months away, he is postponing, 
‘talling, avoiding decisions; is setting 
Daruchs and Rosenmans to making fur- 
ther studies on pressing problems. 

The irresolute mood at the White 
House is felt all the way down the line. 
Men hesitate to take drastic moves with 
no expectation of support from the top. 
The war job is still far from having set- 
tled to a smooth groove, but in nearly 
every office in Washington men are do- 
ing today just about what they did yes- 
terday. 


Nelson’s Big Problem 


Donald Nelson can be reasonably sure 
now that his job won’t be shot out from 
under him for the next few months. 
But there’s increasing doubt whether 
Nelson can measure up to the job that’s 
still to be done. 

No one is disposed to question Nel- 
son’s good will. Few question his un- 
derstanding of the basic problems facing 
him. But people are wondering more 
and more whether he has the force, 
the decisiveness, that the job requires. 

Nothing ever seems to get settled in 
WPB. Nelson has been unable to dis- 
cipline his men. Issues in dispute are 
carried to Nelson, he makes his decision 
~and all too often the dispute goes 
right on. 
¢ Too Much “Maybe”—Despite Nel- 
son’s announced intention to delegate 
power—to limit himself to saying “yes” 
and “no”—far too many relatively trivial 
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decisions become enmeshed in endless 
conferencing and appeals to higher au- 
thority. And the one thing Nelson 
doesn’t say, with finality, is “yes” or 
“no.” 


More Output Called For 


The war program has finished the 
stage of hit-or-miss plant expansion. 
Nelson now must demonstrate—soon— 
that he can provide the precise and 
powerful control required to nurse pro- 
duction as close as possible to its theo- 
retical peaks. He hasn’t done it yet. 

Nelson would be shakier in his job 
if alternative candidates were in sight. 
Baruch’s name is bandied about, but 
it’s not taken very seriously. Beyond 
that, there’s an amazing lack even of 
speculation. 


NWLB Gets Tough 


Administration officials were pre- 
pared at mid-week to crack down hard 
on the 1,000 workers at the Bayonne, 
N. J., plant of General Cable Corp. 
who walked out Tuesday midnight in 
defiance of the War Labor Board deci- 
sion denying them a wage increase of 
10¢ an hour and a vacation bonus of 
two weeks pay. It was the first walkout 
in protest against enforcement of the 
President’s anti-inflation policy which 
produced the “Little Steel” wage for- 
mula (page 84). 

NWLB officials wanted the govern- 
ment to move in quickly with Army 
troops. They doubted that local and 
international leaders of A.F.L.’s elec- 
trical workers, who opposed the walk- 
out, would be able to get the “wildcat” 
strikers back on the job. Furthermore, 
it was feared that the walkout would 
spread to the larger Perth Amboy, N. J., 

lant of the same company. 

NWLB knew it was asking for prece- 
dent-making action, for if troops were 
used, it would be the first time that they 
had been employed against labor since 
Pearl Harbor. The only other time the 
Army was called to break a strike, in 
which labor was blamed, was the North 
American Aviation walkout in Califor- 
nia in the spring of 1941. 


“Big Steel” Wage Issue 


Negotiations between the five manu- 
facturing subsidiaries of the United 
States Steel Corp. and C.1.0.’s United 
Steelworkers shifted from Pittsburgh to 
Washington this week when, after five 
fruitless conferences, both parties ac- 
knowledged that they couldn’t find 


agreement without National War Labor 
Board intervention. 

Steel union representatives have been 
trying to get the corporation to accept 
the same conditions which NWLB im 
posed on Little Steel (BW—Jul.25'42, 
p80). 

The management recognizes that, if 
the case goes to the board, NWLB 
would almost certainly order a 5$¢-an 
hour wage increase, maintenance of 
membership, and the checkoff. But Big 
Steel may fet the case go to the board 
for two very good reasons: (1) ‘The board 
might not share the union’s idea that 
pay increases should be made retroactiy 
to the February dates specified in th 
Little ‘Steel award; (2) there would b: 
no connotation of permanence to th 
maintenance of membership and check 
off arrangements if the company a 
cepted them “under protest’’ as part of 
a board order. 


More Curbs on Driving Due 


The Baruch-Conant-Compton com 
mittee (page 15) will declare the nece 
sity of nation-wide curbs on auto use, 
whether by gas rationing or some othe: 
compulsory means. The committec 
study includes transportation and oil 
matters as well as the alcohol-petroleum 
feud over synthetic rubber. 

Data turned over to Baruch by vari 
ous government agencies high-light the 
relationship between gas and tires. Ga 
oline rationing in the East hasn’t cut 
driving nearly as much as the govern 
ment experts wanted; most tires are go 
ing to be worn out before either recaps 
or tires of synthetic rubber can be had 


Less Gas for the Midwest 


Shorter supplies of gasoline (and pos 
sibly of fuel oil) may be expected in the 
Great Lakes and upper Mississippi Val 
ley areas this fall. Result will be orders 
limiting deliveries to dealers. The cause 
of the pinch is diversion of tank cars 
and barges to East Coast service. 

The RFC’s new subsidy to equalize 
transportation charges will facilitate pur 
chase of oil at Midwest refineries and 
pipeline terminals on a cost basis equiv- 
alent to purchases from Southwest pro 
ducing areas. Marketers in the Fast 
consequently will shift to closer supply 
sources, draining oil from the Midwest. 


Home Will Be Chillier 


Fuel oil rationing in the East this 
winter is a certainty. Detailed plans are 
now being worked out. This is far more 
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Do you mean to say 
| have these things in my gas tank ad 


ES, Lieutenant. Millions of them 

are mixed with your gasoline 
to give your plane more speed and 
power. What you have in your 
hand is a chemist’s model—100 
million times life size—of a mole- 
cule of one of the ingredients of 
Ethyl fluid. 

Ethyl! fluid is put into gasoline 
by petroleum refiners to boost its 
antiknock quality (octane number). 
Today it is used in the production 
of all gasoline used by American 
air and mechanized forces. 

A single molecule like the one 
you are looking at can control the 
combustion of nearly 100,000 mole- 
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cules of fuel and air inside an en- 
gine. By blending Ethyl fluid with 
the superior fuels produced 
through modern petroleum chem- 
istry, refiners are today producing 
large quantities of high-octane 
gasoline. This, in turn, permits en- 
gine designers to build high com- 
pression and supercharged engines 
that squeeze more power from 
every drop of fuel and do more 


work for every pound of engine 
weight. 

Ethyl engineers have for years 
assisted the technologists of the 
petroleum, aviation and automo- 
tive industries in their search for 
better fuels and engines. Today it 
is our privilege to offer our prod- 
uct, Our experience and our re- 
search facilities to the cause of 
American victory. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York City 


Manufacturers of Ethyl fluid, used by oil companies to 


improve the antiknock quality of aviation and motor gasoline. 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN (Continued) 


intricate than the problem of gasoline 
rationing. 

The goal is an average 25% reduction 
in consumption for the East Coast area 
as a whole. This will require constant 
periodic readjustments up and down for 
jocal areas as temperatures change, based 
on the “‘degree-day” system which oil 
companies have used to anticipate cus- 
tomers’ needs. 

Since war industries will get first call, 
homes and offices will be chilly. Kero- 
sene will be treated the same as fuel 
oil. Oil-to-coal conversion has not been 
as widespread as officials hoped; an 
eleventh-hour campaign is now under 
way to speed it up. 


No Quick Answer on Fuel Oil 


Stocks of fuel oil in the East are only 
about half of normal for this season, and 
increasing rail shipments will not be 
able to overcome this deficiency. Pipe- 
line projects won’t help any until mid- 
winter at the earliest. 

Plans to alter Midwest refinery runs 
to yield less gasoline (the money crop) 
and more fuel oil can’t go far unless 
OPA revises price ceilings or RFC pro- 
vides a subsidy, which neither seems in- 
clined to do. 

Indications are that the Navy convoy 
system is permitting more tanker deliv- 
cries but there is still a wide gap between 
supply and demand. 


Hemisphere Advertising 


The lid will soon be off a government- 
sponsored drive to encourage American 
business to advertise now in Latin Amer- 
ica. Objectives: (1) to help support news- 
papers and magazines which back the 
United Nations cause; (2) to explain to 
Latin Americans how the war emer- 
gency makes it impossible to fill ordinary 
export orders now; and (3) to pave the 
way for big-scale trade within the hemi- 
sphere as soon as the war ends. 


Air Freight Gets a Start 


Watch the Board of Economic War- 
fare’s new air-freight plan. It’s starting 
out on a small scale, with BEW in con- 
trol because the board will use present 
limited plane facilities to rush urgently- 
needed strategic materials to this coun- 
try and to send rigidly-controlled ex- 
ports of new equipment to places abroad 
where it will most quickly get greater 
output of these raw materials. Several 
big air shipments of mica were rushed 
out of India last month when the pres- 
ent crisis became inevitable. 

Col. Royal B. Lord of BEW’s Office 
of Exports just returned from Latin 
America with recommendations for the 
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extensive use of air cargo planes to speed 
up urgent supply business in this hemi- 
sphere. As a result of his recommenda- 
tions, BEW officials are now shopping 
around for old transport planes which 
can be used to speed up the big natural 
tubber collection project in the Amazon 
Valley of Brazil. 

The new Air Freight Division is 
headed by Philip Amram, Philadelphia 


lawyer. 


Setting Subsidy Plan 


Leon Henderson will eventually get 
price control subsidies—but in order to 
get them, he will have to give up all 
hope of having anv direct connection 
with their administration. Conservative 
Jesse Jones is running with the subsidy 
ball on Capitol Hill—is privately confer 
ring with subsidy opponents to win 
them over to his plan for a $2,000,000 


At least half the burden of sur- 
mounting the present production 
crisis rests on the shoulders of Amory 
Houghton. To get the program click- 
ing again calls for plenty of high 
policy decisions—the balance between 
military and civilian, between arms 
plants and raw materials production. 

But at least equally it involves the 
technical problem of achieving a 
workable system of industrial con- 
trols. That is the job that Donald 
Nelson gave Houghton when he 
made him director general of opera- 
tions of WPB last month. 

Houghton, 43-year-old board chair- 
man of Corning Glass, comes to his 
job as a dark horse. He has been in 
Washington only since Pearl Harbor, 
joined OPM in December as Assist- 
ant Deputy Director of Materiais. In 
WPB, he worked under Philip Reed 
as deputy chief of the Bureau of In- 
dustry Branches. Houghton followed 
the St. Paul’s-and-Harvard (1921) 
route to Corning, was president of 
the company from 1930 to 1940, is 
now on dollar-a-year leave as chair- 
man of the board. 

As director general of operations, 
Houghton is responsible for all the 
day-by-day procedures, the technical 
working side of WPB. It’s James S. 
Knowlson’s old job as director of in- 
dustry operations, broadened to in- 
clude the former divisions of mate- 
tials and production. Inevitably, 
Houghton’s first concern is to get 
the still-stumbling production _re- 
quirements plan into smooth opera- 
tion—or to find an alternative. 

An alternative to PRP isn’t an 
early probability, but it can’t be ruled 
out. The third-quarter allotments 
represent the first attempt to apply 
PRP to industry as a whole. And in 
the third quarter PRP is badly bogged 
down; it lacks the clear connection 
between available supplies and _pri- 
orities issued which was to have been 
its distinguishing feature. PRP pro- 
ponents are still confident things will 


Industrial Control Up To Houghton 


get straightened out in the fourth 
quarter, but there’s enough confusion 
so that other plans are being pushed. 

One scheme that’s favored in the 
War and Navy departments and by 


some men in WPB is a so-called 
Contract Production Control. De 
veloped out of the “warrant system” 
(BW—Jun.27’42,p5) which the serv- 
ices have been playing with for sev- 
eral months, this scheme would re- 
quire contractors to submit bills of 
material with each contract, setting 
forth their own and their suppliers’ 
and subsuppliers’ material needs. 
Then purchase of these materials 
would be approved at a rate geared 
to the desired production rate under 
the contract. 

Nelson has approved a test of the 
CPC scheme on one batch of Army 
contracts. If it works, and if PRP 
flops badly, CPC may spread. In any 
case, it’s not unlikely that some of its 
features will be absorbed into PRP 
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000 subsidy fund, part to be spent by 
Secretary of Agriculture Wickard on 
foods, part to be spent by RFC on non- 
foods. 

The bill would contain restrictions, 
such as a prohibition on subsidies if they 


| would disturb current methods of food 


| 


distribution. Enough safeguards will be 
drafted to line up a majority of both 
houses behind the program. Among pos- 
sible restrictions is a ban against using 
subsidies to support wage increases. 


¢ | @ Payoff—In the final analysis, Hender- 
| son will still be able to force subsidiza- 
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Half tracks, mobile machine shops... 


Transportation and supply for an 
Army of three, six, ten million men... 


That is America’s promise to the 
Victory Program—and America is going 
to beat that promise. 


It calls for miles and miles of added 
production space. 


New buildings to be heated—evenly, 
economically. New plants—requiring 
the finest heating America can provide. 


For fifty years, America’s best heated 
buildings have used steam as a heatin 
medium ...steam harnessed oa 
brought under control with Webster 
Systems of Steam Heating. 


Today, the experience of the Webster 
Organization in the heating of 75,000 
buildings is offered to Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps. . . and to architects, en- 
gineers, an heating contractors work- 
ing on war construction. 


While Ordnance production has first 
call on our facilities, we are still pro- 
ducing Webster Steam Heating Equip- 
ment for use in the war effort. 


Essential repairs for Webster Systems 
are available on A-10 —, under 
W.P.B. Emergency Repair Order P-84. 
Orders should be limited to actual needs. 


Warren Webster & Company, Camden, N. J. 
Representatives in 65 principal Cities 


an 


Steam Heating 


tion of a particular commodity by refus- 
ing to advance its price ceiling. 


Adjusted Price Ceiling 


Henderson, having failed to get sub- 
sidies to support the March level for 
food prices on this year’s pack, was 


| forced this week to adopt the food in- 


dustry’s plan of an over-all adjustment 
for wholesale and retail prices. He pre- 
viously had tried piecemeal rollbacks 
and price ceiling puncturing—the for- 
mer on soaps, and canned peas and to- 
matoes; the latter on canned and frozen 
fruits and frozen vegetables. 

From the beginning, OPA’s food in- 
dustry advisory committee has fought 
subsidies and piecemeal handling of the 
distributors’ food price problem. ‘The 
new general formula probably will per- 
mit the addition of replacement cost 
differentials in terms of dollars and cents 
to March wholesale and retail ceilings. 
@ Two Factors—OPA justifies this move 
on two grounds: (1) March ceilings were 


| preventing normal movement of foods 


into the distribution system, and (2) 
low cost operators, with low March 


| ceilings, were dropping lines, thus forc- 
| ing consumers to get them from high 


cost operators with high ceilings—thus 
aiding rather than retarding inflation. 


Confusion Over Food Supply 


Named by Nelson as a compromise 
between government agencies at odds 
over how to handle the rapidly tighten- 
ing food processing situation, the Food 


| Requirements Committee has borne out 


predictions (BW —Jun.13’42,p7) that it 
was a temporary expedient which would 
have to be replaced by 1943. 

Food industry men wanted to see a 
strong, centralized, independent Food 
Administration with complete control 


| over processing. They still want it, and 
| have been biding their time before re- 


| 


newing their campaign. 

The Department of Agriculture, of 
course, wanted to extend its power over 
wartime food supply, a power which pri- 
marily stems from its control of raw 
materials. WPB, OPA, BEW and so 


on wanted to keep their fingers in ¢\e 
pie. 

@ Agencies Balk Committee—The C 
mittee has never had full authority to co 
the job—its function always has been 
limited to making policies to be car: ed 
out by operating agencies. It has mo: ed 
slowly; operating agencies have gone 
ahead without bothering to check the 
committee; when the committee has is. 
sued orders, operating agencies have 
flouted them. Result is confusion. 


U.S. Buys Dehydrated Beef 


Swift & Co. started the dehydrated 
meat ball rolling this week by drawing 
the first federal contract (40 tons 
awarded for dehydrated beef. The Swift 
process—continuous controlled-tempera- 
ture drying, developed by W. H. Mc- 
Kee & Co. with equipment supplied by 
Link-Belt—will be given to other meat 
packers without royalty for the duration. 

Not only is the Swift award earlier 
than expected, since meat is still in the 
news as a shortage, but it is for beef, 
the meat on which the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration is laying the 
least emphasis. Pork is relatively in 
better supply, or will be after the fall 
pig crop, and the AMA will draw its 
major supply of dehydrated meat from 
the pork pool. All current dehydration 
is in the direction of lend-lease. ‘The 
Army Quartermaster Corps has not yet 
approved either dehydrated pork or beef. 


Capital Gains (and Losses) 
In a radio program staged by Office 


of War Information last Sunday to ex- 
plain lag in war production program 
Green of A.F.L., Murray of C.1.0., and 
several government officials spoke. It was 
originally intended to include Witherow 
and Johnston, presidents of the National 
Association of Manufacturers and U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce respectively, but 
they were dropped when it was decided 
to cut time from an hour to 30 minutes. 
' Rumors that manufacture of con- 
struction equipment is slated to be con- 
centrated in a few plants have no foun- 
dation. Output of the industry, now 
running 30% ahead of last year, is going 
largely to equip engineer troops and 
Navy construction regiments. No early 
cut is in sight. 

Criticism within WPB is being 
aimed at its failure to act on a recom- 
mendation that gold mining be cur- 
tailed 50% to release labor and equip- 
ment to boost production of copper. 
The proposal was made a month ago by 
a joint committee representing WPB, 
Army, Navy, and Maritime Commission. 

—Business Week's 
Washington Bureau 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


p § Lotest Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 
” ; Week Week Ago Ago Ago 
THE INDEX (see chart below). . . . . . . . . . *1842 $185.0 182.7. 1704 159.8 
PRODUCTION 
rs Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity). .......... 6.6 cece cece e eee eeeee 96.5 +95.8 +98.4 95.5 95.6 
d Production of Automobiles and Trucks... ..... 2.0.2.0... 000 cee cece ee ees 19,240 18,260 22,980 37,125 41,795 
d Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. im thousands).... $32,190 + $31,086 $39,683 $25,638 $29,339 
ie Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours).................0.....005. 3,637 3,649 3,429 3,475 3,233 
1e a I ME Os 5 oc sc ca ccvccceccccsonescescsse< 3,970 3,383 3,657 4,337 3,912 
is- Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms).................eeeeeeeeeees 1,867 1,842 1,808 1,866 1,779 
7 TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 81 80 80 87 87 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............. 0 sce eeeeeees 63 63 63 49 60 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)........................ $12,794 $12,647 $12,489 $11,231 $9,795 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... —6% +5% —2% +29% 27% 
ed Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)....................0eeeeees 160 168 159 241 220 
- PRICES (Average for the week) 
ift Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................. 230.2 230.2 233.0 226.6 211.9 
2 Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 153.6 154.0 155.3 153.5 144.8 
“a Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 183.5 180.7 183.4 179.6 152.8 
= Spiatiees Dies Commpanite Gibecl, tom). ... 2... 2. ccc ccc cecccccccce $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
y tScrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, tom)...............cecceeceecseeeeeees $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 
at ¢Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).............. 0.2 cece ee eeees 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
n. Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)...............ccsesesceeees $1.10 $1.11 $1.08 $1.23 $1.06 
er Se Gee, GI FeN TOME, Ty)... . 2 ccc ccccccccccccsccccccscces 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.78¢ 
Ta Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).............0.0 0c ccceeeeees 18.48¢ 18.68¢  19.87¢ 19.19¢ 15.95¢ 
f, ET 6 onc posh a woe sin bensvdvesecescsnivevesesde $1.226 $1.243 $1.244 $1.297 $1.257 
a] tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)............ 00. ccceceecceecs 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.78¢ 
* FINANCE 
: 90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).............02.00c0ec00e: 67.4 67.8 69.8 69.7 80.9 
l Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 4.28% 4.29% 4.30% 4.28% ~—-4.27% 
Ss High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................ 2.81% 2.82% 2.83% 2.84% 2.74% 
n U. S. Bond Yield (average of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve years) 2.35% 2.34% 2.34% 2.37% 2.11% 
n U. S. Treasury 3-to-5-year Note Yield (taxable).......................2005. 1.24% 1.22% 1.19% 0.93% 0.63% 
e Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
t Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 41-32% 4-3% 4-3% 4% 4% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks...................... 26,138 26,670 25,654 24,457 24,217 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 33,509 33,512 32,366 30,355 28,761 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 6,408 6,432 6,456 6,785 6,087 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks................ 00 ccceeeeeeeee 957 976 867 835 901 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 19,441 19,387 18,313 15,431 14,553 
: Other Securities Held, reporting member banks.........................4. 3,419 3,429 3,392 3,683 3,611 
| Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..................... 2,250 2,200 2,320 3,326 5,018 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 3,446 3,237 3,069 2,316 2,231 
* Preliminary, week ended August 8th. + Revised. ‘ 
+ Ceiling fixed by government. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
190 
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Clear the Lines for the War ‘} | 


Before you make a Long Distance telephone call 


today, ask yourself these questions: L 

* * 
1. Is it necessary? ¢ 
is 
nm 2. Will it interfere with war calls? ‘ 
h 
The weight of war on the telephone lines is heavier } 
* every day. We can’t build the new lines to carry y : 
it because sufficient materials aren't available. ; 
* We've got to make the most of the service we in 
now have. 

* Please give a clear track to the war effort by 


confining your Long Distance calls to those that 


are really necessary. 


CALLS 


WAR 


COME FIRST fF | 


THE OUTLOOK 


Biggest Job: Management 


Progress in handling war economy hangs on decisions and 
on policy choices for which we are still trying to get some of the 
basic facts needed for action—for coordinated action. 


Some good news—of our assumption 
of the offensive in the battle for the 
Solomon Islands (page 70); of a 15% 
jump in war expenditures in July over 
June; of crop conditions that are the 
best on record for this season of the 
year—made “‘escapist” reading this week 
for the harassed business man. 

But harassed he is; the old headaches 
of day-to-day adaptation to war are still 
with us, if in new guise—materials (page 
5), rubber (page 15), profits (page 14). 
And, for business men who are taking 
marching orders from Washington, not 
the least uncertain factor in the out- 
look is the nature and direction of fed- 
eral action. 


Management Job 


Nor are the puzzling questions pri- 
marily matters of policy-making. Even 
when the broad, over-all decisions made 
necessary by war economics clearly 
emerge, other problems persist—of col- 
lecting facts, determining methods, 
coordinating procedures. For all the 
progress so far, we are still in the stage 
of working out the “know-how” of man- 
aging the American economy. 

So the War Production Board this 
week is reported about to experiment 
with a new system of materials control, 
under which applications for materials 
allocations would be directly checked 
with individual contract requirements 
(page 7)—even as once it experimented 
with the PRP plan before directing its 
universal adoption. So, too, this week 
American experts are visiting Britain to 
study our ally’s steel production and dis- 
tribution methods (page 79)—just as 
WPB civilian plant-concentration spe- 
cialists preceded them two weeks be- 
fore. And so last week did Reese Tay- 
lor, WPB’s steel branch chief, advocate 
centralization of price, collection, and 
allocation authority over steel scrap 
in the hands of a single individual. 


Facts at Issue 


Moreover, even the cold facts on 
which to base decisions are often at 
issue. The WPB, for instance, is cut- 
ting down the electric power expan- 
sion —— on the grounds that “we 
have sufficient electric power . . . as 
far as we can see ahead.” That repre- 
sents a reversal of government estimates, 
to accord with expressed industry opin- 
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ion. But only recently, the Brookings 
Institution predicted that 1945 require- 
ments would be nearly 50% greater than 
1941 production—a need impossible to 
satisfy without additional capacity. 


How Much Needed 


Too, Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion head Eastman now has warned that 
supplies are tight both on locomotives 
and on gondolas and flat-cars. But pre- 
cise levels of future freight demand and 
equipment-efficiency are still somewhat 
unpredictable. Clearly, since the rail- 
roads must have as much, but only as 
much, materials as will be necessary to 
haul the nation’s freight, the planners 
have a nice problem in determining 
future allocations. 

How soon to ration is a question 
fraught with even more uncertainty. 
The Office of Price Administration must 


first discover what civilian supplies 

shoes, clothing, meat and dairy products, 
etc.—will be forthcoming from farms and 
factories, how much of that will be left 
over after Army-Navy and_lend-lease 
needs, and what additional quantities 
are now available in surplus inventories 
—an investigation to which no two 1 

search groups provide the same answers. 
Even when it is clear that supply will 
ultimately fall short of probable de 
mand, there remains the problem of 
discovering how heavy current buying 
will run, and how soon new production 
will be outstripped (Outlook chart). 


Rationing Prospect 


For instance, suppose the new-mer 
chandise flow could support a depart 
ment store index of 100. Inventories 
are up some 60% from last year, but 
now are stabilizing, and only amount to 
little more than an average four-months 
supply anyway. If buying held to the 
100-level, few necessities would run 
short soon. If, instead, sales skyrocketed 
to the 150-level, stocks would be halved 
in four months, consumers would find 
it impossible to obtain essential goods, 
and widespread rationing would become 
an immediate need. 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES AND PRICES 


| 


Department Store Sales 
(adjusted for seasonal) 
(1923-25 = 100) 


90 . 


Department Store Prices 
(VJon., 1931=100) ___ 


> 4 
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Department store sales bounded 13 
points in July, reversing a five-month 
downtrend. But this sharp gain by no 
means automatically portends another 
imminent consumer buying spree. 
For one thing, sales are seasonally low 
in summer and even a moderate 
pickup looks big in the adjusted in- 
dex. And May-June volume was un- 


usually light. Since the freeze has sta- 
bilized department store quotations at 
levels 16% above last year, prices now 
act as a double deterrent to sales: The 
beat-the-price-rise spur to buying has 
been removed, while prices have al- 
ready risen so high in many cases as to 
frighten away customers who haven't 
yet adjusted to the new scales. 
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PLASTIC-PLYWOOD GLIDER 


Although the first all plywood-plastic 
glider to pass the Army’s Class I tests 
(design speed of 100 miles per hour) 
is only a two-place trainer, its de- 


signer, William Hawley Bowlus, says 
it will blaze the trail for giant cargo 
gliders and troop transports. Con- 
structed of nonmetallic materials, the 
Bowlus glider is completely nonmag- 
netic, can’t be detected by the enemy. 


Profits in a Vise 


Contractors caught going 
and coming: renegotiation puts 
limit on net before taxes but 
excess profit levy isn’t eased. 


War contractors, large and small, are 

up in arms. ‘They are flooding the Army 
and Navy, ‘Treasury, and Congress with 
protests that the government is pick- 
ing their pockets by renegotiation of 
contracts. 
@ No Postwar Cushion—Alarmed by 
present and prospective plucking of their 
profits, they claim the war will leave 
them in such a weakened financial con- 
dition that they will be unable to finance 
reconversion to peacetime operations, 
that they will end up with the govern- 
ment owning their business. 

Specifically, they object to having the 
Army and Navy hold down their profits 
to what the services regard as reasonable 
and then having most of what's left 
taken by the Treasury. It was never in- 
tended, they argue, that they should be 
doubly hit (1) by profit limitation and 
recapture through renegotiation of con- 
tract prices by the Army, Navy and 
Maritime Commission, and (2) by fur- 
ther profit recapture through present 
and future income and excess profits 
tax laws. 

e No Rigid Formula—For several months 
past the armed services have been rene- 
gotiating prices with contractors in line 
with lower costs established by quantity 
production and in the light of a com- 
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eg be over-all profit position. There is 
no hard-and-fast formula for arriving at 
the dollar volume of profit which is 
allowed to the contractor. Better than 
any formula, Army officials insist, is 
consideration for an individual contrac- 
tor’s particular circumstances. 

To eliminate confusion—and possibly 

to ease contractors’ worries—the War 
Department price adjustment board, 
which guides the field offices on policy, 
shortly will issue a statement of prin- 
ciples and procedure to be followed in 
renegotiation. Col. Albert J. Browning, 
chief of the purchases division of the 
Services of Supply, and Maurice Karker, 
chairman of the price adjustment board, 
have been laboring over this statement 
for several weeks. 
e Business Men in Charge—The Navy's 
price adjustment board, whose chair- 
man is Kenneth H. Rockey, is expected 
to issue a similar statement. The Mari- 
time Commission may concur in the 
Army’s statement after it has a chance 
to look it over. Working head of the 
Maritime price adjustment board is 
Arthur G. Rydstrom. 

All of these officials are business men 
who were “drafted” into procurement 
—Browning from United Wallpaper, 
Karker from Jewel Tea, Rockey from 
Rio Blanco Copper, and Rydstrom from 
the Bankers Trust. 
eThe Army’s Position—Disturbance 
over contract renegotiation centers in 
the Army because of the larger number 
of its contracts. If contractors are on 
the spot on profits, the Army, in a sense, 
is on the spot with them. Congres- 
sional investigations last winter and 
spring, disclosing exorbitant profits on 


’ 


some contracts, put the Army on the 
defensive along with its contractors. | n- 
actment by Congress of a statutory profit 
limit was a distinct possibility. 

That’s just what the Army and \\.,, 
didn’t want, claiming that it woul de 
stroy contractors’ incentive to pr 
with all their might. WPB agreed. ay 
congressional action was forestall 
assurances from the services that c.ce<. 
sive profits would be prevented by te. 
negotiation of contracts. Contractors 
were expected to assume that they'd 
come off better by renegotiation ¢lian 
under a statutory profit limit. 

The possibility of a statutory profit 
limit reappeared last week, however, 
when Chairman George of the Scnate 
Finance Committee declared for ay 
over-all limitation of war contract profits. 
Earlier the House Naval Affairs iny esti- 
gating committee had recommended 
continuation of contract renegotiation 
only until a statutory method of profit 
limitation could be adopted and made 
effective. The committee left it to Con- 
gress to decide, however, whether limi- 
tation of excessive profits should be 
achieved by a profit limit law, by excess 
profits taxes, or by some other mean 
e Precedents Respected—Significantly, 
the House committee didn’t recommend 
both a statutory profit limit and excess 
profits taxes. This squares with Con- 
gress’ approach to contract profit lim- 
itation in the past. When Congress en- 
acted the excess profits tax law of 1940, 
it suspended operation of the Vinson- 
Trammel Act which limited the profit 
on naval vessels. 

Whether contract profits are held 
down in the first instance by a statutory 
limit or by renegotiation of contracts, 
it’s the piling on of heavy taxes on te- 
maining profits that’s the heart of the 
contractor's grievance. Their big com- 
plaint about renegotiation is that it 
treats only with the profit before taxes. 
More has still to come off in income and 
excess profits taxes; many companies 
would be subject to the 90% rate pro- 
posed in the tax bill. 

The Army’s view is that what taxes 
do to profits made on renegotiated con- 
tracts is beyond its province. Army 
price adjustment board officials argue 
that reduction of profits by negotiation 
reduces costs to the government, that 
lower costs reduce the need for tax 
income. 

It would seem, in turn, that the rene- 
gotiation of contracts and the Army's 
line of reasoning in support of this 
method of excessive profits control 
would make a good case for war con- 
tractors in asking Congress to hold 
down excess profits taxes. One reason 
excess profits taxes are going so high, 
Army contracting officials say, is because 
a few companies which have made ex- 
orbitant profits were dragged into the 
open, that it is this profiteering minority 
which has put the stigma on all industry. 
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A Real Rubber Policy 


That’s the job of Baruch committee, which will weigh 
claims of rival interests and tell President how country can make 
the most of synthetics in the least possible time. 


Some time during the next 30 days 
Bernard Baruch is going to call at the 
White House and tell President Roose- 
velt what he believes is the best way for 
this country to get the largest possible 
supply of synthetic rubber in the short- 
est possible time. 

And what the doughty Mr. Baruch 
recommends is pretty certain to become 
the country’s rubber policy for the dura- 
tion because his opinion will be backed 
by two of the country’s most widely re- 
spected scientists—Dr. James B. Conant, 
president of Harvard University, and Dr. 
Karl T. Compton, president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology. 
e An Old Controversy—Appointment of 
the Baruch committee last week to make 
an exhaustive study of the synthetic 
rubber muddle was the culmination of a 
controversy which started long ago but 
became a matter of intense national in- 
terest only after the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor last December made it 
plain that this country’s source of natu- 
ral rubber in the Far East was in danger 
of being cut off. 

December's doubts were short-lived. 

Singapore fell in February and the Neth- 
erlands East Indies a month later, and 
with them 90% of the world’s natural 
crude rubber passed into the hands of 
the Japanese. 
@¢To Synthetics—Almost overnight 
Washington was faced with the neces- 
sity of providing 800,000 to 1,000,000 
tons of rubber a year. 

The oil, chemical, and rubber com- 
panies in this country have all been ex- 


Dr. James B. Conant 
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perimenting with synthetic production 
for a long time, though most of the proj- 
ects were on a scale which looks puny in 
the face of today’s demands. 
e Sizing Up Experimenters—The prob- 
lem which faced Washington last De- 
cember was to find out which of these 
experimenters were in the best position 
to go into the actual production of syn- 
thetic rubber on a scale large enough to 
cover our estimated minimum war re- 
quirements of 800,000 tons a year. 
After a hasty survey of the situation, 
contracts were placed for the production 
of synthetic rubber at the rate of 800,- 


Dr. Karl T. Compton 


000 tons a year. Of this total, 600,000 
tons were to come from a petroleum 
base, and 200,000 tons from grain al- 
cohol. 

@ Butadiene and Styrene—Most syn- 
thetic rubber suitable for tire produc- 
tion (in contrast with Neoprene which is 
especially adaptable for chemical goods, 
or Thiokol which can be used for re- 
capping tires though no way has yet 
been found to use it for making whole 
tires) is made from a mixture of buta- 
diene and styrene. 

Butadiene can be produced from pe- 
troleum or from either grain or syn- 
thetic alcohol. Styrene is made from 
benzol, which in turn comes from coal. 

When the first contracts for the syn- 
thetic rubber program were made early 
this year by the Rubber Reserve Co. and 
the Defense Contracts Corp., they were 
negotiated with the oil and chemical 
companies (see table). Carbide & Car- 
bon Chemical Co. got all of the con- 


Bernard M. Baruch 


tracts for producing butadiene from 
alcohol (most of it to be grain alcoho! 
delivered to Carbide & Carbon by th 
distilleries), and a large group of oil 
companies were to produce butadien 
from petroleum. 

@Less of a Problem—Because styren 
has been produced in reasonable quant 
ties for some time for the making 
plastics, it was less of a problem to find 
companies well qualified to step up th 
production to meet the new requ 
ments. Dow Chemical, Monsanto, ‘ 
bide & Carbon, and Koppers United 
mediately got contracts for new plant 
with Dow Chemical handling the big 
gest slice of the business. 

After these companies have produced 
the butadiene and styrene, th two 
ingredients still have to be blend 
(polymerized is the technical name f 
the process) into rubber. Ex 
85,000 tons which will go to th 
rubber companies, this job will be d 
by the Big Four rubber compani 
Firestone, Goodyear, Goodrich, and 
United States Rubber. Rubber Reser 
has not yet announced officially whi 
butadiene and styrene producers w 
supply specific companies, though 
within the trade there are fairly estab 
lished connections. And, roughly, all 
the butadiene and styrene plants are to 
be completed by August, 1943 
e@ As Washington Sees It—The theo 
of officials in Washington as well 
those charged with the erection and op 
eration of the plants is that a sound p1 
gram is one which will give the nation 
the most rubber in the shortest tim 
with the least drain on vital materia 
no matter what process is used, and 
respective of costs (at least for the pr 
ent). 

Decisions were made speedily last 
spring, and almost as soon as the cor 
tracts had been awarded a controve: 
developed which led to a full hearing of 
the whole situation by a congressional 
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RUBBER DIRECTORY 


BUTADIENE PLANTS 
Production 
Capacity In 
Short Tons Completion 


Name Per Year Date 
Shell Chemical.... 30,000 Mar., 1943 
Se. Calif, Gas... 25,000 an., 1943 
Humble Oil ...... 30,000 ar., 1943 
Standard Oil (La.) 6,200 Sept., 1942 
Standard Oil (La.) 15,000 Mar., 1943 


arbide & Carbon. 5,000 Sept., 1942 
‘arbide & Carbon. 20,000 panes 1943 
‘arbide & Carbon. 20,000 

‘arbide & Carbon. 20,000 Mar., 1943 
‘arbide & Carbon. 20,000 Apr., 1943 
‘arbide & Carbon. 20,000 Apr., 1943 
‘arbide & Carbon. 20,000 May, 1943 
‘arbide & Carbon. 20,000 une, 1943 
‘arbide & Carbon. 20,000 
‘arbide & Carbon. 20,000 June, 1943 
arbide & Carbon. 20,000 uly, 1943 
Atlas Oil & Ref... 12,000 Nov., 1942 
Neches Butane.... 50,000 Apr., 1943 
Neches Butane.... 50,000 Tune, 1943 
Rubber Synthetics. 50,000 June, 1943 
Rubber Synthetics. 50,000 Aug., 1943 


tt ee 


Koppers United... 20,000 Aug., 1943 
Sinclair Rubber... 50,000 Oct., 1943 
Cities Service..... 55,000 Aug., 1943 
BW ccececccss 648,200 

STYRENE PLANTS 

Dow Chemical.... 25,000 Mar., 1943 
Monsanto ........ 10,000 Oct., 1942 
Monsanto ........ 10,000 Jan., 1943 
Monsanto ........ 10,000 Feb., 1943 
ES ccnavawe 5,000 Mar., 1943 


Carbide & Carbon. 12,500 Jan., 1943 
Carbide & Carbon. 12,500 Apr., 1943 


Dow Chemical.... 4,200 Jan., 1943 
Dow Chemical.... 25,000 Apr., 1943 
Dow Chemical.... 25,000 June, 1943 
Dow Chemical.... 25,000 June, 1943 
Dow Chemical.... 12,500 ug., 1943 
Koppers United... 35,000 Aug., 1943 
, ererrrrr 211,700 

COPOLYMER PLANTS 

Firestone ........ 30,000 Feb., 1943 
Firestone 15,000 June, 1942 
Firestone 15,000 Sept., 1942 
Firestone 


Firestone 
Firestone 
Firestone 
Goodyear 
Goodyear 
Goodyear 


Goodyear 30,000 Apr., 1943 
Goodyear 15,000 May, 1943 
Goodyear 10,000 June, 1943 
Goodyear 55,000 Oct., 1943 
Goodrich 30,000 Nov., 1942 
Goodrich 30,000 Jan., 1943 
Goodrich 30,000 Apr., 1943 
Goodrich 15,000 May, 1943 
Goodrich 10,000 June, 1943 
U. S. Rubber..... 30,000 e-- 1943 
U. S$. Rubber..... 30,000 ar., 1943 
U. S. Rubber..... 30,000 May, 1943 
U. S. Rubber..... 15,000 Aug., 1942 
U. S. Rubber..... 15,000 Nov., 1942 
U. S. Rubber..... 15,000 June, 1943 
U. S. Rubber..... 15,000 July, 1943 
U. S. Rubber..... 15,000 ug., 1943 
Gn ndscccesns 30,000 — 1943 
GRO cecccccccss 30,000 une, 1943 
OpOM  ccccccccces 25,000 Aug., 1943 
Total ..ccccccs 700,000 


BUTYL PLANTS 
Standard Oil (La.) 7,000 Nov., 1942 
Standard Oil (La.) 33,000 pals 1943 


Humble Oil....... 20,000 uly, 1943 
60,000° 
NEOPRENE PLANTS 
duPont .......... 10,000 Oct., 1942 
OS ee 10,000 Apr., 1943 
ee 20,000 Oct., 1943 
TE és sucervas 40,000 


* Recently boosted to 132,000 tons by 
expanding existing plants. 


committee. The alcohol interests and 
the farmers charged that the oil com- 
panies had hogged the business. And 
even within the oil industry there was a 
violent split led by the Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey (more or less representing 
the companies with big butadiene con- 
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tracts) and a number of other companies 
which backed the so-called Houdry proc- 
ess for making butadiene. Sun Oil 
headed this opposition bloc. 

@ Bone of Contention—Main bone of 
contention between these two groups 
was the amount of scarce strategic ma- 
terials (copper and steel) required by 
each process, and the time required to 
get the two processes into operation. 

And before any conclusive arguments 

in this hot battle could be settled, the 
farm bloc entered the picture in a long 
series of hearings, sponsored by Senator 
Gillette (Iowa), with Senator Norris 
(Nebraska) battling vigorously for a big- 
ger place for on in the program. It was 
as a result of this farm bloc aggressive- 
ness that a bill was rushed through both 
Houses of Congress to set up a special 
agency to control the production of rub- 
ber from farm crops, only to have it 
vetoed by the President the same day 
last week that he set up the Baruch com- 
mittee to survey the whole muddled 
subject. 
@ Basic Facts—Out of the maze of in- 
formation—and misinformation—which 
has been volunteered during the six 
months that the controversy has raged, 
only a few basic facts are accepted by all 
factions. 

It seems fairly well established that 

the raw materials for the 800,000 tons 
of synthetic rubber will cost in the 
neighborhood of $112,000,000. As the 
situation now stands, the plans approved 
by the War Production Board call for 
the use annually of a little more than 
$80,000,000 worth of grain for alcohol, 
$22,000,000 worth of petroleum gases, 
and about $10,000,000 worth of benzol, 
which is made from coal. The grain al- 
cohol and the petroleum gases will be 
converted into butadiene, and the ben- 
zol into styrene. 
@ Alcohol Production—It was stated re- 
cently by the director of the alcohol sec- 
tion of WPB that the production of al- 
cohol during 1943 from the plants now 
in existence will be more than sufficient 
to provide all the alcohol required for di- 
rect war purposes plus the 200,000,000 
gal. earmarked for the synthetic rubber 
ae 

While there is a controversy over the 
cost of the various processes of making 
butadiene from petroleum, it seems now 
that the price will range somewhere be- 
tween 7¢ and 11¢ a pound, taking into 
consideration the amortization of plant 
within five years. This compares with 
an estimated minimum price of 25¢ a 
pound for butadiene made from grain 
at $1 a bushel. The cost of styrene is 
generally estimated at 20¢ a pound. On 
the basis of 10¢ butadiene, it is estimated 
that the finished rubber will cost about 
20¢ a pound. This compares with natu- 
tal rubber prices which have fluctuated 
during the last 20 years between 3¢ and 
$1.25 a pound, with the average in re- 
cent years running around 6¢. 


@ Estimates of Materials—On the cry 
of the whole problem—the compa: itiye 
quantities of strategic materials iny.|yeq 
in each process—all of the hearing. anq 
all of the suggestions of WPB author, 
ties fail to bring out a set of figure, that 
all parties would accept. At one point 
the Senate hearings brought forth thes 
estimates of the quantities of materia); 
used by the Kellogg and Lummus yp. 
thetic processes (two of the butadiene 
from-petroleum processes which won 
contracts awarded last spring), Houdn 
(the butadiene-from-petroleum Process 
for which no Rubber Reserve contract 
have yet been placed), and Carbide 
(butadiene from alcohol): 

Kellogg Lummus Houdry ( irhj;, 

B-B B-B B  alcoh 


Butadiene capacity 
(tons/yr.) .. 55,000 50,000 50,000 


Materials (tons) 
Steel plate... 2,340 3,224 4,802 
a eee 12 58 140 


@ A Protest—But Houdry interests, who 
still have no share in the program, pro. 
tested immediately that if parallel proc. 
esses were compared their 50,000-ton bu. 
tadiene plant would use only 3,610 tons 
of steel plate, and 78 tons of copper and 
alcohol interests have at one time or 
another presented various sets of fig 
ures designed to show that they require 
spectacularly smaller quantities of ray 
materials than any of the petroleum 
processes. 

Only when it became obvious that no 
agreement could be reached as a result 
of the Senate hearings and that valuable 
time was being lost in getting the rubber 
program into full operation did the Pres- 
ident act decisively. The Baruch con- 
mittee’s job is to draw its own compari- 
sons. The caliber of the three men se- 
lected by the White House assures that 
the facts will be measured without bias. 

Insiders guess that few of the plants 
which are already under way will be 
abandoned or drastically altered. ‘That 
would interfere with the possibility of 
maintaining scheduled output in 1943. 
@ Mitigating Factors—Also, what is 
bound to lessen pressure on the produc- 
ers is the unexpected increase in output 
of butyl synthetic rubber output and of 
“quickie” butadiene which petroleum 
process companies have made possible 
merely by utilizing old equipment or ex- 
panding existing plants, as well as the 
recent expansion of Thiokol output 
(page 17), which may help to solve the 
immediate problem of recapping tires 
for essential civilian use. 

What cannot be ignored by the 
Baruch committee, the business inter- 
ests involved, and the public is that syn- 
thetic rubber is here to stay. Once the 
war pressure is removed, the industry is 
bound to shake down to the most eco- 
nomical process. That’s why everyone 
wants to be in on the experimental 
— Mr. Baruch’s committee has the 

eavy responsibility of deciding who 
this will be. ; 
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Thiokol by du Pont 


If experiments work out, 
this synthetic is going to have 
a larger role in interim tire field 
than was contemplated. 


(hiokol synthetic rubber may be 

heading toward a larger place in the “in- 
terim tire” field than hitherto seen for 
it. Tests began this week at F. I. du Pont 
de Nemours Co. which may put that 
company into volume output of Thiokol 
Corp.’s rubber development, perhaps 
sooner than the 30,000-ton-a-year pro- 
gram projected by Dow Chemical Co. 
(BW —Jul.18°42,p58). 
e Crossing a Pit—The entire rubber sit- 
uation can be likened to an enormous 
cavity of demand lying athwart the na- 
tion’s war highway. ‘The more of the pit 
which can be filled in with blocks of rub- 
ber supply, the better. Straight across 
the pit a narrow roadway must be set up, 
built of our remaining natural crude rub- 
ber, our forthcoming big program of 
buna S$ type synthetic, and perhaps 
other means not now in sight. 

Along the edges of this highway, 

other types of less adaptable rubber will 
be utilized as efficiently as possible to 
keep essential civilian transportation 
moving—auxiliary trafic lanes, so to 
speak. The problem in Washington to- 
day is to attempt to fit the various types 
of supply together most advantageously, 
to fill in the cavity as thoroughly and as 
strongly as possible. 
e Association’s Plan—The starting point 
of this jig-saw game was the Rubber 
Manufacturers Assn. blueprint sub- 
mitted to Washington in July. As ex- 
pected, this plan is already being mod- 
ified, redrafted, reconsidered in the light 
of present and forthcoming develop- 
ments. 

This plan originally contemplated use 
of 33,000 tons of Thiokol during a two- 
year period. But if Thiokol output could 
be increased, it would be possible to use 
it to replace reclaimed rubber on a basis 
of 100 tons of Thiokol for 80 tons of re- 
clam. The reclaim could then be put 
into place in the demand cavity closer 
to the all-important center of the road- 
way, leaving the admittedly less adapt- 
able Thiokol to take up more of the job 
of buttressing the main war road struc- 
ture. 
¢ Two Handicaps—War Production 
Board officials recognized the desirability 
of doing the buttressing with the less 
adaptable types of synthetic rubber, such 
\s tire-recapping Thiokol. But there were 
two obstacles to enlarged manufacture— 
the availability of chlorine and of man- 
ufacturing facilities. 

Over in the chemical section of WPB 
the oncoming of summer began to bring 
iclief in the tight chlorine situation. 
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HEMISPHERE LINK 


Avoiding submarine-infested Carib- 
bean waters, supplies for the Yanks 
at the Panama Canal will begin roll- 


ing across this new Custatlan bridge 
in EF] Salvador as soon as remaining 
Central American links in the Pan 
American Highway are completed 
U. S. Steel Corp. provided material 


l‘irst manifestations of this came in re- 
laxation of restrictions on production of 
carbon tetrachloride and on the use of 
chlorine as a whitening agent in paper. 
Since then, informed word has been 
that the chlorine supply has momen- 
tarily at least caught up with demand, 
and, further, that it gives evidence of 
maintaining that relationship, possibly 
improving it. 
e Problem of Facilities—The raw mate- 
rial problem on ‘Thiokol tire rubber ap- 
peared to be clearing, for ‘Thiokol’s other 
requirements are available without diff- 
culty—sulphur, oil, salt for the most 
part, There remained the problem of fa- 
cilities. Dow’s pilot plant is now operat- 
ing, but before the Michigan company 
can go into mass volume, a new produc- 
tion plant must be built which will 
not be completed before December. 
That was where du Pont came in. 
Rubber administrators in Washing- 
ton, gun shy after the confusion which 
has developed in recent months on their 
progress, do not detail the develop- 
ments. But the indications are that they 
consulted with the officials of Thiokol 
Corp., Trenton, N. J., owner of the 
process. In the corporate sense, Thiokol 
is eligible to arrange with other com- 
panies to manufacture Thiokol, just as it 


contracted with Dow to do so in 19 

@ Equipment Pool—W PB then began to 
turn up presently unused equipment 
which might be used for the manufa 
ture of Thiokol tire rubber. Several 
panies were found able to contribute t 
the equipment pool. Then it develop 
that du Pont had idle facilities today, 1 
longer manufacturing tetracthyl lead, 
which might fit ideally into the Thiol 
scheme of things. — 

From the chemical standpoint, th 
chlorinating of hydrocarbons—which 
in essence, the story of Thiokol prod 
tion—runs along paths not dissim 
those followed in the production 
tetracthyl. Both are polymerization pr 
esses. The experiments began at du Pont 
this week with a hopeful air. 

@ An Extra 30,000 Tons?—If they pro 
out, it may be that the idle du Pont fa 
cilities can be put to work in very short 
order, manufacturing tire Thiok 
Then, when the Dow plant come 
output would be on a basis near 
60,000 tons per year than 30,000. 

The extra 30,000 tons of 
available would make it possible for th 
jig-saw builders studying the rubber di 
mand cavity to divert 24,000 tons of 
reclaimed rubber annually to compar 
tively more pressing uses than th 


Thioko 


terim recapping of essential civilian tires. 

Or, to qualify that statement, such 
would be possible if the conception 
of the R.M.A. plan is followed in the 
ultimate determinations of President 
Roosevelt's three-man committee as it 

studies civilian tire supply, and if more 
immediate military uses do not develop 
for the extra Thiokol. The latter possi- 
bility, it can be said, does not appear 
strong 
@ Pseudo-Tank Car—Meanwhile, other 
variants of thiokol may find additional 
uses in the war program. Most dramatic 
of these may be the pseudo-tank car 
which turned up in Washington last 
Wednesday as a suggestion to Secretary 
Ickes on meeting the east coast gasoline 
shortage. 

This innovation 

product utilized by U. Rubber Co. 
and Glenn L. Martin ia as a matcrial 
for collapsible fuel cells, somewhat akin 
to those used on military aircraft, al- 
though lacking their bullet-absorption 
qualities. Series of these can be stacked 
in freight cars, which thus become capa- 
ble of carrying a tank car's load of 
gasoline. 
e Auto Carrier Conversion—Under the 
Thiokol-U. S$. Rubber-Martin outline, 
cars to be used for this purpose would be 
idle units of the pool of 10,000 used 
before this year to transport automo- 
biles. Checkup with the American Assn. 
of Railroads by the developers indicated 
that some 3,000 units of these specially- 
equipped cars might be turned to such 
use. 

On its own hook, meanwhile, Thiokol 
has resumed the manufacture of another 
variant of its product, using its own 
buildings. ‘This marks the first time 
Thiokol has done any manufacturing of 
its own in five years, during which Dow 
did all actual production. ‘The new prod- 
uct is a liquid latex ‘Thiokol, which con- 
siderably broadens the field in which the 
synthetic can be used. Output is now 
under way. 
© Competitive Angle—Interesting in the 
synthetic tire rubber tieup which may 
develop between Thiokol and du Pont 
is the competitive situation as between 
basic Thiokol and neoprene. 

The tire variant of Thiokol is in no 
wise competitive with du Pont’s neo- 
prene, for the latter does not lend itself 
to use in tires, either completed casings 
or recap strips. But the other and older 
variants of Thiokol have advantages sim- 
ilar to neoprene’s; both synthetics are 
employed in mechanical goods fields 
wherein resistance to certain acids and 
to oil and grease is required to a degree 
far beyond the capability of natural 
crude rubber. 

That du Pont may later manufacture 
‘Thiokol for industrial applications akin 
to those of its own neoprene is not con- 
sidered at this time. But the fact that 
such a situation might come into exist- 
ence later makes intriguing speculation. 


a Thiokol’s 


New Iron Route 


Seeking an alternate to 
the Soo, WPB prepares to make 
Escanaba on Lake Michigan a 
big transshipment point. 


The War Production Board, eying 
the map of the Great Lakes, has put a 
strategic finger on Little Bay de Noquet. 
In consequence, Escanaba, Mich., is 
about to have undreamed-of economic 
greatness thrust upon it. 

@ Ore-Shipping Point—Little Bay de 
Noquet, an arm of Green Bay, which in 
turn is an arm of Lake Michigan, gives 
Escanaba (pop. 14,687) a natural deep- 
water harbor. Cargoes moving out of 
this harbor normally include enough 
iron ore to justify the reference-book de- 
scription of Escanaba as “an important 
ore-shipping point.” However, the 
great bulk of the lake ore traffic moves 
over a more northerly route, down Lake 
Superior and through the Soo Canal to 


Lake Huron. Concern over what m-‘})t 
happen if the Soo locks were destr eq 
by enemy action is what has foc) ed 
WPB’s attention on Little Bay de 
quet. A freighter loaded at Escai 
can sail east across the northern y 
of Lake Michigan, through the Stra 
Mackinac, and into Lake Huron, \ :th 
never a lock to reckon with. 

@ WPB’s Program—What WPB \. 
poses to do, at a cost of $20,000,001) to 
$30,000,000, is to begin immediate © 
struction of new ore yards and docks ind 
the dredging of additional channe}. at 
Escanz sha. and to provide improved 1,j] 
lines from the iron ranges to that ha 
One rail route that is to be improved 
runs from Duluth-Superior, Wis., to 
Escanaba. An alternate rail route ex 
tends to Escanaba from Marqu tte 
Mich., on the south shore of Lake Sy 
perior. 

The significance of this must be meas 
ured against the fact that an estimated 
85% of all the country’s iron ore noy 
moves down the lakes (BW—Mar.2] 42. 
p17). ‘This year, according to WPB, 
about 84,000,000 tons of ore—out of 


BOMBING MODEL 


A vivid picture of what could happen 
to a city in which the water supply 
was bombed and how the damage can 
be repaired in a short time is shown 
by a table model of three city blocks 
prepared by the Chicago Department 
of Public Works for a recent conven- 
tion of the American Water Works 
Assn. O. B. Carlisle (extreme right), 
engineer of waterworks design, shows 
the exhibit to W. W. DeBerard (sec- 
ond from right), city engineer of Chi- 
cago. Repairs are under way in the 
closeup at the model pumping station, 
one corner of which has received a hit. 
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OUTBOARD POWER 


(Operating in much the same manner 
; an outboard motor is an entirely 
sew marine propulsion unit which 
can be used to provide locomotion for 


barges, scows, and other flat-bottomed 
cargo carriers in reasonably smooth 
bodies of water. Now being produced 
by the Chrysler Corp. at one-twen- 
tieth of the cost of an average-size tug 
(and operating for much less with its 


one-man crew) these marine tractors 
are quickly attached or detached, but 
ence in place become an integral part 
of the carrier, One or two 
(above) may be employed on a single 
barge as conditions warrant. 


units 


an expected lakes total of some 90,000,- 
(00 tons (BW —May16’42,p18)—will 
pass through the Soo. A still larger ton- 
nage is expected to develop in 1943. 

¢ All-Rail Limitations—If the Soo were 
blocked, WPB figures, dependence on 
ruilroads alone would not take care of 
more than 40,000,000 tons. ‘The all- 
ruil route is expensive, and rail equip- 
ment is needed for the movement of 
munitions. Besides, many blast furnaces 
ar on lake-front sites, and are not 
cquipped to receive ore by rail. 

On the other hand, with the right 
loading facilities at Escanaba and proper 
rail links between that port and the iron 
ranges, WPB estimates that 60,000,000 
tons could be moved by the rail-water 
route thus created. And the time 
needed for the ore boats to make a 
round trip would be shortened. 
¢Ice Problem Remains—Some top 
WPB officials, however, express doubt 
that the new routes will reduce the total 
shipment time, because of the extra 
handling. Nor is Lake Michigan con- 
sidered more ice-free during the winter 
than Lake Superior. 

The water distance between Superior, 
Wis., and Cleveland, through the Soo 
locks is computed at 960 miles. The 
rail-water distance from Superior to 
Cleveland, all-rail to Escanaba is ap- 
proximately 734 miles. The distance 
tom Superior to Cleveland through 
Marquette and Escanaba is estimated 
to be 837. 
¢ The Rail Links—No one railroad runs 
between Superior and Escanaba, or 
Marquette and Escanaba. The railroad 
Improvement will be done on the follow- 
ing roads: Duluth, South Shore and 
Atlantic, The Soo Line, Escanaba and 
Lake Superior, Northern Pacific, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific, 
and Chicago and North Western. 
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Tools Over Top? 


There is some indication, 
though dimly discernible, that 
machine tool goal is near in spite 
of priority pinch. 


Kingpins in securing materials ever 
since the original national defense pro- 
gram started in 1940, machine tool 
builders for the first time are seriously 
feeling the effects of shortages. ‘They 
report a decline in output this month, 
after having consistently broken produc- 
tion records month after month up 
through July. 

The drop may be as much as 15%, 

although the industry hopes that final 
figures will not be so severe as that. 
e@ Warehouses Stripped—Steel scarcity 
is causing much of the trouble. Short- 
ages, however, extend to other necessi- 
ties, such as bearings and motors. 

Machine tool people normally are 

small buyers of steel, hence have been 
accustomed to getting most of it from 
warehouses. But today many steel ware- 
houses are virtually stripped of stocks, 
can’t take care of customers until new 
tonnages arrive from the mills later this 
month. 
e Tool Industry Loses Out—The trou- 
ble, say machine tool builders, traces 
back to the establishment of triple A 
and double A priorities on materials 
which took precedence over A-l-a. So 
many war producers had secured an 
A-l-a rating that it didn’t mean much 
(BW—Aug.8’42,p15); hence the new 
superratings were created. In the scram- 
ble to gain vantage spots under the new 
setup, the machine tool industry didn’t 
fare so well. 


Roughly half the business on ma 
chine tool builders’ books have AA-], 
AA-2, AA-3 or AA-4 ratings. The other 


half remains in A-l-a or even lowe: 
But that isn’t the whole story. Onl 
15% of the entire volume rates AA-1], 
another 15% AA-2. 

e Effort to Boost Ratings—WV hat the in 
dustry is now trying to do is to get some 
of the A-1-a orders lifted into the doubl: 
A brackets. ‘That effort promises to be 
successful, 

One explanation advanced by ma 

chine tool people for failing to obtain 
higher ratings is that too many wa 
officials, including Army and Navy off 
cers, think mostly in terms of end prod 
ucts (planes, tanks, guns) and not of 
machine tools, though it takes machine 
tools to make the end products. 
e Pretty Nearly Over the Top—T here 
may be another explanation, which 
isn't much talked about except over 
cocktails at Washington’s swanky Car! 
ton Hotel. U. S. war industries ar 
fairly well tooled up. 

Fabricating capacity appears to exceed 
the volume of materials to keep it fully 
occupied. 

The time is coming, probably by early 

next year, when all the machine tool 
productive facilities may not be needed 
for building machine tools. ‘The empha 
sis is shifting from the “make-ready”’ 
stage to using what we've got. 
e Conversion in Sight?—It is possible 
that, by the spring of 1943, a certain 
portion of machine tool making capacity 
will be diverted to manufacture of mu 
nitions or related war items. 

Since most machine tool companies 
possess more than the usual skill found 
in metal-working factories, some might 
be put to work on precision instruments, 
such as range finders. The exact prod 
uct would be determined by the type of 
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plant equipment and by workers’ skills. 
Every machine tool builder will not be 
faced by this problem. Many will have 
all they can do—as far ahead as they now 
can see—to supply tools. And a certain 
number of Washington officials con- 
tinue to cling to the opinion that no 
diminution in machine tool orders will 
occur so long as the war lasts. 

‘lo support that point of view, they 

cite England’s experience. Periodically 
British machine tool builders thought 
they were over the hump, but today 
they are busier than ever. 
@ Peak After Peak—In June machine 
tool production rose to an all-time high 
of $111,147,000 (not including presses 
and other metal-working machinery), 
and undoubtedly went to a loftier peak 
in July. The operating rate is better 
than $1,300,000,000 a year against last 
year’s total of $775,000,000 and a “‘nor- 
mal” year’s volume of $100,000,000. 
If demand falls, it is not likely to slump 
sharply, but to level off from the present 
peak to a high plateau, where it prob- 
ably will stay during the war. 

Constantly changing military and 

naval situations will call for new pro- 
grams—cargo planes, gliders, redesigned 
tanks and guns and plane engines—all 
of which require some new tooling or 
retooling. Following the initial rush of 
getting into production quickly, war 
contractors will begin to detect weak 
spots in their lines and strengthen them 
with new machine tools of high produc- 
tive capacity. 
@ Cost a Factor Once More—Another 
factor also will be felt: war factories are 
beginning to examine costs, will buy 
machine tools which pare down machin- 
ing expense. 

Not to be overlooked is the foreign 

pressure for machine tools, export ship- 
ments to our allies now being limited 
to 25% of total production. Britain, 
Canada, and Russia are asking for more 
machine tools than Washington will 
allow to be sent them (some Army and 
Navy officials complain bitterly that too 
many critical machines now are going to 
these countries), and will be delighted 
to take more if they can get them. 
e Backlog at a Record—There is little 
on the surface, therefore, to indicate a 
prospective slowing down of machine 
tool orders. ‘The industry's backlog grew 
enormously in the first half of 42 to 
more than a billion dollars, much of 
which represented pool orders to keep 
capacity fully engaged when actual or- 
ders were slow in being placed. 

Some pool orders have been allocated 
to manufacturers for the first quarter of 
1943. But, at least in certain cases, ma- 
chines aren't sold from the pools as fast 
as they were. 

@ Specialized Priorities—Confusion has 
arisen among war contractors over ma- 
chine tool allocations. If contractors 
had a double A rating, for example, 
they tried to have it applied to speeding 
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their deliveries of machine tools on 
order. 

But the fact is that machine tools are 

controlled by a different system than 
materials. They are under WPB’s Gen- 
eral Preference Order E-1-b which estab- 
lished a limited allocation system for all 
new critical machine tools (after the 
ill-fated stamp plan was abandoned be- 
fore it formally went into effect late 
last spring). 
e@ Problems Under E-1]-b—The effect of 
E-1-b is to tighten the control of WPB 
over machine tools, to give less leeway 
to the individual builder in setting up 
his order board. E-l-b has made neces- 
sary the rearrangement of machine tool 
builders’ order books, a major task in 
itself. One company, for instance, had 
a dozen men at work for 60 days on this 
job, but despite the deficiencies of the 
E-1-b plan, machine tool builders are 
well satisfied with its workings. 

Machine tool allocations still are ruled 

by the urgency standing of customers 
on a master preference list, which is 
made up by the Army and Navy Muni- 
tions Board for the armed services, and 
by specified delivery dates. A new mas- 
ter preference list, representing shifts 
in urgency of various war products, is 
about to be issued. 
e More Coordination—A definite rela- 
tionship is being worked out, however, 
between the present machine tool allo- 
cation system and the system of double 
A priorities on materials, because obvi- 
ously deliveries of machine tools and of 
materials must go hand in hand. A 
number of new machine tool plants and 
plant additions are just now being 
brought into operation. Some of these 
are in connection with companies which 
previously had greatly enlarged their 
facilities. The proportion of companies 
running three shifts has _ increased. 
Women workers still are relatively few 
in the industry, though preparations are 
ready to add more if the labor situation 
becomes tighter. 


War Packages 


Armed services and Pp 
branch work out new standard 


specifications that save space 
and simplify purchasing. 


Standardization of practice in the 
packaging of war goods has been jcar); 
completed as a result of studies {being 
made by the Army, Navy, and the 
Packing and Packaging Branch of \\/Pp 
(formerly the Container Coordi: iting 
Section). 

@ Manual Adopted—Through the ¢ fort, 
of the WPB branch and those of the 
services, standard package specification 
have been worked out for all food item 
purchased by the Army and Navy; , 
packaging manual covering the packing 
of ordnance items was adopted last 
month by Army Ordnance and made ; 
part of all specifications; an over-all man 
ual governing the packing of all types of 
war goods and supplies has been ap 
proved and will soon go to the printe 

These standards and manuals are de 

liberately drawn in terms of ordinan 
commercial grades of material and prac 
tices, and it’s a good guess that they’ 
have a considerable effect on export 
packaging practice after the war. 
e@ Headed by Luhrs—Albert W. Luhr, 
head of the WPB unit, joined OPM 
last September as a consultant on pack 
aging. About 44 years old, he has been 
president since 1923 of Container Test 
ing Laboratories, Inc., was in railroad 
work earlier. 

The food specifications, approved last 
March, are the most specific yet arrived 
at. They establish for each food item- 
from beef to bay leaves—one or two 
standard size packages, a type of pack- 
age for each such size, and a type of 
packing for the packages. 

Working out of standards for the 


Large shipping crates like the one in 
the background used to be required 
to protect seaplane floats but specifica- 


+— 


tions were changed to permit remo\ al 
of the uprights and now a crate about 
half as large is used. 
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Take your time, Jake! 
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Jake is not dead. 
Jake is thinking. 
Jake is thinking about his next move. 


Jake knows there are a lot of possible moves 
(mostly bad) in a game of chess. But Jake does 
not know how many. Shall we tell him? Hey, 
Jake! Get a pencil. Write down “1.” Then 
write five hundred zeros after it. That’s how 
many possible moves in a game of chess! 


We know from experience that, ordinarily, a 
lot of people would write to us and say, “Out 
with it! How did you arrive at that figure?” 
So we will answer them right now: 


Dear Reader. We didn’t arrive at it. We got 
it out of a book. We don’t know how the 
mathematician who wrote the book arrived 
at it. But he is an expert mathematician, and 
we trust him. We are experts, too, but on a 
different kind of figure work. Our kind is the 
figure work connected with business and in- 
dustry (especially costs and payrolls). We 
make adding-calculating machines to handle 
such figure work, and provide an accurate 
guide to the best management-moves. 


These machines are vital weapons in man- 
agement’s battle for increased production. 
They are fast, to save time. They are eco- 
nomical, to save money. They are called 
Comptometers. Yours very truly, 


Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 
1733 North Paulina St., Chicago, Illinois. 


‘For Excellence”—The Army-Navy E 


The latest group of plants eligible Navy “E,” 
to fly the new joint Army-Navy war 
production flag (BW— —Aug. 1°42, p2 20), 


and the Army-Navy Star 
awards, includes the following com- 
panies which have made records in 


which superseded the Army “A,” the production of war goods: 


Abrasive Machine Tool Co., 

East Providence, R. 1. 

Albert and J. M. Anderson 
Mig. Co., 

Boston, Mass. 

American Lava Corp., 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 

American Locomotive Co., 

™ henectady, . 


Automatic Machine Products 
Co., 
Attleboro, Mass. 


Axelson Mig. Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


W. F. and John Barnes Co., 
Rockford, IIL 


Bell Aircraft Corp., 
(Two Plants) 


Borg-Warner Corp., 
(Spring Division) 
Bellwood, Ill. 


Boyt Harness Co., 
Des Moines, lowa 


Bryant Chucking Grinder 
Co., 
Springfield, Vt. 


Builders Iron Foundry, 
Providence, » be 


Bullard Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn, 


Byron Jackson Co., 
Los Angeles, Caiif. 


Carlton Machine Tool Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Chemurgic Corp., 
Richmond, Calif. 


Cone Automatic Machine Co., 
- 


Windsor, Vt. 


Continental Motors Corp., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Crawford-Austin Mfg. Co., 
aco, Texas 


Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
(Two Plants) 
Eastman Kodak Co., 
(Four Plants) 


Erie City Iron Works 
Erie, Pa. 


Fellows Gear Shaper Co., 
Springfield, Vt. 


Firestone Rubber and Latex 
Products Co., 
Fall River, Mass. 


Gilbert and Barker Mfg. Co., 
West Springfield, Mass. 


Gisholt Machine Co., 
Madison, Wis. 


Gleason Works, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Greenfield Tap and Die 
Corp., 
Greenfield, Mass. 


Hershey Chocolate Corp., 
Hershey, Pa. 


R. Hoe and Co., Inc., 
Bronx, N. Y. 


Humble Oil and Reining 
Co., 

Baytown, Texas 

Iowa Transmission Co., 

Waterloo, Lowa 

Jones and Lamson Machine 
Co., 

Springfield, Vt. 

Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co., 

Plymouth, Mich, 


Landis Tool Co., 
.V¥aynesboro, Pa. 


Levingston Shipbuilding Co., 
Orange, Texas 


Maond Radiator and Mig. 
Douce, Mich. 


Minne: apolis- Honneywell Reg- 
ulator Co. 


(Two Plants) 


Niles-Bement-Pond Co., 
(Pratt and Whitney Divi- 
s10n) 


ion 
West Hartford, Conn. 


Phiico Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Picker X-ray Corp., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


H. K. Porter and Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Regina Corp., 
Rahway, N. J. 


Remington Arms Co., 
Independence, Mo. 


Savage Arms Co., 
Utica, N. Y. 


Scovill Mfg. Co., 

Waterbury, Conn. 

Siqeneus Machine Tool 
‘or p., 


Alb. any, N. Y. 


Skinner Engine Co., 
Erie, Pa. 


A. O. Smith Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Stickle Steam Specialties 
0., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


J. L. Stifel and Sons, Inc., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Western eieepete Ome 
New York, N. 


White Motor Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Winans Bridge and Iron 
Milw: aukee, Wis. 


Wright Aeronautical Corp., 
(Two Piants) 


Boeing Airplane Co. displays its 
war wares after raising at Seattle 


this week the first Army-Navy E 
Flag awarded for plane production. 


250,000 or so items of ordnance bo. ch; 
by the Army was the next big job 
tackled. It has not been the practic > to 
specify packaging for ordnance b< nd 
general language to the effect that ¢ ods 
shall be satisfactorily packed. 

The new manual, which has hep 
made a part of all ordnance contr cts 
establishes permitted types of packaving 
—plywood boxes, nailed wood crites 
etc.—for each general class of goods and 
gives approved designs for each type of 
package. Several alternates are alinost 
always permitted, allowing manufactur. 
ers to make use of present equipment, 
e@ Changes that Contribute—The Con. 
tainer Branch is now attacking the pack- 
ing of aircraft and will eventually work 
out a manual on the subject. Already 
situations are being found where slight 
disassembly will permit large space say. 
ings. In other instances, the use of a 
stronger crate will permit freer disposal 
of pieces in loading a ship. 

Incidentally, the whole question of 
ship loading is also being worked on. 
Army, Navy, and War Shipping Admin- 
istration are starting to appoint stow ige 
inspectors at ports to ensure maximum 
use of space. The savings are made, 
mostly, by simple, obvious changes—but 
changes that wouldn’t be made unless 
someone had the responsibility of think- 
ing about it. 

e@ A Few Examples—Garbage cans used 
to be shipped empty, two to a ciate. 
Now they are filled with clothing. 


Trucks, which take an enormous amount 


of space for their weight, are filled with 
canned goods. 

Machinery is now being set up by 
which Army and Navy officers at des- 
tination will report on the condition in 
which goods arrive and the suitability of 
present packing. Luhrs is working out 
a standard report form which will in- 
clude instructions designed to give off- 
cers unfamiliar with packaging prob- 
lems an insight into what constitutes 
abnormally large breakage, what to look 
for in finding the trouble, and the like. 
Toughest problem is how to reconcile 
the need for full reports with the te- 
quirements of military secrecy. 


WAR BOND BONUS 


A canvass of employees in the Holly- 
wood (Calif.) State Bank showed tiiat 
all were anxious to pledge 10% of sal 
ary for war bond purchases. Howevcr, 
it clearly would be a hardship for those 
with lower incomes. 

Thereupon the bank devised a bonus 
plan, graduated to incomes. For em- 
ployees earning $200 monthly and “we 
the bank pays 10% of the pledge; | C- 
—— $150 and $200, the bank pays 

; below $150, the bank puts up 
50%. The plan, approved by employees 
before adoption, has made it “possible for 
everybody—about 50 people~to wear the 
10% button. 
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@ There’s little in a name beyond what 
men put into it by their sincere effort 
and their determination to give it 
significance. 


There has been a great deal, though, in 
the name Hygrade Sylvania because of 
the high standards that have marked the 
manufacture of its products — Hygrade 
Incandescent Lamps, Hygrade Fluores- 
cent Lamps and Fixtures, and Sylvania 
Radio Tubes. 


But there are advantages in simplicity, 
and ina single title that stands for single- 


On July 30, 1942, the hockholders of 
MYGRADE SYLVANIA CORPORATION 


SYLVANIA 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


minded insistence on the highest quality 
possible in any field with which it is 
linked. 


So as of July 30, the name of the Hygrade 
Sylvania Corporation, adopted in 1931, 
became Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 


Largely as a matter of conserving stocks 
of cartons and scarce packaging materi- 
als, changes in the trade names of 
Hygrade products will be made gradually. 


Eventually, however, all products of the 
company will take the name Sylvania, 


Hygrade Incandescent 
Lamps, Fluorescent Lamps 
and Fluorescent Fixtures 
have established themselves 
by the quality which has 
always been held at highest 
standards. These quality 
standards will remain un- 
changed, but gradually, as 
present stocks of cartonsand 
scarce packaging materials 
are used up, their trade name 
will be changed to Sylvania. 


which will become the single emblem 
of our one and unchanged purpose to 
produce the best in our field and to 
make our products widely known 


You who have known the quality of 
Hygrade Lamps and Sylvania Tubes will 
continue to find that same superlative 
quality in those products. The only 
change will be in the name, to which 
we intend to add new luster at ever 
opportunity that is given us to improve 
on the quality and performance of out 
products. 


CO 


CHAIRMAN 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 
Salem, Mass. 


Hygrade Incandescent Lamps, Fluorescent I 


Fixtures and Accessories, Sylvania Radio Tx 
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Of the 6,000 women who responded 
to Seattle's voluntary registration for 
war work, many were obviously ill at 
ease in the strange environment of a 
help wanted lineup. United States 


Employment Service is now studying 
and classifying all registration cards to 
determine which applicants should be 
placed in vocational training and 
which are immediately available. 


Women for War 


Trail-blazing registration in 
Seattle uncovers potential em- 
ployees of high caliber, but their 
number is disappointing. 


Beating Detroit to the gun by a mat- 
ter of days, Seattle last week blazed the 
trail in lining up women for war jobs. 
And early next week actual placement 
of the 6,000 women who signed up in 
the voluntary selective service registra- 
tion will begin under supervision of 
U. & Employment Service which, with 
the city’s War Commission, a civic 
group, sponsored the effort to uncover 
new sources of labor supply for Seattle's 
hard-pressed war industries (BW—Jun. 
20'42,p46). Placements will be made in 
training schools and in actual jobs. 

USES officials, after analyzing regis- 
tration results early this week, began no- 
tifying employers of their opportunities. 
About half the women who registered 
were between the ages of 45 and 55. 
Some 25% were under 45 and another 
25% over 55. Many were found to have 
college degrees, some even had doctors’ 
degrees. A good majority had held some 
kind of job in the past. Half of the total 
registrants said they wanted some job 
training; the rest said they preferred 
employment in essential civilian jobs, 
and many of these indicated they would 
need no training for such work. 

@ Plan Second Signup—Sponsors of the 
signup were delighted with the quality 
of potential labor uncovered, officially 
described it as “of extremely high cali- 


24 


ber,”” but were somewhat disappointed 
at the quantity. ‘They plan to hold an- 
other registration in the hope of getting 
another 5,000, probably as soon as it be- 
comes evident that the major part of the 
employables in the first registration are 
being placed. 

Several reasons are advanced by Scat- 
tle. observers for the disappointing 
signup. One is that the young married 
women were afraid to register for fear 
their husbands would be drafted if they 
got jobs and became self-supporting. 
Some, it is felt, were holding off pending 
a possible nationwide registration of 
women. 

e Dictated by Housing Plight—Between 
45,000 and 60,000 additional workers 
will be needed in war industries in Seat- 
tle by the end of 1942. And the city 
wants to find as many as possible right 
at home, because its population has in- 
creased by more than 110,000 during 
the last two years, and the housing situ- 
ation is acute. Some rooms in private 
homes still can be had by individual 
workers, but accommodations for fami- 
lies are out of the question, and further 
building of new houses is uncertain 
pending government action. 

e Department Stores Help Out—Direct- 
ing the registration were 90 personne! 
directors and staff members recruited 
from Seattle department stores and 
from other large firms in the city. Serv- 
ing with the personnel experts were pub- 
lic school teachers who have aided in 
registrations for sugar rationing. 

An intensive publicity program sought 
to drive home the idea that jobs in civil- 
ian lines of business, which are a part of 
the total war effort, likewise are impor- 
tant. 


Cigarette Ads Hit 


FTC tackles Camel and 
Philip Morris, but complaints 
strike at vitals of the whole 
business. Trade blames Digest. 


Evidently the Federal Trade C:in- 
mission, like the Supreme Court, 1 
the newspapers—or, at least, the Reac 
Digest. Such was the general conse: 
of the advertising business when | | ( 
last week brought forth formal com 
plaints charging R. J. Reynolds ‘Tobacco 
Co. and Philip Morris and Co., with 
false and misleading advertising of ciga 
rettes and smoking tobaccos. ‘The 
plaints are, by all odds, the most sweep 
ing ever issued against cigarette and 
tobacco advertising—for that matter, tlic 
stack up favorably on the score of 
inclusiveness against past FTC indict 
ments of any advertising. 
eIn the Wake of the Digest—Obv: 
ously, since FTC complaints are long in 
the making, publication of “Cigarette 
Ad Fact and Fiction” in the July Read 
er’s Digest (BW —Jul.11°42,p58) cannot 
be considered to have inspired the ac 
tion, although its publication may have 
accelerated FTC action, for the com 
mission, like all government agencies 
likes to ride on the crest of public 
opinion. 

The Digest’s blast, which weighed ad 
vertising claims of leading brands against 
a research laboratory’s findings on nico 
tine, tar, and resin content, and smoking 
time per cigarette, has rankled the indus 
try as few other attacks ever have. ‘The 
fact that P. Lorillard Co. has been abk 
to use the Digest’s findings to Old 
Gold’s advantage—and its competitors’ 
disadvantage—has not helped endear the 
article to other major manufacturers 
Collusion or no collusion, coming on 
the heels of the Digest’s indictment, the 
FTC complaints have put the cigarette 
companies in just about as uncomforta 
ble a spot as they've ever known. 


‘e Others on the Spot—Only Reynolds 


and Philip Morris were named in com 
plaints, though the commission an 
nounced simultaneously that Brown and 
Williamson had signed a stipulation 
agreeing to cease and desist from certain 
representations in behalf of its Kool, 
mentholated cigarettes. It’s better than 
an even bet, however, that before FTC’s 
zeal has run its course all the majo: 
cigarette makers will have felt the com 
mission's pressure. 

Representatives of the other big com 
panies this week officially took the att 
tude that the Philip Morris and Re: 
nolds complaints were none of thei 
business, but privately they fear tha 
they have all the earmarks of an indus 
try- -wide crackdown. Usual FTC pro 


cedure in moving against an entire in 
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ustry is to issue complaints against all 
ompanies simultaneously. An alterna- 
ve technique, however, is to knock 
jown one big fellow first, then mop up 
he smaller fry. Reynolds’ Camels are 
e biggest-selling cigarettes. Philip 


Morris, which has tangled with the com- 
mission formerly, has been the indus- 
try’s standout performer in point of sales 
gains for the past few years. 

@ What Charges Are—Best evidence 
that FTC is likely to go farther afield 


before it’s finished with the cigarette 
business is found in the nature of the 
complaints against Philip Morris and 
Reynolds. These reach down into every 
nook and cranny of recent advertising in 
behalf of Philip Morris and Camels, also 


e Furniture—Production of mattresses 
containing iron or steel is stopped Sept. 
]; studio couches, sofa beds, and lounges 
Nov. 1 under L-49. Inventories of but- 
tons, etc. may be used. 

All orders (including military) for 
metal office furniture are subject to 
specific clearance of WPB under L-13-a. 

L-135 prohibits production of wood 
upholstered furniture containing iron or 
steel other than joining hardware. 


@ Bicycles—Amendment 2 to Revised 
Ration Order 7 cuts eligibility lists to 
pattern of restrictions used in tire and 
automobile rationing. 


e Rent—Landlords who file petitions 
for adjustments in maximum rents under 
Amendment 1 to Procedural Regulation 
3 must notify tenants within 24 hours. 


e Sugar—Amendment 7 to Rationing 
Order 3 simplifies system of issuing sugar 
purchase certificates for industrial users 
delivering to government agencies; 
Amendment 6 extends increased allot- 
ments of industrial and _ institutional 
users for July and August period through 
September and October. 


@ Steel—The War Shipping Administra- 
tion is added to list of agencies for 
which iron and steel may be used to 
manufacture articles prohibited for civil- 
ians, and the military exemption com- 
modity list is revised by amendment to 
M-126. 


© Copper—Foundries and ingot makers 
are required by amendment to M-9-b to 
prove they are entitled to receive deliv- 
ery of refined copper, alloy ingots, or 
copper scrap. 

M-9-a is amended to place all de- 
liveries of copper under complete allo- 
cation by Director General. Brass mills 
and wire mills are restricted and alloca- 
tion control to foundries and ingot mak- 
ers is transferred from M-9-a to M-9-b. 


© Silver—Standard commercial bar sil- 
ver may not be imported at a price 
above 35%¢ an oz. under Regulation 198 
and is exempt from GMPR by an 
amendment issued with the new order. 


© Coal—Purchasers of bituminous coal 
for home consumption are not required 
to keep records of such transactions 
under Amendment 16 to Regulation 
120. Maximum price for bituminous 
coal shipped from Western Pennsyl- 
vania deep mines by truck for conversion 


WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


Washington's Significant Orders on Materials and Prices 


into metallgurical coke is adjusted by 
Amendment 14. 


© Petroleum—Eastern states maximum 
gasoline prices are reduced 24¢ a gal.; 
kerosene is down 0.9¢, distillates and 
light heating oils, 1.1¢. Residual fuel 
oil is reduced 15¢ a bbl. 


@ Lumber—M-177 freezes all consumer 
stocks of Balsa wood amounting to 
more than 100 board feet, prohibiting 
use except for specific types of life- 
saving, aircraft, and technical apparatus 
for government or lend-lease. 

Regulation 196 establishes a ceiling 
for wood products made by turning or 
shaping lumber to a pattern on a cutting 
machine. 


© Rope—Specified government transac- 
tions in manila cordage are exempted 
from GMPR under Amendment 3 to 
Supplementary Regulation 4. 


@ Rubber—Amendment 11 to M-15-b-1 
prohibits use of tire friction scrap in 
soles and heels. 

Feeding nipples for lambs are allowed 
by Amendment 12 to M-15-b-1. 

Regrooving of tires is prohibited by 
Amendment 12 to M-15-b. 

Regulation 200 establishes maximum 
prices that shoe repairmen may charge 
for rubber heels. 


@ Lead—Lead bullet rod price ceilings 
are set by Regulation 199. 

Monthly lead pool of 15% of each 
producer’s output is temporarily aban- 
doned due to the easier supply situa- 
tion (BW —Jul.25’42,p96) by revocation 
of M-38-j. 


@ Leather—Importation of sheep shear- 
lings is restricted after Aug. 17 by M-63 
and M-63-b; and best quality are re- 
served for Army and Navy flying suits 
under amendment to M-94. 

Modification of M-114 __ increases 
leather available for civilian shoes, and 
amendment to M-80 allocates more 
leather for civilian shoe repair. 


© Textiles—Manufacturers of combed 
cotton yarns must earmark large parts 
of production for armed services after 
Nov. 2 under Amendment 1 to M-155. 

Ceilings for Army-specification full 
shrunk cotton drill are provided under 
Amendment 9 to Regulation 118 which 
replaces formula ceiling of Regulation 
157. 

M-70, as amended, makes Defense 


Supplies Corp. sole purchasing agent for 
raw jute imported after Sept. 1. 


© Paper—Brightness ceilings of 100% 
rag content paper are removed by 
Amendment 2 to L-1l1 (chlorine con- 
servation order). 


© Transport — Trucks carrying exposed 
moving picture film are relieved from 
certain provisions of ODT 3 under gen- 
eral permit 3-3. 

Rail carriers are allowed to accept 
less-than-carload freight shipments for 
armed forces on maneuvers without re- 
gard to ODT 1 under permit 1-2. 

Amendment 1 to L-158 authorizes 
producers to schedule ahead of all other 
orders rated lower than A-l-a manufac 
ture of replacement parts for passenger 
automobiles, light, medium and _ heavy 
motor trucks, truck trailers, passenger 
carriers, and off-the-highway motor 
vehicles. 

OPA ceilings on charges for steve- 
doring and car loading and unloading 
when performed under a contract with 
any war procurement agency do not 
apply until Sept. 1 under Amendment 4 
to Regulation 11, and ceilings on trans- 
oy rus by tank trucks are postponed 

y Amendment 5. 


© Autos—Rationing order 2A is amended 
to allow state and local government 
agencies to purchase new cars (Amend- 
ment 11) and to make persons engaged 
in experimentation related to the war 
effort eligible for passenger autos 
(Amendment 10). 


© Other Price Orders—Formula for pric- 
ing farm tractors and other equipment 
construction of which has been changed 
since March is provided by Order 51 
under GMPR. . . . Sales of fat-bearing 
and oil-bearing animal waste materials 
are brought under GMPR by Amend- 
ment 19 to Regulation |. 


© Other Priority Orders—L-173 cuts off 
production of domestic space heaters, 
calling for use of fuel oil or gas, except 
to fill orders for war agencies... . 
Tannic acid is restricted to essential 


purposes by M-204. . . . Railroad-type 
industrial cars are placed under strict 
control by L-97-b. . . . Restrictions on 


pigments and oils for paints and var- 
nishes for toys are removed by Amend- 
ment 2 to L-81. . . . Quantity of car- 
bon tetrachloride available to certain 
users between now and Sept. 30 is 
doubled by Amendment 1 to M-4l. 
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Wire Rope 
and Wood 


are Weapons, Too 


Not every product requires ‘‘conversion’’ before waging war. 
The timber for shipyards, barracks and hangars comes from 
nature's long-standing stocks. And the Yellow Strand Preformed 
Wire Rope that speeds its cutting, milling and fabrication is a 
veteran prime mover employed for years by lumbermen—and by 
oil drillers, miners and operators in scores of industries. 


One reason why both wood and Yellow Strand Wire Rope 
rate as indispensable weapons on the production front is the way 
they conserve metal tonnage. In tough, elastic Yellow Strand, for 
example, are drawn-to-order steel wires with a tensile strength 
exceeding 240,000 pounds per square inch. Limbered by pre- 
forming, such a rope may deliver twice the service of a lesser 
grade. Its stamina survives multiple shifts—resisting fatigue and 


overloads, postponing replacements, keeping men and machines 
on gainful jobs. 


If you use wire rope to load, lift or convey materials, getting 
its full work-capacity is good Americanism. Any B & B branch 
or distributor will help you secure the maximum aid of Preformed 
Yellow Strand and Yellow Strand Plaited Safety Slings. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CoO., ST. LOUIS 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


Preformed WIRE ROPE 


take some hard licks at Philip \forgy 

Dunhill cigarettes and Revelati ws 

tobacco, and at Reynolds’ Prince Aj}, 

tobacco. 7 

Here are the highlights of t! 
rette complaints: 

FTC censures claims that Philip \fo, 
ris are nonirritating and that | 
arettes’ superiority over other b; 
this respect has been scien 
proved. Particularly, the commi 
jects to the claim “that such fi 
and the publication thereof in iy 
journals constitute —‘unquestionab 
proof’ of the superiority of Philip Mor 
cigarettes.” 

@ Crack at Medical Journals—'|) 
marks the first time that FTC, in de 
ing with a major case, has stated thy 
the publication of experiments in me 
ical papers does not constitute pr 
that the findings are to be regarded , 
reliable. The articles referred to in the 
complaint appeared in the Journal of the 
American Medical Assn.—a source here 
tofore generally believed sacrosanct | 
advertisers. Moreover, Philip Morris a 
vertising has been accepted by the 
Journal. 

e Tackling Testimonials—Reynolds | 
cited for claiming that smoking Cam« 
aids the digestion, gives added encrgy, 
soothing to the nerves; that Camels are 
made of costlier tobaccos; that they are 
preferred by tobacco planters; that the 
are slower burning (big theme of mu 
recent Camel advertising). Most signif 
cantly, FTC smashes into Reynolds’ us 
of testimonials in Camels’ behalf. Sa 
the commission, “many such testimor 
als are false and are known by the x 
spondents to be false and are obta 

in sole consideration of the payment 
made for them by the respondents.” 

FTC has moved against testimonials 
before, but generally its targets hav 
been patent medicines whose test 
nialists were likely to be bearded forcig’ 

doctors of mysterious antecedents an 
dubious authenticity. “The commissio 
has never before been critical of testi 
monials offered by such well-known chai 
acters as the sports” stars whose names 
have been used to promote Camel 
e Whole Hog or None—It’s no wonder 
that the other cigarette makers are jit 
tery. FTC obviously is ready to go t 
the mat with cigarette advertising, and 
no holds are barred. 

Evidence that it’s now a case of whiole 
hog or none, as fart as the commission |s 
concerned, is implicit in the report that 
Philip Morris offered to sign a stipula 
tion curbing the advertising of Dunhill 
cigarettes. The FTC refused to scttl 
for anything less than a stipulation cov 
ering the entire complaint—including all 
the citations on Philip Morris cigarettes 
Philip Morris has announced that the 
charges made by the commission “arc 
without merit and will be contested 
vigorously.” 


e No Foreign Accents—F C's grievance 
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against Dunhill’s centers around the 
charge the long cigarettes are so adver- 
tised and labeled that they have “the | 
tendency to mislead and deceive the pur- | 
chasing public into the belief that the 
cigarettes are manufactured in England 
and wnported into this country and are 
the same cigarettes formerly sold by Al- 
fred Dunhill, Ltd., at a higher price than 
that at which the respondent sells them.” 
There is nothing new in this part of 
the complaint. FTC always has been 
tough on advertisers who attempted to 
import a bit of swank. It’s less than a 
couple of years since ge | Morris re- 
yamped the labeling of Philip Morris 
and other of the company’s cigarette 
brands to comply with FT'C’s demand. 
e Hitting at the Vitals—This sort of de 
flowering is very different indeed, how 
ever, from the complaints now issued 
against Philip Morris and Camels. Scien 
tific tests, testimonials, claims of costlier 
tobaccos—these have been the core of 
cigarette advertising in recent years. 


Shopping by Mail 
Paper on Coast enlists its 


local advertisers in save-tire 


campaign inspired by a special 
edition for Japanese evacuees. 


Mindful of the success of the Arcadia 
(Calif.) T'ribune-News in distributing a 
special mail order edition for local met 
chants to Japanese evacuees in the 
nearby Santa Anita assembly center 
(BW—Jul.18’42,p19), the Merced Sun 
Star last week began publishing a mail 
order edition for its subscription list. 
@As a Mileage Saver—The California 
daily appealed to readers to buy by mail 
(from ean merchants whose adver 
tising appeared in its columns) as a way 
to save tire mileage and time. On every 
other page, interspersed with the adver- 
tisements, was a 6x10-inch order blank 
with space for listing nine items with 
quantity, size, color, and price. 

There was also a reminder of the 3% 
state sales tax, a line for the customer's 
signature, and three lines on which read- 
ers could ask for information about 
other items. Most advertisements fea 
tured a “shop-with-us-by-mail’” appeal. 
© Message to Evacuees—The first issue 
(July 30) also included a “special mes- 
sage to the residents of the Merced 
‘Japanese evacuation] center’ remind- 
ing them that there were many items 
they might need to buy before they 
moved on to a permanent center in 
southeastern Colorado. 

Dean Lesher, publisher of the Sun- 
Star, says response to the mail order edi- 
tions so far distributed has been such as 
‘o ensure their continuance. Now he is 
song out after advertising from firms in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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LIKE Oil ON TROUBLED WATERS... 
PHILLIPS SCREWS 

MAKE “SMOOTH SAILING” FOR 
ASSEMBLY OPERATIONS 


“AND DON’T FORGET... 


PHILLIPS SCREWS COST LESS TO USE!” 


Rapid Driving ¢ No Slipping - Better 
Holding = 50% Less Assembly Time 
with Phillips Screws 


Here’s the formula for doubling 
fastening schedules: Replace slow- 
driving slotted screws and awkward 
hand-driving methods with Phillips 
Recessed Head Screws and pneu- 
matic or electric drivers. Phillips 
screw and driver fit as one, making 
easier, fumble-free driving with no 
danger of driver slipping from recess 
to mar surface or cause injuries. 

Slotted screw bottlenecks — 
crooked screws — split heads— 


burrs — all the slotted screw head 
aches that waste so much time and 
effort are eliminated. Work goes 
smoothly when you replace snail 
paced slotted screws with lightn 
ing-fast Phillips screws. 

You'll discover you get 2 hours 
work done in one with a 50% 
saving in cost as well. 


Contact companies listed below 
for further facts. 


GIVE VOU Zor /- csreco 11 wowsn corr 


WOOD SCREWS - MACHINE SCREWS - SHEET METAL SCREWS + STOVE BOLTS - SPECIAL THREAD-CUTTING SCREWS 
+ SCREWS WITH LOCK WASHERS 


New England Screw Co., Keene, N.H. 
The Charles Parker Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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can “upgrade” faster! 


Foxboro Potentiometer Controllers on 
Furnaces enable new-trained men to’ 
produce uniformly accurate results. 


a -~ ~ sar 7 
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Even complex jobs like pipe-line pump- 
ing station control are automatically 
performed by Foxboro Instrumentation. 


> 
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— the need for guesswork in your 
production operations ...and you've gone 
along way toward solution of your man-power 
problems. For, even green hands” can then 
learn new jobs quickly and accurately! 

A tall order? Not by any means! Install 
Measurement and Control Instruments by 
Foxboro and the uncertainties are eliminated 

.. skilled” operations become simple routine. 

Through Foxboro Instrumentation, measure- 
ments of important temperatures, pressures 
and flow-rates give operators positive guid- 
ance at all times. Continuous records show 
what happened throughout each run. And, 
in many instances, fully automatic control 
gives results more accurate than any manual 
contro]! 

Your upgrading problems, too, may be 
open to important simplification through use 
of appropriate Foxboro installations. Why not 
find out? The Foxboro Company, 120 Neponset 
Avenue, Foxboro, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


OXBO 
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MEASUREMENT AND CONTROL SYSTEMS 
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Distillers Conver 


| complete conversion to war 
| . 
@ Shutdown on 


This time, despite earls 
false alarms, it looks rea! for 
dustry expects WPB to so 
making of whisky on Nov. | 


The whisky industry this 
given more “farewell appearai 
Sir Harry Lauder ever did. | 
the War Production Board h 
up the industry’s alcohol 

quota, distillers have proclai 


Nov. 1—Whisky } 
been produced at a phenomenal ry 
however, and will continue to be p; 
duced in considerable volume until Noy 
1. On that date, according to indus 
sources, a War Production Bx 
not yet promulgated will finally pro! 
all production of whisky and gin 
In order to insure the supp! 
alcohol required for smokeles 
mustard gas, lend-lease, and last 
least synthetic rubber, the WPB 
been converting the whisky d 
to alcohol production as fast a 
since early this year. First step was t 
take over all facilities used to 
alcohol for gin and blended whi 
which could produce regular indust 
alcohol without alterations. ‘This n 
took away from the industry it 
production of alcohol for gin 
blended whisky, but did not affect 


reserve supplies already watered down 


and barreled. 
© Acceptable Substitute—The indus 
then turned to the production of a 


of less than the 190 proof required for 


industrial purposes. This it could 
duce with its remaining facilities. Suc 
spirits, when properly clarified by act 
vated carbon, make acceptable 
tute gins and blended whiskies, alt! 
the industry would have denied it a 
ago. However, the clarification 
adds to cost and the Federal Al 
l'ax Unit collects 30¢ a gallon tax on 
spirits so “rectified.” 
additional costs, the OPA last week 
lowed a 14¢ per quart price increase 
gin. 

After taking over the industn 
alcohol-producing facilities, the \WPB 


next move was to take over as much ot 


the industrv’s raw whisky output 
could be redistilled into 190- prov 


hol in such industrial alcohol pla 


| were working at less than full capacit 
| due to the molasses shortage. 
@ Complete Conversion Next—In the 


meantime, the WPB undertook t 
tain sufficient secondhand and 
equipment to convert all whisky 
leries to the production of 190 
alcohol. With the California wine ind 
trv turning over 30 to 4Q brand\ 
capable of making alcohol, the WPB 
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MAGNETIC THUMBTACK 


Thumbtacks and bulletin boards are 
closely allied but in the General Elec- 


small magnets of alnico, most power- 
ful permanent magnet material, hold 
papers firmly in place. 


now able to insure full conversion of the 


year reserve of whisky in warehouses and 
the chance of gaining public favor by 
war work, the industry as a whole has 


Whisky stocks have long been excessive 
and only concentration in strong com- 
panies has prevented serious breaks. 


tive situation has been such, however, 
that no distiller couid afford to stop pro- 
ducing until every one did. This has 
been true of the gin and blended whisky 
distillers who normally produce the alco- 
hol they need on a current basis and now 
have little more than a year’s supply of 
blending alcohol on hand against the 
five-year supply of straight whisky. 

The WPB has thus far declined to 
close down the whole industry until it 
could guarantee complete conversion 
since there is little to be gained in terms 
of the war effort by prohibiting whisky 
production until the plants affected can 
be converted to alcohol. 


LAUNDERED BOTTLE CAPS 


Desperate for bottle caps, beer and 
soft drink distributors are now singing 
the reuse theme. On bottle labels and 
the caps themselves, patrons are urged 
to treat the precious caps tenderly and 
stamp them back on the bottles before 
the returns are made. 

But that’s only half the problem. Be- 
fore the caps can be reused, they must 
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whisky industry by Nov. 1. With a five- | 


¢ Competitive Problem—The competi- | 


| 


tric Works laboratory, where a steel | 
partition serves as a bulletin board, | 


had everything to gain by conversion. | 


He-men Working 


The officers and crews of the merchant 
marine and the flight personnel of over- 
seas transport planes are front-line fight- 
ers every trip. 

For this is a war of the Seven Seas and 
the boundless sky — a war in which trans- 
portation is the very life-blood of victory. 
Getting men and materials—where they’re 
needed, when they’re needed—is a gi- 
gantic job. It demands the all-out efforts 
of the nation’s united transportation 
resources. 

American Export Lines’ men on new 
fast cargo ships are plying the seas be- 
tween this country and distant shores. 

American Export Airlines’ men in great 
four-engine long-range aircraft are flying 
a new transatlantic air service. 


We are proud of these men and pledge 
the full resources of our co-ordinated 
international transportation system. 


American 
[XportZ.. 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
KEEP ‘EM SAILING... KEEP ‘EM FLYING 


OIL BY CHRISTMAS? 


There was no time for speeches or 
ceremony when, somewhere along the 
Texas-Arkansas border, a crew of 
welders tacked together the first two 
sections of what will be the largest 
completely arc-welded crude oil pipe- 
line in the world. Speed is the all- 
important keynote, and to finish the 
550-mile line from Longview, Tex., 


to Norris City, Ill., by Christmas 
seven pipeline contractors will build 
as many different sections. From Nor 
ris City a smaller line will be con 
structed to Mt. Vernon, Ind., a load 
ing point for barge shipments up the 
Ohio River to the Eastern shortage 
area. The main pipeline is expected 
to reduce tank car shuttle time from 
18 days to 10 days in delivery of 
vitally needed oil to eastern centers. 


be cleaned and sterilized. Here, local 
laundries and the Solvay Sales Corp. 
have come to the rescue. In the Solvay 
process, the caps are placed in net 
laundry bags, washed in successive solu- 
tions of hot alkaline detergent and hy- 
pochlorite, then subjected to prolonged 


Phe severe demands places heat in drying tumblers. This cleaning 
upon Advanced Training process removes all lithographed brand 
: names and eliminates the necessity for 

Planes require an cngine of : / 

sorting. 

unusual ruggedness and Laundries are getting about 5¢ a 
dependability | pound for the bottle cap service and wel- 
' come the business, because the amount 
| JACOBS Engines are built of manual labor which is involved is 
ns tf and are now relatively slight. One Kansas City laun- 


dry is reported to be reclaiming two tons 
of bottle caps a week. 

Laboratory tests indicate that soft 
zines combined drinks, bottled with “‘laundered”’ caps, 
| have as low bacterial count as those bot- 
tled with new caps. 


J A O = TIN FOR BOTTLERS-AGAIN 
Enterprising Philadelphia _ bottlers, 
G, | who found in discarded tin cans a new 
- 


| source for bottle caps, only to be cut off 
POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA. U.S.A 


/ powerms more Iw in-crer inne 


Trainers than all other en- 


from it when the salvage committee of 
the local defense council squawked to 
WPB about their competition for the 
scrap (BW —Aug.1'42,p42), had a new 
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lease on life—and the old tin cans—this 
week. 
When Herbert L. Gutterson, head « 

W PB’s conservation division, forced the 
bottlers to abandon their tin can col- 
lections, he specifically forbade such 
practices in areas where local defense 
agencies were conducting official drives. 
That gave the bottlers an idea; maybe 
they could tap the waste tin can supply 
in Philadelphia suburbs and outlying 
rural districts where collection and haul- 
ing difficulties made it impractical for 


‘officials of the tin salvage drive to opcr- 


ate. In their straitened circumstances, 
cut off from all materials for bottle caps 
other than reduced amounts of black- 
plate, (which won’t take lithograplied 
designs), nothing seemed too difficult to 
the bottlers. 

So the deal was made with WPB’s 
blessing. Hereafter, the bottlers will not 
interfere with the salvage committce's 
efforts in Philadelphia proper, but in the 
outlying areas their delivery men will 
make the rounds of the hotels, hospit 
restaurants, colleges, and apartment 
houses, making what deals they can with 
janitors. And there’s no ceiling price on 
old tin cans, particularly on the prize 
large-quantity sizes from which bottle 
caps can be stamped most economically. 
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BUSINESS WEEK REPORTS TO EXECUTIVES 


THE BATTLE OF THE PREFABS” 


What's what and who's who in the wartime test of prefabricated housing—a program 


that has been caught in a governmental ring-around-the-rosey, but an idea on which 


private industry has been doing a war job with important post-war implications. How 


the “assembly-line homes” look, how they are built, what questions they raise. 


The U.S. government is building 
today. houses and dormitories by the 
hundred thousand. These are shelter for 
workers at shipyards, munitions plants, 
other war activities, here and abroad. 
Most of the construction uses govern- 
ment money but there are privately 
financed projects which have justified 
their claim to materials by showing that 
they are necessary to the war effort. 

In its striving for speed the govern- 
ment has experimented with all sorts of 
short cuts. The most controversial of 
these is the prefabricated-demountable 
house—which is assembled from sections 
manufactured in special plants, and 
which can be taken down for removal to 
other locations. 

A mass test of the demountable fea- 
ture of the government's prefabricated 


housing program has arrived well ahead 
of expectations. Within a few wecks 
186 houses at Indianhead, Md., will be 
taken down, moved, and re-erected at 
Suitland, Md., just outside Washington. 

These transplanted dwellings repre- 
sent almost one-third of the 586 pre- 
fabricated homes built at Indianhead 
for workers at a Navy ordnance plant. It 
developed that the Navy (following a 
tradition of the armed services) had set 
its sights high to be sure that it would 
have enough. But when it was found that 
Indianhead was over-supplied, Wash- 
ington’s Alley Dwelling Authority, as 
agent for the Federal Public Housing 
Authority, decided to move the prefabs 
as a partial alleviation of a desperate 
shortage in wartime Washington. 

The prefabricated building industry is 


confident that the operation v 
cessful because Indianhead wa 
ing-ground for the — prefabri 
mountable idea. What it didn’t | 
on was the removal of fa 
with the houses. ‘lclephone and « 
tric wires will be taken down, pok 
be pulled, water mains and sew 
be dug up and all will be re-insta 
Suitland to avoid additional requ 
for needed war metals. 
‘'T'ransplacement of these hous« 
tain to attract national attention, \ 
a publicity break for the indust 
will settle once and for all the quest 
of whether it will be feasible to m 
prefabricated houses from war plant 
distant locations where they 
needed when peace comes. It 
support those who welcomed the 


SCTV ICC 


PREFAB ON PARADE 


For a typical job for prefabricators, 
look at the war housing development 
near the Norfolk (Va.) Navy Yard. 
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Here 5,000 prefabricated and partly 
preassembled demountable homes are 
being built in five months to relieve 
a housing shortage. Each piece in 
each structure in this row is made up 


in advance and assembled in the larg 
est unit that can be handled manuall 
All industry watches such wartin« 
tests as guides to the post-war possibil 
ities of prefabricated home buildin 
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mass production of houses in central 
plants. 

Architects and engineers are saying 
that prefabrication must be a valid inno- 
vation or it would have been killed off 
long ago by unsympathetic government 
treatment. ‘They add that it should go 
places under commercial promotion 
after federal controls are removed. For 
mere ga has held its place against 

eavy odds in Uncle Sam’s housing pro- 
gram for war workers. 

As revised, government contracts call 
for 43,188 prefabricated-demountable 
houses to cost around $150,000,000. 
This is pretty small potatoes in an over- 
all plan for over 300,000 homes costing 
nearly $1,700,000,000 to be erected in 
1942. But it should be sufficient to test 
the worth of the idea, to climinate the 
“bugs,” to establish this new type of 
construction in the market that will 
follow the war. 

Accomplishments fell short of the un- 
official goal which called for completion 
of the prefab program before July 1. 
On July 24 the total number of de- 
mountable-prefab dwellings programmed 
(including those ordered before hous- 
ing “unification’’) was 98,428. Of these 
72,484 were under construction and 
completed, but only 8,505 available for 
occupancy. 

By July 1, the total number of “fam- 
ily dwelling units” programmed (includ- 


ing houses of various types) was 316,166 
and of these 251,269 were “under con- 
struction and completed.” There were 
106,820 of all types available for occu- 
pancy and 95,520 occupied. 

In the trailer and portable house cate- 
gory totals on the same date were: 
20,026 programmed, 15,935 under con- 
struction and completed, 8,963 ready for 
occupancy, 7,282 occupied. 

In the case of dormitories for single 
persons the score was: 82,894 total pro- 


CROSS-SECTION 


In the course of preparing this report, 
Business Week assembled from various 
sources a long list of companies which were 
named as being associated in various ways 
with the manufacture of prefabricated hous- 
ing. Officers of many of these companies 
were interviewed; from others, information 
was obtained by correspordence. From 
those who furnished specific data on actual 
prefab production in which they were en- 
gaged, Business Week has compiled the 
information appearing on the lower half of 
this and succeeding pages of the report. 
Where they sent suitable photographs of 
the houses they were building, these have 
been included. Where information has 
not been made available, the list obviously 
has omissions. It should be taken as a 
cross-section picture of what’s going on in 
the prefab field; not as a complete inven- 
tory of that field. 


grammed, 36,492 under construc! on 
and completed, 13,760 available for oc. 
cupancy, 8,148 occupied. 

These totals (the cumulative resu!! of 
the present and previous housing 
gimes) appear less dramatic when 1)\<.s- 
ured against earlier showings. Thu. in 


the three months prior to July 1 the 
numbers of houses that became avail :}yle 
for occupancy in the different classitica- 
tions were: Family dwelling units 22.94 
(including prefabs); trailers and por! 
houses 5,002; dormitories 4,164. | 
last spring Washington was talking +5,- 
000 prefab houses before July 1. 

Actual accomplishment as measiired 
by units “available for occupancy” was 
31,862 of prefab and all other types 
between the last of March and the first 
of July. 

The war housing program has been 
slowed down by numerous handicips, 
Ponderous government machinery nec- 
essarily moves more cautiously than pri- 
vate enterprise. ‘Then, after the unitica- 
tion of the different federal divisions 
that had been building houses under the 
National Housing Agency, officials felt 
they had to re-examine what had been 
done and, in many cases, re-plan projects 
in the making. 

Thus the new management went on 
record against factory prefabrication and 
let it be known that when the present 
program was finished there probabl 


American Houses, Inc.—Factory-prefabri- 
cated houses of wooden frame construction, 
priced at $2,000 and up. Some demount- 
able types. About 4,000 houses built, 


2,000 on contract. Capacity of plants, 75 
houses a day. (Licenses other companies to 
build its designs.) Address—570 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Bates Prefabricated Structures—Factory- 
picfabricated, demountable houses of 


Douglas fir frame with plywood panel, in- 
terior and exterior, Plants at Oakland and 
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Santa Clara, Calif. have capacity of 50 
houses a day, and a third plant is avail- 
able. Cost with equipment is $2,831. 400 
houses built, and 1,000 on contract. Ad- 
dress—Tribune Tower, Oakland, Calif. 


Henry C. Beck Co.—Demountable 
houses, fabricated at building site, of wood. 
About 5,000 houses built, with 1,600 on 
contract. Cost, $3,000. Daily plant capac- 
ity stated as unlimited. Address—406 Con- 
struction Bldg., Dallas, ‘Tex. 


E. L. Bruce Co.—Factory-prefabricated, 
completely demountable houses, working 
entirely on government orders. Wall sec- 
tions and interior partitions of plywood, 


bolted together during construction. No 
houses completed but 1100 on contract. 
Plant will produce two houses an hour, 
Address—Memphis, Tenn. 


Burmester Housing Corp.—Factory-pre- 
fabricated houses of plywood and Homa- 
sote; may be made demountable at addi- 


tional cost of $150 and up. Cost $3,000 


and up. 115 houses built. Plant capacity, 
three a day. Address—Middleton, Wis. 


Clinton G. Bush Lumber Corp.—Both 
factory-prefabricated and _ fabricated-on- 
building-site houses, all demountable. Prices 
fange from $2,600 up. Construction of 
wooden frame; exterior of wood siding, plv- 
wood, or shingles; interior of Upson board, 
rigid insulation board and gypsum. About 
600 built, 500 on contract. Plant capacity, 


50 units a day. Address—370 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y. ‘ 
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wouldn’t be any repeat orders. It 
charged that this type of building was 
more costly than conventional methods 
and was accepted only because it prom- 
ised faster results. The FPHA (which 
does the actual building for the NHA) 
frankly favors fabrication by shops set 
up at the building site, as against manu- 
facture of prefabricated houses at dis- 
tant central plants. 


14,100 Homes at Norfolk 


In such a situation delays are inevit- 
able. Thus not a single house has been 
built by the FPHA at Detroit, one of 
the hottest spots on the entire war map. 
But compensating results are evident in 
other areas. Barrett & Hilp, San Fran- 
cisco contractors, are making the dust fly 
in the Norfolk-Portsmouth area where 
14,100 new homes are scheduled. 

On Aug. 7 Barrett & Hilp finished 
the 4,000th house of a 5,000 demount- 
able house contract that got under way 
late last spring. Sixty-three houses were 
erected in a single day. ‘They: are a 
standardized design by the Homasote 
Co. whose insulating board is exten- 
sively used in war housing. Barrett & 
Hilp fabricate the panels at a plant 
which used to be a fertilizer factory 10 
miles from the building site. Houses 
cost $3,000 each. This is the biggest of 
all the prefab contracts. 

Prefab houses so far built for govern- 


ment and private account confound the 
theorists in several particulars. House- 
wives of all classes have shown a prefer- 
ence of the conventional peak-roofed 
styles over the “modern” flat-roof de- 
signs favored by architectural progres- 
sives. ‘Then centralized prefabrication 
has hit plenty of snags. Local contract- 
ors, architects, building trades unions, 
politicians have ganged up against the 
idea that homes like automobiles should 
be built in great, permanent plants and 
shipped to distant sites. ‘The pull in 
favor of decentralization has split prefab 
philosophy right down the middle. And 
this division makes necessary a clarifica- 
tion of terms. , 

In talking prefab these days you must 
specify whether you mean: (1) factory 
prefabrication, whereby the house is cut 
and assembled into large units at a cen- 
tral factory and shipped thence to the 
site; or (2) site fabrication, whereby cut- 
ting and assembly of panels is done in 
a shop (often a temporary, movable 
structure covered by canvas) set up at 
the building lot. 

Though the FPHA favors site fabrica- 
tion, figures show that the factory prefab 
people have captured most of the busi- 
ness. Out of the contracts for 43,188 
prefab-demountable houses on order as 
of July 21, 36,808 were for factory- 
prefabricated units, and 6,380 were for 
site-fabricated units. 


While admitting that factory pr 
fabbed houses have cost somewhat mor 
than conventional ones under the gov 
ernment program, the industry denies 
that this is a fair test. Most important, 
it says, 1s the labor cost. 

In normal years only about 5 of 
home construction is done by the high 
priced American Federation of Labor's 
building trades unions. ‘The remaining 
95% consists of non-union jobs (outsid 
the big cities where union workers pr 
dominate). 

Right now practically all home con 
struction is under the government and 
the government is committed to union 
jobs. Some men in the prefab busin: 
say that the house which now cost 
Uncle Sam $3,000 could be sold for 
$2,500, including a sufficient profit fo: 
the company, if the work were given 
back to non-union men. 


Standards Too High? 


Furthermore, prefab executives point 
out that the government 
making changes in specifications which 
call for standards unnecessary to com 
fortable living and inconsistent with 
speedy construction. ‘They estimate that 
elimination of these fancy requirement 
would save 20% on U.¢£. costs. An 
they assert that they can beat com 
tional building prices by 30% to 4 
given control of design, freedom in hit 


is constanth 


Butler Manufacturing Co.—Production 
now entirely devoted to military barracks. 
Built about 100 dymaxion, steel, grain-bin 
houses costing $1,400. Houses are factory- 
prefabricated, demountable. Constructed of 
stecl, plywood and insulating board. Address 
—13th and Eastern Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Empire Housing Corp.—Factory-prefabri- 
cated, demountable houses. Constructed of 
plywood. 200 houses manufactured, 2,000 
on contract. Price, $3,000. Capacity 25 
houses daily. Plants at Corona, N. Y. and 
Danville, Va. Address—369 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Ivon R. Ford Lumber Co.—Houses of 


wood frame with stressed plywood cover- 


ing; factory-prefabricated, except for siding 
and roofing which are field-applied. Basic 
plan can be adapted to provide demount- 
ability feature. Construction cost given as 
$2.50 per sq. ft. erected, not including 
foundation, heating, plumbing. 536 houses 
built. Plant capacity 2 houses a day with 
facilities for expansion, | Address—Mc- 
Donough, N. Y. 
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GBH-Way Homes Inc.—Factory-prefab- 


ricated houses which can be made demount- 


able by using double headed nails. Plywood 
interiors; siding or double coursed shingle 
exterior. About 100 houses built, 200-house 
contract pending. Plant capacity, one house 
a day. Address—Walnut, Ill. 


General Fabricators, Inc.—Factorv-prefab- 
ricated, demountable houses of wood 
frames, Masonite Presdwood interiors, Ma- 
sonite Tempered Presdwood exterior. The 
houses cost $3,000. About 5,300 built and 


750 are contracted for. Plant capacity. 25 


1710 Eve St., 


or 30 houses a day. Address 


N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Inc.—F actorv-prcfabr 


ty 


General Houses, 
cated houses with demountable fc 
an extra cost of $5—$15 per unit. Plywood 
used extensively but company has veered 
gypsum board where practical. Ha 
about 500 houses in 10 years; has 250 un 
der government “letter of intent.” Cost 
government houses, about $3,000. Has built 
small houses for Farm Security Administra 
tion for $1,139. Plant capacity, 20 dail 
Address—Barr Bldg., Washington, D. ¢ 


The Green Lumber Co.—Factory-pr 
fabricated houses (made demountabl« 


Le 
i 


“s 


extra cost of approximately $50 a unit), 
lumber, plywood, and insulation. Price 
about $3,000. Over 1,000 houses built and 
about 2,000 on contract. Plant capacity 
houses a day. Address—Laurcl, Miss 


Green’s Ready-Built Homes—WVall bo: 
interiors; super-plywood unsanded exterior 
completely factory-prefabricated and 
mountable. Cost, about $3,000. A nun 
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ing workers, and sufficient volume. 
Fumbling, buck-passing and compcti- 
tion among rival government agencies 
brought the original housing program to 
such a pass that President Roosevelt had 
to step in to avert a complete break- 
down. Last February he combined all 
the government building agencies under 
the National Housing Agency and put 
John B. Blandford, Jr., at its head. 

In the revised setup the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration continues to guaran- 
tee loans on homes, but as a unit of 
NHA. All projects using federal funds 
are supervised by the Federal Public 
Housing Authority. Since the prefab- 
demountable program is so financed, it 
comes under the wing of the FPHA. 

Despite the unification, much confu- 
sion persists. ‘There are cynics who 
charge that the competing building 
agencies still compete as members of 
NHA’s family, that it takes longer now 
to get an okay on plans than it did be- 
fore unification, that personnel of vari- 
ous sub-divisions having little to do hang 
on to papers to make a show of activity, 
that the program in general has just 
about been “coordinated to death.”” And 
they are listening for rumblings from 
war towns swamped by hordes of 
workcrs 

It was this sort of angry chorus that 
brought the prefab idea to the ken of 
President Roosevelt. He was excited by 


the suggestion that this new method 
offered speedy relief to areas where the 
need was most desperate. There was the 
further inducement that, by making the 
houses demountable, most of the value 
and all of the service of the house could 
be preserved for use in other areas after 
the war. 


Roosevelt Orders 45,000 


Following reports on the Indianhead 
experiment (BW —Aug.16'41,p43) and 
a study to determine the capacity of the 
prefab industry, the President earmarked 
$153,000,000 from his special housing 
war chest for 45,000 demountable 
houses (figures that have since been re- 
duced). His decision was a shock to 
bureau hardshells who had expected the 
Indianhead project to discredit the pre- 
fab idea. 

The 586 houses at Indianhead cost 
roughly $3,000 each and were to be the 
final answer to the demountability argu- 
ment. The job was handled by the Pub- 
lic Buildings Administration whose 
activities are now a part of the FPHA. 
This PBA was a venerable organization 
which supervised construction of post 
offices, custom houses, and other pom- 
pous political monuments. Since it dealt 
with the orthodox type of general con- 
tractor and with such orthodox materials 
as brick, stone, mortar, the PBA had 
little enthusiasm for its job of testing 


light, movable dwellings. A whispe: 
that some of the bureau boys h 


Indianhead would become the gra 
this prefab heresy. 
Since the houses were assemblic of 


panels for walls, ceilings, floors, th 
mountable feature was added in 
instances by merely substituting 
bolts or double-headed nails for ord 
nails. Test houses were taken d 
loaded on trucks, moved and re-er 
on sites miles away. Under convent: 
wrecking methods a house is junk « ‘ter 
it is torn down. Indianhead dejoy 
strated that the government can rex 
about 85% of the original value. 
recoverables were the foundations, jin- 
derground service installations, and the 
like. 

But the prefab industry was not yet 
out of the woods. The President's fiind 
was allocated in January. ‘This was bc! 
the unification of the housing effort 
(under the present National Housing 
Agency). The national prefab program 
had been first tossed to the Feder 
Works Agency with Rufe B. Newinan 
in direct charge. 

Prefabricators accepted Mr. Newman 
as a true believer, for he immediate) 
began making large and cheerful noises. 
Word of that $153,000,000 drew would 
be contractors as well as legitimate house 
manufacturers. Many were fabricators 
by yearnings only and there were reports 


ber of houses built in the past few years. 
200 houses on contract. Plant capacity, 5 
houses a day with facilities for expansion. 
Address—1221 18th Avenue, Rockford, Il. 


Gunnison Housing Corp.—Factory-pre- 
fabricated, demountable houses, — stressed 


plywood panel construction. Prices range 
trom $2,700 to $8,500 complete with equip- 
ment. 5,126 houses built; 750 now on 
government contract. Plant capacity, 30 
houses a day. Address—New Albany, Ind. 


Hobart Welded Steel House Co.—Fac- 


tory-prefabricated steel houses costing 
$4,500-$5,000. 75 houses built. Steel pri- 
orities limit present output. Address—]220 
Hobart Rd., Troy, O. 


E. F. Hodgson Co.—Factory-prefabri- 
cated, demountable houses, principally of 
western red cedar for frame and partitions, 
other materials to specifications. Has built 
large number of houses since 1892 at wide 
varicty of prices. Plant at Dover, Mass., 
with daily capacity of 50 units. Address— 
1108-1110 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 


Mass. Sales office also located at 730 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 


Homasote Co.—Company docs not build 
but supplies designs, technical work and 
supervision for franchised dealers and con- 
tractors. Materials are lumber and Homa- 
sote board made largely from  repulped 
waste paper, highly compressed and specially 
treated. Houses are demountable, are fabri- 
cated in decentralized plants 10 to 25 miles 
from site. Cost is $2,970 to $2,992 per 


house completely equipped. Address—Tren- 


ton, N. J. 


Homes, Inc. — Factory-prefabricated 
houses with plywood walls and wood fram- 
ing. One unit demountable. Prices from 

3,250 to $3,650 (demountable, $70 extra). 


65 houses built; contracts for 15. Address— 
13th Place and So. Lewis, Tulsa, Okla. 


Houston Ready-cut House Co.—Build 


both factory-prefabricated and fabricated 
at-building-site houses. Demountable and 
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o: orders being hawked in the corridors 
outside Newman’s office. 

Outwardly everything was promising. 
The world record in house buying was 
sroclaimed. A release of Mar. 6 asserted 
that the Newman regime had contracted 
for more than 45,000 prefabbed de- 
mountable houses in 45 days. 

This was the state of affairs when 
unification came and the FWA had to 
turn over its prefab program to the new 
Federal Public Housing Authority. Mr. 
Newman refused to go along because he 
was Offered a “subordinate position” 
under the new set-up. He stayed with 
the Federal Works Agency. 


Shire Takes Over 


The prefab job was handed to A. C. 
Shire, FPHA’s technical director. Mr. 
Shire is a good executive but his office 
took much of its personnel and philoso- 
phy from the old U. S. Housing 
Authority. 

This meant that the prefab effort 
had again fallen into the hands of men 
with a_ brick-and-mortar slant. ‘The 
USHA had done a thoroughly consci- 
entious work in slum clearance and 
masses of multi-floor brick apartments, 
activities that are out for the duration. 
Many of the light wooden prefab houses 
failed to meet FPHA’s idea of the more 
abundant life. 

Emphasis in the specifications was on 


demountability, whether the houses 
were prefabricated at a factory or put 
together at the building site. Prefab 
people were none too happy about this 
stressing of demountability. They feared 
the psychological effect on the future 
market. One thing a man likes to con- 
sider permanent is his home; that word 
“demountable” carried a note of frailty 
and transience. ‘ 

Instead of going ahead where New- 
man left off, the newly ordained FPHA 
began to tinker with specifications of the 
prefab program. In no time at all it 
became another ring-around-the-rosey. 
House prefabricators fumed or cooled 
their corns while FPHA experts changed 
the dimensions of this room, the size of 
that pipe, the specifications for those 
equipment items. Many of the altera- 
tions were sound (as the shift from oil- 
heating equipment to coal because of 
petroleum shortage on the East Coast). 
Many others seemed unnecessary and all 
delayed the actual building of houses or 
ran up the costs. The program came to 
a standstill and prefab was back at its 
old position behind the eight ball. 

When things looked blackest for the 
house manufacturers they got an unex- 
pected break. The Washington “Star” 
of April 3 ran a story on the prefab 
deadlock which blew off the roof and 
let out the smells. 

It reported that Mr. Newman’s bally- 


’ 


hooed orders for over 45,000 hous« 
were not contracts at all but “letters of 
intent.” Such letters are cancellable but 
make the government liable fo1 
expended under them, which, in this 
case, were said to be millions, 


SUITS 


Contracts Slow 


No builder would dare proceed with 
out a genuine contract. In three month 
only four of these had been signed, sa 
the Star. One was the Barrett & Hilp 
project for the Norfolk-Portsmouth a 
Here the navy yard was losing 600 men 
monthly because they had no place to 
live. A Navy officer roared that the 
ation was “‘one hell of a mess.” ¢ 
with Barrett & Hilp showed that, wh 
their contract was signed in I’ebr 
by early April the site had not b 
selected. 

‘Thereafter the air was heavy with 
cusations and excuses. Former prefab 
chief Newman stood pat on his reco 
breaking 45,000 order. An 
spokesman for FPHA retorted that 
when it inherited Newman’s job 
found that, out of nearly 60 contractors 
holding letters of intent, only about | 
had ever worked on housing. Wh 
some of the prefabricators had come 
the hard way and could meet th 
claims, others were cither inexperien 
or were still experimenting. He capped 
the defense with a searching question 


h 
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permanent houses of sectional construction 
wood. More than 16,000 houses built in last 
24 years; current contracts for 1,200. Wide 
price range. Plant capacity, 15 houses a day. 
Address—3601 Polk Ave., Houston, Tex. 


Illinois Lumber Manufacturing Co.— 
Factory-prefabricated demountable houses 
of yellow pine frame covered with red 
cedar shingles; interior of gypsum board; 


composition shingles for roof. Average 
price, $3,000. 400 houses on contract. 
Plant capacity—10 a day. Address, Cairo, Ill. 
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Johnson Housing, Inc.—F'actory-prefabri- 
cated, demountable houses of fir dimension 
lumber, stressed plywood covering, at 
$3,000-$5,000 according to design. 60 
houses built, 250 on contract. Plant 
capacity of 8 houses a day. Address—235 
South Dock St., Sharon, Pa. 


Juul Steel Houses—Factory-prefabricated, 
demountable houses made of pressed steel 
panel framing. Restrictions on use of steel 
have caused temporary postponement of 
construction. About 100 houses built. 
Cost of small unit, about $3,000. Plant 
capacity, six houses a day. Address—She- 
boygan, Wis. 


T. C. King Co.—Factory-prefabricated, 
demountable houses. Construction of wood 
framing with horizontal storm sheathing; 
exterior finish of stained red cedar shingles; 
interior finish of gypsum or sheetrock 
board. Cost, about $3,250. Has built a 
large number of houses for government. 
Plant capacity 25 houses a day. 2,000 now 
on contract. Address—Anniston, Ala. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co.—Factory- 
prefabricated houses, demountable at no 
extra cost. 15 houses of plywood built at a 
cost of about $3,000 each; 1,000 on con- 
tract. Plant capacity between 12 and 20 
houses a day. Prefabrication plant at 
Ottawa, Ill. Address—Toledo, O. 


Modern-Way Homes Co.—Factory-pre- 
fabricated houses which can be made 
demountable at additional cost. Douglas 
fir framing; fir plywood interior and ex- 
terior, covered with Johns-Manville asbestos 


siding; asphalt shingles. Cost 
with standard plumbing fixtures, oil-burner 
gas range, and hardwood floors is $3,5 
11 houses built. Plant capacity, one he 

a day, to be expanded shortly. Addi 
Franklin St. above Fifth, Chester, Pa 


complete, 


Moore & Moore Lumber Co.—F actor 
prefabricated houses of plywood tit 


Houses not demounta 


$4,900 with lot. 


About 100 built. Plant capacity, 4 houses 
a week. Address—100 E. Florida Ave., 
Youngstown, O. 


“How can you expect an_ industry 
which never produced more than a thou- 
sand houses a year to build 45,000 by 
July?” 

Since the spring shake-up there has 
been a show of activity but results are 
nothing to cheer over. The endless 
checking and changing of plans has been 
resumed. Also further complications 
have been added to the FPHA’s super- 
visory machinery. 

A few months back it was announced 
that FPHA responsibility would be de- 
centralized, that hereafter actual con- 
struction of the houses would be under 
local housing authorities, of which over 
600 were in existence. Prefab executives 
were getting used to the prospect of 
struggling with home-town influences as 
personified in these local boards when 
another shift confronted them. 


FPHA Offices Handle Prefab 


It now develops that very few of these 
600 local housing authorities are really 
going to do anything much. Instead, 
the prefab jobs will be handled by the 
regional offices of the FPHA. Following 
is a list of these offices, the directors in 
charge and the areas under their super- 
vision: 

Region 1 (Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., 
Conn., R. 1.)-Sumner K. Wiley, 24 
School St., Boston, Mass. q 

Region 2 (N. Y., Pa., N. J.)—John T. 


Egan, 270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Region 3 (Del., V. I., P. R., Md., Va., 
except D. C.)—Oliver C. Winston, 
Tempo. 2 Bldg., 19th & D, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Region 4 (N. C., S. C., Fla., Tenn., 
Miss., Ala., Ga.)—John P. Broome, 
Georgia Savings Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Region 5 (Ky., W. Va.)—Oliver C. 
Winston, Tempo. 2 Bldg., 19th & D, 
Washington, D. C.; (Ohio, Mich., ex- 
cept Detroit)—O. R. Olmsted, 201 
N. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 

Region 6 (Ind., Ill., Wis., Ia., Minn., 
Ss. D., N. D.)—O. R. Olmsted, 201 
N. Wells St., Chicago, IIl. 

Region 7 (Utah)—Langdon W. Post, 
785 Market St., San Francisco, Calif.; 
(Neb., Colo., Kans., Mo., Wyo.)—O. R. 
Olmsted, 201 N. Wells St., Chicago, 
Il. 

Region 8 (La., Ark., Okla., Tex., 
N. M.)—Marshall W. Amis, Electric 
Bldg., Ft. Worth, ‘Tex. 

Region 9 (Mont., Idaho, Ore., 
Wash., Alaska)—Frank M. Crutsinger, 
Skinner Bldg., 5th Ave. & Union, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

Region 10 (Calif., Nev., Ariz., Ha- 
waii)—Langdon W. Post, 785 Market 
St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Washington Metropolitan Area—Gil- 
bert L. Rodier, Tempo. 2 Bldg., 19th & 
D, Washington, D. C. 

Detroit Area—F. Chas. Starr, 2100 


Barlum Tower Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

Here is another attempt to decentra 
ize, to “keep ‘em out of Washington. 
In theory the regional offices go righ 
ahead with the contractors and don 
bother their superiors in the capita 
Actually, however, no government bu 
reau ofhcial likes to act without an oka 
from a superior to protect him in case « 
a misstep. ‘The regional directors habit 
ually run to Washington with questior 
able matters. Hence the well-intentione: 
shift becomes a detour instead of 
short-cut. Langdon W. Post, out i: 
San Francisco, is said to be one of th 
regional directors who gets things donc 
on his own. 


Another New Deal 


Another drastic order dated July 
affects the technique of FPHA contract 
negotiation. Formerly it was common 
practice for this agency to contract with 
a prefab company for the manufacture 
of houses and to make a contract with 
a second concern for erection of th« 
buildings. That's all out. Hereafter, 01 
ders will only be given to general con 
tractors who must do the entire job. O! 
course, the prefab housebuilder can sel! 
his units to the general contractor or h« 
can become the general contractor him 
self, in case he can qualify for the work 
Idea is to centralize authority, to cut 
down the possibility of buck-passing be 


Niagra Realty Corp.—Factory-prefabri- 
cated houses (made demountable at an extra 
cost of $400) priced at $3,200. Exterior of 
wood siding, interior walls and ceilings of 
fibreboard, asphalt shingle roof. No houses 
built. 350 on contract. Plant capacity 10 
houses a day. Address—105 Court St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Norwood Sash & Door Mfg. Co.—Fac- 
tory-prefabricated, demountable houses of 
soft wood framing; fir plywood for interior 
walls and ceilings, and exterior; asphalt 
roofing; complete insulation. Cost, about 
$3,000. Houses built during last war; 
present contract is for 500. Plant capacity, 
10 houses a day. Address—Norwood, Cin- 
cimnati, O 


Pease Woodwork Co., Inc.—Houses of 
bevel siding or shingles, asbestos siding or 
brick veneer exterior. Cost about $4,500 


with basement and $500 lot. Walls, ceil- 
ings, and floors prefabricated at factory; 
balance of matcrials pre-cut for installation 
at site. Houses can be made demountable. 
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Over 500 houses built. Daily output is 5 
houses. Address—Blue Rock and ‘Turrill 
Sts., Cincinnati, O. 


John B. Pierce Foundation—Research or- 
ganization which developed two houses: one 
a completely prefabricated plywood house. 


The other a single-wall Cemesto type which 
is partly shop-prefabricated and partly fab- 
ricated at the site. Foundation has built 
25 experimental units. Large orders are 
handled by cooperating contractors whose 
capacity exceeds 20,000 houses per year. 
Some 600 Pierce houses have been built 
at the Glenn Martin plant, Baltimore, and 
400 more are under construction. Cost 
varies from $2,000 to $4,000 equipped and 
furnished. Demountability costs up to $100 
extra. Address—40 West 40th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


The Prebilt Co.—Factory-prefabricated 
houses of wood (some types demountable, 
at slight extra cost), at prices varying from 
$500 to $10,000. Has built several thousand 
since 1920, now has 700 on contract. Ad- 
dress—Revere Beach Parkway, Revere, Mass. 


Prefabricated Products Co.—Factory-prc 
fabricated, demountable houses of plywood 
and lumber. A large number of houses havc 
been built with 1,000 on contract. Plant ca 
pacity, 25 a day. Address—Lloyd Bldg 
Scattle, Wash. 


Soulé Steel Co.—Factory-prefabricated 
houses, demountable at an additional cost 
of about $250. Houses built of steel shect 
and strips. Plant not now in production 
due to steel priorities. About 15 houses 
built, costing from $3,000 to $3,500. Plant 
capacity, 500 houses a month on _ 3-shift 
basis. Address—1750 Army St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Southern Mill & Manufacturing Co.— 
Factory-prefabricated demountable houses 
‘of lumber, wallboard, or gypsum board; 
wood or asbestos siding; wood shingle, as- 
bestos, or asphalt roofing. Priced at $2,000 


$3,000 complete with painting, wiring and 
fixtures, and plumbing. 4,000 houses built, 
3,200 on contract. Plant has capacity of 30 
houses a day. Address—525 South Troost 
Ave., Tulsa, Okla. 
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tween the house manufacturer and the 
erector. 

In the same release the FPHA an- 
nounced that it would no longer deal di- 
rect with manufacturers of prefab houses 
on contracts. They must go to the 
regional directors. It also defined its 
course in relation to the factory- vs. site- 
fabrication controversy: 

“In all cases where there appears to be 
a shortage of building trades labor the 
regional office should use factory fabrica- 
tion. In cases where there appears to be 
an adequate supply of local building 
trades labor the regional office should 
make the decision optional with the con- 
tractor.” 


Crisis on Supplies 


Delays on housing contracts have run 
into a real crisis on supplies. For the 
housing program is now up against war 
priorities on many items and the War 
Production Board is tough on all new 
projects. ‘Thus it forced a cut in the 
Washington, D.C., program from 4,500 
to 3,000 houses. Plans are generally 
being revised to rock bottom. A recent 
WPB order prohibits sewer, water, and 
other service connections to dwellings 
for which foundations were not in place 
July 1 (excepting certain war housing 
projects). 

‘The war monster’s gluttony for mate- 
tials is forcing other changes. FPHA is 


considering how far it can go in com- 
munity bathing and toilet facilities on 
temporary houses. Multiple living units 
(such as dormitories) are receiving spe- 
cial attention. House design is veering 
more to temporary types with lighter 
lumber and materials throughout. 

Selection of site also has been af- 
fected. Emphasis is on housing loca- 
tions as near as possible to plants, a nod 
to the gasoline and tire shortage. Also 
receiving special consideration are sites 
that already have streets, sidewalks, and 
sewer, water, and wire connections. 

The FPHA is coaching the inexperi- 
enced in site prefabrication. Washing- 
ton headquarters has issued material 
giving details for site fabrication, includ- 
ing complete plans for jig tables (work 
benches for holding pre-cut lumber in 
place for the precision assembly of floor, 
wall, ceiling and roof panels). 

To the more fervent apostles of the 
Congress of Industrial Organization, all 
this is apt to appear as a dirty plot to 
throw jobs to the American Federation 
of Labor. Strongest A.F'.L. units are the 
building trades locals. Under site pre- 
fabrication, employment will go to 
these locals. 

The C.1.O. favors factory prefabrica- 
tion. It is organized by industries and 
these new enterprises offer a chance to 
break the A.F.L. hold on building. To 
support its charge that “the Washing- 


ton bunch” is plugging for the A.F.I 
the C.I.O. cites the famous Currier case 
(BW—Nov.1'41,p54). It involved a De 
troit contract which was refused a low 
bidder employing C.1.O. prefabricators 
because A.F.L. unions _ threatened 
trouble. 

But it is pointed out that a 
A.F.L. unions have made liberal con 
tracts with factory prefabricators. Ex 
planation seems to be that some A.F.1 
executives would like to promote th 
new industry as a cushion to unemplo\ 
ment following the present war splurs 
and, hence, as a means of holding 
younger membership signed up 
the sunshine of New Deal 
ment. 


A United Front? 


There is talk of an association of fa 
tory prefabricators to give them a united 
defense. That the factory prefab com 
panies need a champion is evident 
Washington housing officials, regard] 
of regime, declare that prefabrication 
costs more than conventional method 
Factory prefab interests also need a 
united front to combat the FPHA 
shift which encourages any contracto 
with a few saws and a tarpaulin to 
himself up as a “site prefabricator 
usual, there are two sides to 
argument. 

Among advantages claimed for 
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Speedwall Co.—(Division of I. F. Laucks, 
Inc.) — Manufactures _factory-prefabricated 
demountable houses, but greater part of 
present business is supplying other prefabri- 


cators with materials, mostly plywood. Cost, 
$2,800-$5,500. Over 1,000 houses built. 
Plant capacity, 150 per month. Address— 
5035 First Ave. S., Seattle, Wash. 


Walter Dorwin Teague—W idely-known 
industrial designer working with Steger 
Furniture Mfg. Co., Steger, Ill., on factory- 
prefabricated house of stressed plywood 
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panels, made demountable through special 
locking joint used in assembly. Priced at 
$2,600 for government standard 2-bedroom 
24 ft. x 28 ft. house. Two pilot houses 
built, contracts for others pending. Steger 
plant being geared to 10 to 25 a day. Ad- 
dress—444 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Tennessee Valley Authority—Factory-pre- 
fabricated houses, some demountable. Built 
in sections and trucked to site on trailers. 
Wood frame, exterior of weather-resistant 
insulating board, interior of gypsum board, 
roofing of composition strip shingles. Cost, 
less than $2,850 with equipment. As agent 


ot the National Housing Agency, TVA has 
built or is building hundreds of houses for 
defense areas, has also constructed both 
houses and barracks at several of the TVA 
damsites. Its plans and counsel are available 
to private contractors. TVA is now build- 
ing a new type of trailer house. Address— 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Tournapull Housing Corp.—Subsidiary of 
LeTourneau Co. of Georgia, Inc., builds 


factory-prefabricated stecl houses (one tyy 
demountable), priced at $2,000-$5,000 
250 houses built, 100-on contract. Plant 
capacity has not been rated. Addr 
Tournapull, Ga. 


The Travelodge Corp.—Factory-prefa 


cated demountable wood frame-hor 


prices varying from $495 to $1,49 
houses built, 300 on contract. Alse 
various types of demountable — barrack 
Manufacturing by Thornhill Wagon Cy 
plant capacity about 25 houses a day. A 
dress—1120 Madison St., Lynchburg, Va 


means homes on an 
“house 
where carpenters are putting 


Prefabrication 
assembly-line basis, as in this 
factory” 


together units for erection near Cali- 
fornia’s Mare Island Navy Yard. War 
workers must be served fast. 


fabrication are: lower over-all costs; 
handling of entire building job under a 
single management; shipping of all ma- 
terial to one point; minimum handling 
and transport of finished panels; sim- 
plified scheduling to gear fabrication to 
erection; handier inspection by govern- 
ment engincers; no stopover between 
the lumber mill and building job. 


Opposing Claims 


Some opposing claims in favor of 
factory fabrication are that it: lowers 


labor costs since central plant labor gets 
65¢ to 75¢ per hour, against $1.70 per 
hour for union carpenters and other 
highly skilled men at the site; obviates 
time lost in setting up plants at sites; 
saves dismantling and shipping equip- 
ment when job is finished; does not 
mean importing men to work on fabri- 
cation, which intensifies housing short- 
ages near the site; requires no new 
buildings for machinery, no new equip- 
ment; provides established plants with 
skilled men, tools and matcrials. 

The answer probably is that some- 
times factory fabrication is better and 
sometimes site fabrication is better. 
Both systems have -been tested sufh- 
ciently to justify survival. 

For war purposes at least, prefab- 
demountable plans have shaken down to 
certain standards. The tvpical prefab 
house now being built is 24 ft. by 28 ft., 
with two bedrooms, a dining- 


one story, 

living room, a kitchen, a bathroom. It 
has no cellar. Equipment included is 
kitchen range, water heater, house 
heater. Popular material for panels is 


plywood but much fiberboard is being 
employed. Steel houses are out for the 
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time being because of war demand on 
metals. Concrete isn’t being used _be- 
cause you just don’t dismantle houses of 
this material. Cost of the typical house 
is between $2,500 and $3,090. 

Jigs have come into universal use both 
in factories and on the site. These pro- 
vide precision assemblies which do away 
with tedious and costly fitting for win- 
— doors, section joints. 

I'rend is toward smaller panels that 
can be placed by hand, since power 
equipment for bigger units is hard to 
get. But it has been shown by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority and others that 
the delivery and handling of room-size 
units is entirely practicable. 

Companies in the prefab picture 
range from the local contractor, lumber 
vard or woodworking plant, up to the 
organization which has developed com- 
plete houses and licenses others to con- 
struct the design under supervision. 
Important in the latter category are 
Homasote Co., Willis-Way Comsiven. 
tion Co., Pierce Foundation, American 
Houses, Inc., TVA. TVA _ furnishes 
plans free to fabricators. 

Right now the government com- 
pletely dominates house building since 
everything has been sidetracked for war 
workers. But private industry is doing 
much of this war construction. Last year 
it built some 500,000 houses. This year 
it plans about 200,000 (against more 
than 300,000 by the government). 

Experience with prefabrication al- 
ready has softened the old line contrac- 
tor and builder toward the new idea. 
Gunnison and other pioneers have 
shown that a prefab house can be made 
acceptable to women who prefer the old 


American types. But much of the P 
ent war housing inevitably is emerger 
shelter. The more unlovely example 

the A.F.L. epithet, “chicken coo} 
Future of the low-cost market in 

prefab field will depend largely on }; 
the present jobs stand up. If th 
houses start coming apart after the 
Uncle Sam is going to have a tough ti 
selling them for new locations. 


After the War 


Just as important is where thes¢ 
mountable houses will stand when | 
ing agencies give them the third deg 
for after-the-war mortgages. So 
prophets expect the FHA (which 
vides government guarantee on m 


| 


gage loans) to dominate the morte 
held. Hence the question become: 


How does the FHA regard thes« 
mountable-prefab risks? 

On houses which pass its sever 
inspections the FHA loans up to 9 
of the costs and allows up to 25 \ 
for paying off the mortgage. Prefab 
ecutives don’t expect any such favor 
their product. They say that the FHA 
thoroughly conventional in its out) 
and valuations and that it low-rates | 
fab houses for loans though it profc 


acceptance of the idea. The indust 
will be agreeably surprised if FIIA 
makes any 95% advances on its pr 


+ 


ucts. Failure to do so puts this t 
house at a disadvantage. 

The factory prefab industry is 
fident of its values and its ability 
make movable houses. For the — 
has finaliy established himself in sma 
home design. There are sidaty of 
stances like that of the Pease Woodw 
Company’s test house at Bethesda, M 
near Washington. This house 
$2,560. It was taken down in 34 hou 
moved 10 miles and put up again in 4! 
hours. Total cost of moving and rebui 
ing was $500. Loss of material left | 
hind was $15. Later the house sold f 
$4,200 (including a $250 lot) after FHA 
inspectors had accepted it for a gover 
ment-guaranteed loan. 


‘REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Pa pares of the Prefabs’ is one 
of a series of special Reports to 
EF aislicees on current events, op- 
portunities, problems, and trends 
of major significance to business. 
It is covered under the general 
copyright on the August 15, 1942, 
issue of Business Week. Copies 
will be available in reprint form at 
20¢ apiece. Requests for reprints 
should be addressed to: 


Willard Chevalier, Publisher, 
Business Week 

330 West 42nd Street, 

New York, N. Y. 
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From the assembly lines of America’s giant aircraft 
factories roll the bombers that are blasting the way 
to Victory. Huge hydraulic presses, capable of exert- 
ing pressures up to 5,500 tons, feed a steady supply 
of parts to the assembly floor. Here is “Shangri-La” 
in fact. 

Scores of hydraulic presses built by Baldwin 
Southwark have taken their places on aircraft pro- 
duction lines. Many more are at work producing 
propellers, tires, self-sealing gas tanks, and plastic 
parts as well as sub-assemblies for other suppliers 
to the aircraft industry. 

Many of the improvements in airplane design have 
been made possible by Baldwin Southwark physical 
testing machines and instruments. Every major 
plane manufacturer in the country uses testing equip- 
ment produced by Baldwin, including machines so 
powerful they pull metal apart, instruments so 


small they weigh only a small fraction of an ounce 

Baldwin, one of the principal builders of Army 
tanks and other ordnance materiel, continues to 
serve industry through increased production of its 
peacetime products which are now all-important 

Steam and diesel locomotives, shipyard machin 
ery, marine diesel engines, ship propellers, are also 
regular products of Baldwin divisions which ar¢ 
helping America win the war. 


BALDVW: 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Divi 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Work 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whit 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale 


Baldwin serves the Nation which the Railroads helped to build 
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GET MORE MARKETING 


VOLUME 


quicker — 
-— teaper——_ 
through modern production 
planning and control 
methods 


Do you know how 
other plants like your 
own control their procurement and 
storage of materials—routing of op- 
erations—dispatching ? How they con- 
trol quality and inventory—what pro- 
duction records they keep—how they 
follow up details? Here is a book writ- 
ten out of actual industrial practice 
today, that tells you specifically and in 
detail. 


Bethel, Tann, Atwater and Rung’s 


PRODUCTION 
CONTROL 


Price, only $2.75 


Tremendous pressure on industrial plants 
today means just one thing—better plan- 
ning and control methods. This book 
yurew out of a survey of current factory 
methods in 185 representative companies in 
all types of industry. It offers you com- 
plete analysis and discussion of planning 
and control, the fundamentals involved, 
case histories to illustrate applications, li- 
brary of good control forms, etc. See what 
valuable suggestions and ideas you can 
get to apply to your own problems. Send 
for a copy today. 


Look up in this book: 


—the discussion of the 4 basic factors in fore 
casting production volume 

the explanation of the 3 types of budgets 
the treatment of the cycle of production 
planning 

—the examples of purchasing and _ stores 
records 

the routing charts 

the example of a master control schedule 
the discussion of planning boards 

the study of when, where, and how much to 
inspect, etc., etc, 


1 


Send this coupon today for 


0 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


— 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 330 W.42nd St.,N.Y..C. 
Send me Bethel, Tann, Atwater and Rung—Produc 
tion Control for 10 days’ examination on approval. 
In 10 days I will send you $2.75 plus few cents 
postage or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on 
cash orders 

Name 

Address 

City and State Covercdecce tecrececsene 


Position 


Company Ce eeeceoccccscece oeeeees - BW-8-15-42 
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| billion dollar bracket. 


New Retail Giant 


Army PX system’s sales 
now crowd the billion-dollar-a 
year mark, whetting interest in 
typical exchange operations. 


For the last two years the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific ‘Tea Co. has enjoyed 
the distinction of being the only U.S. 
retail business with annual sales in the 
Now A. & P. 
may have to move over. Its potential 
rival is the Army Exchange Service 


| which supplies officers and enlisted men 


with sundry nonmilitary luxuries and 
necessities, ranging from electric re- 
frigerators to chewing gum. This mer- 
chandise is distributed through individ- 
ual Army exchanges—more familiarly 
known by their old name, post ex- 
changes, generally shortened to PX’s. 

e Edging “Up to the Mark—Washington 
estimates that the 370 main post ex- 
changes and their 4,000-odd branches 
are now knocking up gross sales at a 


| rate only fractionally short of a billion 


dollars annually. Monthly grosses of 
$700,000 and $800,000 are recorded by 


some of the biggest exchanges; quite a 
| few average around $400,000. What 


| the new Army pay check of $50 a month 


will do to these figures is anybody’s 
uess. 

Post exchange policy is to meet the 
service man’s needs and whims at prices 
that won't wither a buck private’s in- 
come. Hence, PX’s take no lush profits 


| themselves and leave none for the manu- 


| hands of this man’s 


facturers and wholesalers who supply 
them. This does not deter most compa- 
nies from falling over themselves in an 
effort to get their merchandise into the 
Amny. 

@ At Mitchel Field—Fairly typical of 
the exchanges now scattered across this 
country and found everywhere that U.S 
troops are stationed—from Ireland to 
Australia—is the PX at the air force base 
at Mitchel Field, Long Island. Mid- 
dling-sized as exchanges go these days— 
though its business probably would 


| have been considered big two or three 


years ago—the Mitchel Field PX aver- 
ages gross sales of around $125,000 


monthly. 


This money comes from the main 


exchange and its branches~a grocery 


| store, 
| tain, grill, 


restaurant, foun- 
service station, and a _ bus 
service to Hempstead, L. I. (where 
trains leave for New York City) and 
other nearby points. A barbershop and 


butcher shop, 


| Shoe repair and tailoring services are 


operated by concessions. This may 


, seem like a pretty fair sprinkling of 


services, but branches run by larger 
changes often include movie theat« 
laundries, and beauty shops. 

* General Store—The main exchange 
Mitchel Field looks like a glonifi 
country general store. In one big roc 
the PX sells toilet goods (includin: 
perfume, nail preparations, and sund 
cosmetics for the benefit of officc 
wives and female civilian employees 
the post), cigarettes and candies, mag 
zines and stationery, men’s apparel (0! 
cers’ uniforms, shoes, raincoats). 

The assortment even includes som 

women’s apparel (notably, stocking 
radios, a limited line of hardware an 
soft goods for household use (bath- 
towels, for example), and all kinds of 
souvenirs, which the Army buys en- 
thusiastically. 
@ Other Departments—Bigger exchanges 
often have departments devoted to fu: 
niture, luggage, heavy appliances, cai 
a stock comparable to that of a good- 
sized department store. The Mitchcl 
Field post is too small and too close to 
a large metropolitan center to make such 
an assortment necessary, but the PX 
still stands ready to supply virtually all 
its customers’ needs on demand. 

Lines which it does not carry—includ- 
ing even diamond rings—can be ordered 


oO 


from manufacturers’ or distributors’ 
catalogs. There’s also an arrangement 


with several large New York City de- 
partment stores which have agreed 
sell post personnel at a discount. 
@Run by a Merchandiser—Post F'x- 
change Officer at Mitchel Field is Major 
Harry Marcus, who is fresh from a job 
as manager of the Sears, Roebuck store 
in Brooklyn and years of experience in 
chain store merchandising. This, in it- 
self, is an indication of “how post ex- 
changes have been revamped to mect 
the needs of a modern, ’8,000,000-man 
Army. 

Time was when the PX officer—scl- 
dom experienced in merchandising— 
was just detailed by his post or company 
commander to keep an eye on the ex- 
change, frequently in addition to other 
duties. 

@ Full-Time Basis—Now exchange offi- 
cers hold the job on a full-time basis. 
Most of them, like Major Marcus, are 
trained for the job at a special Army 
Exchange Service school (recently 
moved to Princeton, N.J., from Fort 
Meade, Md.). This is one of the 
changes stemming from recommenda- 
tions submitted last year by a five-man 
committee of retailers which gave post 
exchanges a critical once- oer at th« 
Army’s request (BW—Mar.22’41,p56). 

There have been other important 
changes in PX administration. In th« 
old days there were frequently three 01 
four main exchanges at a large post— 
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The car that’s first cousin to a bomber 


Now THAT DETROIT’s building planes ...what impact will 
aviation have on tomorrow’s traffic, jockeying at the spot- 
light on Main Street? 

Mr. George Walker, who’s had a hand in influencing the 
design of our roaring bombers, gives you a yardstick ... 

"Can you imagine the automotive industry turning back 
to its present conception of the automobile after the war's 
over? When we do reconvert here at Detroit, the nation’s 
post-war economy will be among the many telling factors 
in the final decisions. Very possibly we'll concentrate on get- 
ting out a car to sell for around $400! 

“Take the automobile I’ve visualized for you here. It's a 
rear engine model with a smaller, lighter motor—based on 
plane engine design—burning 100-octane aviation gasoline. 
With the driveshaft out from under foot, we can truly re- 
design the body... build on a 105-inch wheelbase without 
sacrifice in passenger comfort. Overall weight will come to 
some 1,200 pounds—1,500 to 2,000 pounds lighter than cur- 
rent models! 

“Plastics and resins, particularly the phenolics of the 
Durez type, are the key to this re-designing and weight re- 


Georce Wainer, Industrial Designer 


duction. As a structural mate- 
rial, plastics are proving them- 
selves anew in today’s war 
planes—easily withstanding the 
terrific stresses set up at speeds 
of 300 to 400 m.p.b. 


“Furthermore, they not only 
offer a fresh approach to structural material problems. Con 
sider how they inspire design. Study the functional simpli 
fication permitted in the above steering wheel. Engineering 
wise, this calls for a complicated molding. Yet with Durez 
plastics the job can be done in one simple, economical 
operation.” 

As Durez surveys the future... it is not forgetting the pres- 
ent. Have you a war-production problem? Durez engineers 
and chemists will be glad to confer with you. Our laboratory 
facilities and years of experience with plastics are at your dis 
posal. Plastics may give new direction to your post-war plan 
ning, too. Why not keep pace with developments? A request 
on your letterhead will bring you Durez 


Plastics News. [FogyicToRY 


5 
DUREZ.. plastics that fit the job 


DUREZD 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 
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1068 WALCK ROAD, N. TONAWANDA, 


one for each company or other military 
unit stationed there. Now there is only 
one main exchange to a post. 

e@ Uniform Auditing—All exchanges are 
now subject to a uniform, and stringent, 
system of audits. Although individual 
exchanges do their own purchasing, 
they now benefit in much of it from 
price agreements negotiated with manu- 
facturers and wholesalers, industry by 
industry (BW —Sep.27'41,p22). 

‘These agreements are arranged by the 
Army Exchange Service Purchasing 
Section in New York City (111 8th 
Ave.). This office, headed by Col. Karl 
D. Gardner—former W. 'T. Grant execu- 
tive and one of the retailers who over- 
hauled PX’s for the Army—also buys for 
exchanges at offshore bases, a job that 
multiplies with every transport that 
pulls out of an East or West coast port. 
@ Civilian Steward—Major Marcus man- 
ages the Mitchel Field exchange with 
the aid of a civilian manager, or stew- 
aid. He hopes that he'll also shortly 
get the services of a captain, now being 
trained at the school for PX officers. 
Except for Major Marcus and the ex- 
pected captain, all the PX personnel is 
civilian, ‘The majority of exchange em- 
plovees are women, and most of them 
are wives, widows, or daughters of Army 
men. 

Pay of the civilian emplovees comes 

out of the exchange’s profits, and so do 
incidental operating expenses for equip- 
ment, repairs, ete. 
@ No Rent to Pay—The exchange pays 
no rent to the Army, which owns its 
buildings; it also gets light and heat 
free. It is this low overhead, even more 
than favorable prices from manufactur- 
ers and distributors, which enables the 
Army PX to sell an item which would 
ordinarily retail for $1.00 at 75¢ or 80¢. 
Major Marcus believes that, on most 
merchandise, the Mitchel Field PX gets 
about the same price from suppliers 
that would be offered Sears or any other 
large chain. 

Other factors help keep PX prices 

cown. Being on federal reservations, 
PX’s pay no state or local taxes. ‘Thus, 
the Mitchel Field PX sells gas for about 
5¢ a gallon less than nearby civilian- 
operated stations. Standard brands of 
cigarettes are 13¢ a pack. 
@ Not Under Fair Trade Laws—Simi- 
larly, PX’s are not subject to state fair 
trade Jaws under which manufacturers 
may set minimum resale prices for their 
goods. A wrist watch, marked with the 
fair trade price of $65, was offered at 
the Mitchel Field PX for $41.50: a 
$12.50 electric razor for $10.50: a $3.50 
prolon hairbrush for $2.35. 

Manufacturers who don’t offer out- 
right price concession to PX’s fre- 
quently give them the advantage of 
special deals. Typical of these “service 
specials” at Mitchel Field was the offer 
of a pack of blades free with each pur- 
chase of a 25¢ tube of a popular shaving 
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SOMEBODY'S FUR COAT 


The problem of what to do with last 
year’s outmoded mink coat has been 
neatly solved by the fur industry's 
War Emergency Board, which is ask- 
ing American women to give up their 
worn fur coats to keep seamen of the 
merchant marine warm. Here Joseph 
Curran, president of the National 
Maritime Union, helps _ twice-tor- 
pedoed seaman Archie Gibbs into one 
of the vests from the first shipment of 
600 being distributed to ships’ stores 


this week via the N.M.U., the Mari 
time Commission, and the Seameii's 
Institute. Members of the Interna- 


tional Fur & Leather Workers Union 
donate their work on the vests. Ma- 
chines and equipment for the project 
have been loaned by manufacturers 
and suppliers. To date, over 1,()00 
old fur coats—from the outmoded 
stocks of manufacturers and retailers 
as well as from women’s closets—have 
been turned in at the plan’s headquar- 
ters, 135 West 26th St., New York 
City. 


cream. On a very few items, where 
prices are low and margins narrow, the 
Mitchel Field PX can offer prices little, 
if at all, better than those of civilian 
retail outlets. Notably, a standard candy 
bar or pack of chewing gum sells for a 
nickel. 

@ Subject to GMPR—The Office of 
Price Administration has ruled that 
post exchanges are cooperatives (profits 
are plowed back into company messes, 
recreational funds, and such) and there- 
fore subject to the General Maximum 
Price Regulation. At the Mitchel Field 
PX, however, no ceiling prices were 
posted. 

Practically all the goods displayed and 
sold at Mitchel Field are well-known, 
nationally-advertised brands. Major 
Marcus gives two reasons for this: 
(1) Familiar, advertised brands are most 
in demand, and the PX’s big job is to 
please the soldiers. (2) Mitchel Field 
can offer prices on nationally-adver- 
tised brands which would turn any pri- 
vate brand retailer pea green. 


e@ It’s Confidential—Most manufactur- 
ers would give their eye teeth to boast 
of their sales to post exchanges, but the 
Army has placed an absolute ban on 
this and on the release of PX sales fig- 
ures by brands. 

The Mitchel Field exchange has the 
»same trouble as any civilian store with 
shortages and scarcities. Major Marcus 
rcports difficulties in getting adequate 
stocks of all kinds of electrical, metal, 
and rubber goods. Somewhat strangely, 
the most keenly felt shortage thus far 
has been military insignia (which can 
now be sold only through post ex 
changes). 
© Customers—PX’s sell only to officers, 
enlisted men, their immediate familic:. 
and civilian employees of the post 
Major Marcus says Mitchel Field h 
had little trouble with the old post e 
change problem of buyers’ extending 
their purchases to cover distant relatives, 
girl friends, and the like. 

Nor, since the war started, have there 
been many beefs from neighboring 1 
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to the eficc? that the PX is 
cong them out of business. Most re- 
tuicis located near Army posts now get 
so much extra trade thereby that what 


they lose to PX’s isn’t missed. 
e Cash and Credit—Like al] exchanges, 
Mitchel Field does both a cash and 
credit business, though the bulk of the 
sales are cash, Officers and their fami- 
hes can charge unlimited amounts. Non- 
coms can charge up to a specific percent- 
age of their income. 
“Enlisted men who found themselves 
short of cash formerly could get coupon 
books (in $2 and $5 denominations) 
from their company commanders, settle 
up on the next payday. Now they must 
pay cash for the books, which are merely 
a matter of convenience under the new 
system. A new rule at Mitchel Field 
allows no charge purchases under $1. 
The object of this is to cut bookkeeping 
expenses. 
e Must Make 59—By a new Army de- 
cree, exchanges must make at least 5% 
profit, can’t make more than 74%. This 
—with the new system of audits—is the 
Army’s answer to civilian critics who 
have sometimes charged that PX profits 
are exorbitant and that they are dis- 
posed of in dubious ways. 

Most recent accusation of this type 
was forthcoming only last month in a 
radio broadcast by commentator Cal 
linney and post exchange men are hot 
under the collar at his charge that PX 
profits are milked out of enlisted men 
for the benefit of officers. 

Profits are distributed to company 

commanders on the basis of average 
company roll calls. Mitchel Field PX 
profits have recently gone into library 
and chaplain’s funds, have been used 
to improve the men’s mess. 
e A Social Center—Like most exchanges, 
the Mitchel Field PX is a social gather- 
ing place as well as a merchandise mart. 
Favorite spot for enlisted men is the 
grill, which is operated on a 24-hour 
basis. Men on night duty and crews 
from observation flights drop in from 
midnight to dawn. The grill sells cigar- 
cttes and candy, sandwiches, pies, cakes, 
soft drinks, and 3.2 beer (after four in 
the afternoon) but no hard liquor. 

Post exchanges are subject to sugar 

rationing, but there are full sugar bowls 
on the grill’s counters, and there is no 
shortage of anything that has sugar in 
its makings. 
@Ham With or Without—Sandwiches 
scll for 10¢ and 15¢, the most popular 
varieties being plain ham and ham with 
tomato and lettuce, Cake and pie sells 
for 10¢ per man-sized cut. Favorite pie, 
as might be expected, is apple, but the 
runner-up is the grill’s specialty, a 
cheese-pineapple combination. 

The men drink a good deal of beer, 
but not as much as they do Coca-Cola 
(5¢ for a bottle, served with a glass full 
of ice, across the counter, or a six- 
bottle carton to take out for 25¢), and 
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assorted varieties of fruit-flavored pop. 

And not nearly as much as they do 
milk. Boxes filled to the brim with 
empty milk containers are stacked all 
over the place. “Boy,” said one won- 
dering lad behind the counter, ‘do 
they go for milk.” 


Moving Surpluses 


Fruit and vegetable co-op, 
dropping its A. & P. ties, takes 
its place among groups set up to 
move farmers’ excess output. 


It is getting so a fruit or vegetable 
surplus hardly dares show its head 
through the crowd of organizations wait- 
ing to merchandise the excess right out 
of it. Latest big time surplus mover is 
the Cooperative Fruit and Vegetable 
Assn. which took its first steps almost 
two years ago, holding the friendly hand 
of the Atlantic Commission Co., prod- 
uce buying affiliate of the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. 
© Co-op Changes Form—On Feb. 28 of 
this year the C.F.&V. Assn., and the 
A.&P., dropped their contract by which 
Atlantic Commission served as market- 


PLASTIC RAINCOATS 


Saflex, a tough, resilient plastic devel- 
oped by the Monsanto Chemical Co. 
for use in safety glass, is now replacing 
tubber in the new Army raincoats. 
The new coats will be two pounds 
lighter than the rubberized coats now 
issued, and several similar applications 
of the plastic are in the experimental 
manufacturing stage to effect other 
rubber savings. 


ing agent for the co-op (BW—Mar.21 
"42,p54). Last week C.F.&V. offices in 
Washington were still receiving mem| 
comment on a reshuffling and re-aiming 
of the giant produce co-op undertaken 
by the executive committee and 
mitted for membership approval on 
June 6. 

Best guesses weie that dropping of th 
A.&P. marketing contract and the e1 
ing period of uncertainty would 
C.F .&V.A. something more than || 
of its membership. 

@ Vast Scope—At that modest shrin| 
age, the super co-op would still rank 


the biggest producer group in the fiel 
representing individual and group 


ducers in 38 states and handlin 
potential of 225.000 carloads of 7 
products annually. Rejuvenation o 
organization is in the hands of P 
R. Taylor, former chief of the fruit and 
vegetable division of the Surplus Mar 
keting Administration and later of th 
Agricultural Marketing Administration 
C.F .&V.A. is not replacing the A.&P 
contract with any other sales ticup, bi 
will move generally toward trade associa 
tion lines. ‘The new program calls for 
formation of commodity groups among 
members in which peach, pear, or potat 
groups, for example, can formulate their 
own particular schemes for merchandi 
ing peaches, pears, or potatoes (and inci 
dentally finance the job), 
C.F.&V.A. operates 
parent. 
® Helping the Retailer—\canwhile th 
super co-op will maintain continuous 


* +} 


t 


whil 
as a supervising 


neighborly relations with retail distrib 
utors and go to bat for one or mor 
member groups of producers when the 


need develops, not only planning for 
merchandising campaigns on prospective 
heavy crops, but also guarding against 
over-promotion. / 

Wherever possible C.F.&V.A. will t1 
for an association-wide standardization 
of products and as large a grouping a 
possible under association brands to 
cilitate marketing and advertising 
@ The Other Helpers—In moving per- 
ishable crops which appear to be too 


l- 


heavy for normal demand, C.F'.&V.A 
is the third type of organized merchan 
dising pusher to appear on the surplu 
scene. The Agricultural Marketing Ad 


ministration is doing the same thing for 
the federal government in the Victor 
Food Specials campaign (Taylor, new 
co-op manager, had a big hand in drav 
ing up that program), and the chain 
stores, notably A.&P., have long helped 
out producer groups with unwieldy pro 
duction on hand (BW —May23'42,p77 
On occasion, also, individual produces 
groups have gone direct to regional o1 
national chain and independent retaile: 
to get a stimulation of demand at retail 
@ Specials for The Month—This month 
all three types of operation are being 
seen. The AMA used the week of July 
6~11 for its first regional food special— 
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The tanks are coming! 


@ Here’s a warning to the Axis, a battle cry for 


freedom ... “The tanks are coming!” And they’re 


coming faster and faster. First by the carload, then 


by the trainload. An unending stream of metal 


monsters which will fight to preserve the American 


Way. Makes us feel good to have a part in speed- 


ing them on their journey. “The tanks are coming! 


at Da, 
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ee MEAVY DUTY RAILROAD 


hed 


If you must travel, take mid-week trains when 
traffic is lightest to avoid inconvenience. We'll do 
our best to give you the friendly, comfortable 
service you have had in the past—in coaches — 


in diners—in Pullmans. 


beets and snap beans in the north: 
states—and from July 16 to Aug 

help move peaches on a national 
C.F.&V.A. may be in shape to 

the peach push, and A.&P. is |i 
the same campaign. 

Fresh peaches will also be n 
one on the AMA’s food stamp | 
July along with a variety of fruits 
tables, butter, eggs, and cereals 
prunes are off the stamp list, 
grapefruit too, and cotton stamp 
withdrawn May 30). 


Cotton Straw Hat 


If it works out as well as 


| tests promise, hatmakers of this 


country will be relieved of one 


| of their biggest 1943 problems 


‘ i 
growing number of short items thes 
days, has hit a new high in the appar 
field. The hatmakers of the countn 

| now beginning to show their summer 

| lines for 1943, are presenting a cotton 
| straw hat that looks like and feels lik 
a straw hat. The Frank Lee Co. of 
Danbury has already shown its line and 
the Hat Corp. of America will shorth 
be out with a number of cotton models 
| Fabric conversion of the innovation js 
by Hollander after designs by Hahn 
e@ Weather-Tested—Fabric is woven in 
close simulation of the various sport 
straw braids that have displaced a large 
percentage of the hitherto standard sen 
nit sailors in the last three years. Ac 
cording to tests, the cotton straw mate 
rial stands up as well as real straw in 
heavy weather. 

During the straw hat season now on 
the wane, hat dealers were amply sup 
plied, but supplies of straw braids and 
bodies for next year do not exist. About 
90% of the popular straw braids, baku, 
cocoanut, and the like, came from Asi 
atic sources now closed. The remainder 
came from South and Central America 
e Without Rationing—Straw hat busi 
ness comprises about 40% of the 90, 
000,000-hat total of the industry, valued 
at $100,000,000, and the hat industry 
has thus far escaped allocations and 
rationing. If the cotton straw works 
out, and apparently it is all set, the hat 
makers will be relieved of what might 
have been a major 1943 problem. Pre- 

mature modeling is being done by Gov. 
Gene ‘Talmadge of Georgia, who is « 

| rently campaigning in an advance <¢ 
sign. 

The only question unanswered 

| whether textile plant loom space will | 
able to take on as much straw hat fab: 

| cation as the industry will need. ‘Th 

| fact that hatmakers are confidently a: 
nouncing their lines, however, is a stra 


| 
Cotton, which is pinch-hitting fo; 


| in the wind. 
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specific Ceilings 

OPA finds that fixing of 
xact dollars-and-cents prices 
ids many industries and saves 
yme lines from extinction. 


jf you're buying infants’ bibs from 
gnnon Mills these days, don’t hunt 


hrough a pile of records to find out | 
hat Cannon will charge you by way | 


{ceiling-price. Just take OPA’s Amend- 


pent 6 to Regulation 118, and there on | 
page 5 you'll find the price neatiy stated 


, dollars and cents. 
Exact Figures—More and more, OPA 
; creating order in complicated manu- 


acturing fields, and in those beset by | 
sonal problems, by fixing ceiling- | 


rices in exact figures. Since the Gen- 
al Maximum Price Regulation was 


issued, some 60 special schedules and | 


mendments have appeared. Not all 


contain dollars-and-cents ceilings, but | 


a lot of them do. Here are the high 
scorers: 
Number of 
Specific 
Commodity Ceiling Prices 
Nuts, Screws, Bolts, Rivets... 8.000 
Raw & Processed Wool Waste 2.565 
Catton Products ........0.. 2.500 
Southern Hardwood 500 


e Why It’s Done—Contrary to first im- | 


pressions, OPA doesn't set exact prices 


to make life easy for buvers and sellers | gj 


who are lousy bookkeepers. Nor is the 
job of calculating 2,500 cotton-products 
prices as nerve-wracking on OPA as it 
would seem. 


What usually prompts OPA to un- \j Ps 


dertake the setting of specific ceilings | 


is the desire to keep prices at a certain |; 


level without driving some of the mer- | 


chandise off the market completely. In 


the case of cotton goods, for instance, | 
a formula was originally used in place | 


of dollars-and-cents ceilings. It proved 
to be too vague. The base date was 
wrong for some manufacturers. Others 
complained that costs were out of line 
at that time. The setup had to be 
changed to keep whole sectors of the 
industry from going broke or switching 
from unprofitable to profitable lines. 
¢ By the Manufacturers—W hen the last 
of the new specific ceilings was finally 
set up a few days ago, the manufacturers 
themselves had done most of the set- 
ting. OPA outlined the chore, checked 
and policed from the sidelines, and 
then issued an O.K. The whole thing 
took a couple of months, and caused the 
trade considerable paper work (one 
trade association made such extensive 
sales-checks it had to use special ma 
chines for tabulating). 

But withal the industry was happy to 
get out of the pickle of being stuck 
with disastrous prices, and OPA has 
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CONTROL 


HE TANK rushes to attack... protected by fortress-like walls of steel... 
spitting destruction from turreted guns... yet neither armor nor fire power 
can win victory unless the tank is kept in control. 

Bear in mind this principle of control as the critical factor ... then look again 
at the photograph of the Lebanon craftsman pasting together an intricate core. 
His skill provides accurate control of passageways in the finished casting... 
which in this case serves the armed forces. The core on which he works is made 
of sand, laboratory controlled for degree of strength and refractory quality both 
in selection and in mixing. 

Control at every possible step of manufacture is the price Lebanon pays for 
castings of outstanding quality. That’s why Circle © Castings are specified by 
firms who must themselves safeguard a reputation for quality... for example, 
The Baldwin Locomotive Works and Ingersoll-Rand Company. 


LEBANON STEEL FOUNDRY, LEBANON, PENNSYLVANIA 


ORIGINAL AMERICAN LICENSEE GEORGE FISCHER (SWISS CHAMOTTE) METHOD 


A new TOOL 
FOR PRODUCTION 


ae 


““MASTER NO BLINK” 
Fluorescent Starter 


A radically new G-E fluorescent 
starter—the ‘Master No Blink’’ 
—eliminates flickering of dead 
lamps and helps to increase war 
mealeceion in three new impor- 
tant ways: 


IT SAVES TIME by allowing in- 
stant dead lamp replacements. 
That means less maintenance time 
wasted in war factories. 


IT SAVES POWER by climinating 
all flow of current from the 
ballast under dead lamp condi- 
tions. Other starters require cur- 
rent to keep the lamp from flicker- 
ing, thereby wasting power. 


IT SAVES MATERIALS by reducing 
the number of replacement start- 
ers. The G-E **Master No Blink” 
will last longer than any other 
Starter. 

Ask us today for full particu- 
lars—how it operates and how it 
Saves you money. Just write to 
Section G822-102, Appliance and 
Merchandise Department, General 
Electric Company, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 


GENERAL “{; ELECTRIC 
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assured the consumer that bibs, blan- 
kets, and terry cloth will continue to 
appear on department store shelves. 


| @ Procedure—The first step in this type 


of procedure (after OPA has received 
enough squawks to know that some- 


| thing is radically wrong) is to call in 


the industry and listen to complaints. 


| OPA then tells the manufacturers to 


set up product classifications, and calcu- 
late specific prices in rough accordance 
with some base date (in the case of 
cotton-products it’s last year’s summer 
levels). Then the manufacturers comb 
their books and records, finally suggest 
prices so that they (1) observe the base 
date, but (2) give products which would 
otherwise disappear a “break.” Some- 
times product-classifications are also 
telescoped. 

While setting nuts-bolts-rivets ceil- 
ings, OPA in cooperation with the in- 
dustry whacked 450,000 stock sizes 
down to 250,000 to make life simpler. 
e Figuring “Breaks’—Calculating the 
“breaks” is the nub of the whole situa- 
tion. There’s a multiplicity of ways of 
doing this. Cotton-product “breaks” 
were calculated on the basis of sales 


| and costs. Rayon “breaks” were figured 
| by setting up a per-loom profit schedule. 


| near-100% 


The most practical method is to use a 
system corresponding to the industry’s 
bookkeeping and business habits. 
Because squawks are virtually nonex- 
istent after specific ceilings have once 
been set, the trend will probably con- 
tinue to grow. Ceilings of this type 
apply mainly at the manufacturers’ level, 
and it’s generally no trouble to get a 
industry _ representation 
while the calculating is going on. 
@ New Wrinkles—OPA has picked up a 
couple of smart tricks in connection 
with dollars-and-cents prices. For one 
thing, the ceilings must cover every last 
corner of the trade, otherwise somebody 
will find a loophole. For another thing, 
since OPA isn’t omniscient, it becomes 
an expert overnight by the very ele- 
mentary process of hiring a few industry 
boys as educators and checker-uppers. 


ROUNDING UP OLD METAL 


Printers and publishers expect some 


inconvenience but no great hardship . 


from the War Production Board’s order 
denying new metal to owners of obsolete 
printing plates. Many printers, in fact, 
welcome the chance to clear their stor- 
age rooms of ancient plates of customers. 

Purpose of the order is to promote the 
most efficient utilization of scarce met- 
als required for printing. After Oct 1, 
graphic arts producers must scrap their 
old electrotypes and engravings before 


| they can get copper, lead, and zinc for 


new ones. 
Newspapers and periodicals may keep 
plates for one year. Book plates are al- 
lowed four years. Plates with an assured 
future use—such as cuts in newspaper 


CLOGS DE LUXE 


Chief objections to wooden shies 
have been rigidity and clatter. The 
Sterling Last Corp., New York City, 
has introduced a new type in which 
flexibility is achieved by hinging two 
pieces of wood with leather. Clatter 
is eliminated by leather plugs in the 
sole. Unless leather becomes inuch 
tighter in this country than it is now, 
the chances are that such wooden 
shoe models as I. Miller’s “Limber 
Timbers” (below) will be chosen for 
style rather than utility. 


morgues and books due for reprinting 
without revision—are exempt. 

Most periodicals already scrap theit 
plates in a year or less. Some book pub 
lishers may have to speed up scrapping 
schedules, however. State and local gov- 
ernments will probably release a substan- 
tial amount of metal now tied up in 
plates that printed old court decisions 
and official documents. + 
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Mavse ou’ve never thought of glass as a material that 
y g g 


could be bent. But it can be. 

For many years Libbey-Owens:Ford has been bend- 
ing and shaping all types of flat glass products for display 
windows, showcases, casket tops, store fronts, motorcars, 
buses, trains, airplanes, and scores of other uses. 

And now Libbey-Owens:Ford has perfected new meth- 
ods of bending glass into shapes never before thought pos- 
sible .. . “S” bends, cylindrical, conical and double bends. 
These modern miracles of glass shaping are the more 
remarkable when it is considered that while plate glass 
is being bent to previously unheard of shapes, the finished 
products still retain the flatness of field and the ground 
and polished surfaces for which polished plate glass is 
famous. These modern manufacturing methods may open 


the way for an entirely new use of glass in your product. 


Just consider these facts about glass 

It has many qualities not found in combination in 
any other material. It can be made transparent, trans- 
lucent or opaque. It can be polished or coated. Its 
surfaces are enduring and acid resisting. It is a non 
conductor of electricity. It can be made strong, highly 
resistant to impact, and to thermal shock. It can be 
color-clear or colorful. And it has a wide range of other 
physical and chemical properties that fit it for use for 
many special purposes. 

Chances are, that from the complete line of Libbey: 
Owens: Ford flat glass products there is a glass that will 
meet your requirements. If not, Libbey -Owens-Ford 
research is at your service, ready and willing to work on 
your problem. Libbey-Owens:Ford Glass Company, 


1372 Nicholas Building, Toledo, Ohio. 


LIBBEY°-OWENS*FORD 


QUALITY Fla 


PRODUCTS 
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FROM UNCLE SAM TO YOU 


When the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York City took over the job of 
issuing War Savings Bonds for the 
Treasury Department, Elliott Address- 
ing Machine Co. of Cambridge, 
Mass., built a special automatic ma- 
chine for it which not only imprints 
bonds with their owners’ name, ad- 
dress, co-owncr, etc., from paper sten- 
cils, but records them, addresses their 


mailing envelopes, adds consecutive 
registry numbers to the envelopes and 
to a Post Office manifest sheet. Mean- 
while, under the impact of the payroll 
deduction plan, the bond-issuing job 
has outgrown the bank, is being han- 
dled directly by several large com- 
panies, among them the Railway Ex- 
press Agency, which has recently 
installed a similar Elliott machine of 
its own to issue and record bonds for 
its 49,000 employees. 


Sealskin Scare 


If Japanese have taken 
over Pribilof Islands, ruthless 
slaughter may begin again. But 
we have a good supply of pelts. 


lor the second time within a century, 

the world’s greatest—and commercially 
most valuable—seal herd may face ex- 
tinction. ‘The Navy has denied news re- 
ports that the Japanese have occupied 
its breeding ground, the Pribilof Islands 
in the Bering Sea off the Alaskan coast, 
but, with Japanese in the Aleutians, oc- 
cupation of the Pribilofs is an ever- 
present possibility. 
e@ Early Experience—When Rudyard 
Kipling wrote “Lukannon,” years of in- 
discriminate sealing had reduced a herd 
that once numbered millions to a few 
thousand animals. Estimates are that, 
when the United States government 
took over ownership and control of the 
herd in 1911, only 123,000 seals re- 
mained. 

Careful conservation has brought the 
herd back to a count, at last vear’s cen- 
sus, of some 2,380,000 seals, with a 
commercial value as potential peltry of 
over $100,000,000. 
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@ Islands Evacuated—Even though the 
Japanese have not occupied the Pri- 
bilofs, supplies of Alaskan sealskins have 
been cut off for the duration of the war. 
The islands were taken over by the U. S. 
Navy from the Bureau of Fisheries at 
the beginning of the war, and native 
workmen, employed in the sealing in- 
dustry, were evacuated. 

Because last year’s harvest of pelts was 

heavy, however, women probably will be 
able to buy prized sealskin coats (which 
retail for around $400 or $500) for sev- 
eral years to come. ‘The Fouke Fur Co. 
of St. Louis, which has auctioned the 
furs for the government's account since 
1913, plans to stretch existing stocks as 
far as possible. 
e The Auction Prospect—Around 25,000 
skins probably will be auctioned off in 
St. Louis this October. Much smaller 
quantities will be offered in the spring 
and fall of 1943 and, possibly, in the 
spring of ‘44. Fouke auctioned off 
30,000 skins last April, 33,000 last 
October. 

In the 30 years since the government 
took over the Pribilof herd, it has sold 
over 1,000,000 skins. The offering to 
commercial buyers has increased each 
year as the herd has been gradually re- 
stored. 

e Treaty Renounced—If the Nipponese 
get a hold on the Pribilofs, the seal herd 


may well be in for a repetition { + 4) 
slaughter that decimated it befo: 
Pelagic sealing—snaring the ani: 
nets from boats—by Japan and 
was long a sore point with the U 
ernment. In 1912, Japan and jus; 
signed a treaty with U.S. under hj 
they agreed to lay off the herd. ‘1 
treaty continued in effect until la 
mer, when Japan exercised its p 
of giving notice of withdrawal. 
Before 1911, the United States |cay 
the Pribilofs—and its sealing rig\\t 
private fur companies, the Alaska Co 
mercial Co. from 1870 to 1890), 4 
North American Commercial Co. f; 
1890 to 1910. 


ROW OVER CLOTHING 


The temper of New York City’s biz. 
gest industry—the garment trad 
most as touchy as that of its combuisti 
little mayor, Fiorello H. La Guard; 
Lately, what with their lack of succ 
in landing Army orders (BW —Jul.18°42 
p35), the garment makers have be 
more than usually sensitive. 

When word leaked out that ¢ 
War Relocation Authority, governmen: 
agency in charge of permanent Japanex 
evacuation centers in the West (B\\ 
Jul.18’42,p19), was in the market fo: 
New York’s idle sewing machines, t 
garment trade boiled over in spluttering 
reminiscent of its protests against \\P\ 
sewing projects. 

WRA spokesmen went out of th: 
way this week to emphasize that if it 
sets up sewing projects in any of th 
centers, it will only be to enable ti 
Japanese to make their own clothing 
Knowing what the Japanese can do on 
they turn their hand to a trade and fg 
uring that, at best, the projects wou 
cut down on the clothing the An 
must buy for its 100,000 wards, the g 
ment industry is little pacified. 
eTurn and  Turnabout~Meantin 
New York is the butt of some rigliteo 
wrath itself. Members of the Kans 
City Apparel Assn. are up in arms 2 
the city’s plans for snaring manufactu: 
ing business from other garment centen. 


MORE ABOUT SEALS 


In the wake of a Federal Trade Com: 
mission decision, Good Housekeeping 
magazine last summer withdrew its tw 
famous seals of approval—long familia 
to consumers and industry alike on the 
labels and in the advertising of mam 
products—and announced that only 1 
guarantee seal, which is available only t 
advertisers, would remain (BW —<Aug 
30°41,p42). 

Last week, another well-known seca 
underwent some changes. Parents’ \lag- 
azine announced that, henceforth, it 
commendation seal would be awarded 
only to its advertisers. In addition, Par 
ents’ made ready to issue a new guaral- 
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tee seal, similar to Good Housckeep- 
ing’s, and also restricted to manufactur- 
ers who take space in its pages. ‘Thus, 
in future, manufacturers who want to 
flaunt the seals of either of the maga- 
zines, must first invest in a little adver- 
tising space. 


RADIOS IN 83% OF HOMES 


Probably no industry in the United 
States has been so painstakingly sub- 
jected to statistical analysis and the 
refinements of modern market research 
techniques as radio. Last week, the 
industry added an important set of 
figures to its collection—the long-awaited 
data from the 1940 census on radio set 


ownership. The census reports that there 
were radios in 28,052,160 of the coun- 
try’s occupied dwelling units in 1940. 
Projecting this figure to cover families 
not answering the radio question, the 
National Assn. of Broadcasters gets a 
total of 28,839,154—82.8% of all U.S. 
homes—owning radios. 

The census shows that the radio in- 
dustry had done a good job of keeping 
tab on itself. The Joint Committee 
on Radio Research (made up of repre- 
sentatives of the N.A.B., the American 
Assn. of Advertising Agencies, and the 
Assn. of National Advertisers) estimated 
that 26,666,500 homes in the United 
States were equipped with radio sets 
in 1938. 


Quick Conversion 


Changing dies such as are used in forging hammers 
or sheet metal presses, is an operation in which BAT- 


TERY INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS are saving much time 


in war production. 


The trucks are essentially of the elevating-platform 
type; have die pulling winches; handle dies up to 


One of oa series of 

odvertisements 
showing how BATTERY 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
ore speeding wor pro- 
duction by handling 
materials efficiently. 


60.000 pounds; bring safety and speed to a once haz- 
ardous and time-consuming job. 


Like lift trucks and fork trucks handling standard 
production loads of 2,000 to 10,000 pounds on skids 
and pallets, they are quickly convertible, from war- 


time to peace-time needs, without “retooling” of any 
kind. Suitable floors and clearances are all these effi- 
cient handling tools require. 


For useful hints on organizing and managing an 
industrial-truck handling system send for the Material- 
Handling Handbook, free to handling supervisors — 


address: 


208 SO. LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


THE INDUSTRIAL TRUCK 
) STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 


MEMBERS— TRUCK MANUFACTURERS: AUTOMATIC, BAKER, CRESCENT, EASTON, ELWELL-PARKER, MERCURY AND YALE; 
BATTERIES: EDISON, EXIDE AND PHILCO; BATTERY CHARGING EQUIPMENT: ELECTRIC PRODUCTS AND HERTNER. 
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Show ‘Em How 


That's Link-Belt’s motto in 
drive for subcontractors. New 
plant has farmed out 50% of its 
output in five months. 


“Show how” is the key to a sub:on- 
tracting technique that has ena 
Link-Belt Co.’s new Chicago ordn 
plant to farm out 50% of its produ 
in only five months of operation. 
though faced with the many problen 
volved in converting a former auto 
age garage into a factory, and bui 
from scratch toward a working for 
several thousand, the company has ; 
aged to maintain an extensive progran 
of training subcontractors to aid its \ 
work. 

e Guiding Philosophy—Main idea 
hind the firm’s approach to this 
gram is that the subcontractor is a 

of the factory’s production system, 

par with any department in the p! 
that being almost always green in 
work, he must be trained to hand 
new type of production; that he often 
has excellent facilities—sometimes bette: 
than the prime—and deserves a chan 
to do something besides the toughest 
jobs. 

Manager E. L. Berry found out carl; 
in the game that subcontractors shicd a! 
the sight of most ordnance blueprints, 
were sure they could never do such diff- 
cult work. He adopted the maxim: 
“Don't begin by showing drawing, 
specifications and finished products. 
Break the job down into simple parts. 
Don’t take no for an answer. Sen 
man over to analyze his shop and sce 
whether he has the equipment to do thi 
work. If he has, we'll take care of the 
rest.” 
eInducements Offered—Shop | supcr- 
visors—never office executives—are scent 


‘to observe and judge this equipment. If 


it is satisfactory, the potential subcon- 
tractor is told that Link-Belt will gct 
him his material, help him design his 
jigs and fixtures, and plan the sequence 
of his operation or his operations, 
necessary. 

Buying materials for all subcontract- 
ors is a cardinal point in the techniqu 
The prime obtains the advantage 
better prices for all concerned throug 
large-scale purchases. He gives the subs 
the benefit of his buying experien 
and knowledge of government regu! 
tions. He avoids having to help ea 
subcontractor separately with individu: 
buying problems. 

In addition, if each bought separate] 
orders would most likely to be too sma 


os 
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to get consideration from a mill. Sub- 
contractors then would have to go 
through jobbers who would require pre- 
miums for handling. 

e Keeping “Subs” in the Black—Figur- 
ing costs is another bugaboo of the small 
subcontractor. To help out, Link-Belt 
makes synthetic time and motion stud- 
ies for him so he can determine his 
direct labor cost—one of the most difh- 
cult factors in cost estimating. By mak- 
ing close analysis of the work for him, 
the firm finds it can come within 4% or 
5% of what the job should cost, thus 
preventing the low bidder from bidding 
himself out of business. This is done 
with the idea that one subcontractor in 
the black is worth two in the red. 

The essence of the time and motion 
study is the elimination of guesswork 
by breaking each job down as much as 
possible, and establishing standards of 
time and motion required for each op- 
eration. The determination of direct 
labor costs aids the subcontractor not 
only in bidding but also in deciding on 
the proper rates of pay for his men. 


e Fruits of Experience—Another defect | Acain 7 ° , 
PAN-AMERICAN AIRWAYS SPECIFIES 


in small subcontractors’ efforts at con- 
version is production planning, which 
Link-Belt seeks to correct by sending 
its engineers into plants to teach the 
management the know-how it has gained 
through experience in its other plants. 
Tying up a valuable machine by try- 
ing to do too complicated an operation 
on it is one example of poor production 
planning found. ‘This the engineers cor- 
rect by pointing out that the job could 
be broken down into several operations, 
which could all be done simultaneously 
on different machines, thereby speeding | 
production, making it easier to break in 
less experienced labor on the simplified 
operations. 
eHelp in Labor Training—Link-Belt 
will often send in its own instructors 
and shop men to help subcontractors 
train their men for new work. It also 
lends them its supervisory men to help | 
them over the difficult conversion 
period. 
Training of men in all-around shop 
work—somewhat along the lines of 
the apprenticeship system—is another 
method which the firm urges on its subs 
as a means of expediting conversion and 
preparing for future gains in the speed 
of production. The company has found 
through experience in other plants that 
a definite schedule of work designed to 
develop the all-around man, including 
all phases of planning, time and cost 
study, builds the type of flexibility 
within an organization that makes con- 
version easier. Flexible men can be 
shifted to various occupations during pe- 
1i0ds of adjustment, they do not have to 
be laid off. 
* Contract “Scoreboard”—To hasten 
subcontracting, the company contacts 
those doing smaller jobs for it, on an 
iverage of once a day, and ties all sub 
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The cooling units themselves 
Pan-American overseas 
bases are housed in Lindsay 
Structure. Another applica- 
tion of widespread Ls use. 


Illustration showing method 
of Lindsay Structure assem- 
bly. Put together with only 
simple wrenches! 


Y 


yA 
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LINDSAY STRUCTURE 


FOR 
TROPICAL REFRIGERATOR-BUILDINGS 


Last year, to keep food fresh for pilots and men, 
Pan-American Airways ordered a number of refriger- 
ator-buildings for mew bases in tropical zones around 
the world. 

The need for zero temperatures inside with 130° out- 
side —the humid climate — the lack of skilled workers 
for the erection of the buildings—and limited shipping 
space for the material all provided serious problems. 
But Pan-American engineers, working with Chrysler 
Airtemp and Shaer & Turner Engineering Company, 
found the solution in Lindsay Structure. 

Light-weight Ls“prefabricated” steel sheets and parts 
—cut to specifications—shipped knocked down — re- 
quired less shipping space. Skilled workers were not 
necessary—the simple Lindsay Structure “Meccano set” 
assembly was done by the natives. The double-wall 
Lindsay Structure buildings, with 8” of Dry-Zero Insu- 
lation, sealed out heat and moisture. Buildings 75 x 21 
were erected in three weeks each, by fifteen unskilled 
natives and one white supervisor. After months of 
service, inspection shows that the operation is even 
more efficient than anticipated. 

This year Pan-American has already ordered nine 
additional refrigerator -buildings — and again specified 
Lindsay Structure. 

In countless applications Lindsay Structure provides 
unusual strength and lightness, with worth while sav- 
ings in time and steel. Write for information. Lindsay 
Structure Division, Dry-Zero Corporation, 226 North 
Bank Drive, Chicago. 


LINDSAY 


STRUCTURE 


U.S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U. S. and Foreign Patents Pending 


LINDSAY STRUCTURE CAN SAVE THOUSANDS OF TONS OF STEEL PER MONTH 
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WIN ON THE 


PRODUCTION LINE—AND 


SHIPPING FRONT 


Oo. land and sea, 
General Shipping Containers are 
helping to make Victory on produc- 
tion lines count—by helping to as- 
sure Victory on the shipping front. 
Engineered to meet specific re- 
quirements, General Containers 
conserve vital man-hours, save space 
in ships, trucks, trains and on the 
shipping room floors. Handling is 
easier and faster, and the product 
is assured of adequate protection 
with minimum tare weight. 
General Boxes, Crates and Spe- 
cial Containers can help you to get 
your vital shipments to Uncle Sam 
on time—or to war products assem- 
bly lines. Thirteen strategically lo- 


cated plants, blanketing industrial | 


America, make it possible to give 
fast service. Mail the coupon. 


GENERAL BOX 
COMPANY 


General Offices: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
District Offices and Plants: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Kansas City, Louisville, Milwaukee, New 


Orleans, Sheboygan, East St. Louis, Winchendon. | 


Continental Box Co., Inc.: Dallas, Houston. 


; GENERAL BOX COMPANY 
1 502 North Dearborn Street 

i Chicago, Illinois 

1 O)Send a free copy of the new 
1 manual, ‘How Research Can 
| Save Dollars for You.” 

(0 Have a General Box engi- 
| 

I 

I 

I 

I 

| 


neer call. 
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contractors in with its 7’x 10’ central 
production “‘scoreboard’’—nerve center 
of the plant. On this board, electric 
hght bulbs of various colors tell the 
planning department where production 
stands at all times. 

More than 200 subcontractors were 
located through use of the codified di- 
rectory of subcontract opportunities, 
w idely maown as the Stanley Plan (BW— 
May9’42,p22). Contracts ranging in 
size from $500 to $500,000 were placed 
in this manner, 99% of them with firms 
which never had a war contract before. 


Literal Log Jam 


Coast lumbermen chang- 
ing production techniques in 


effort to overcome labor, equip- 
ment, and transport problems. 


The lumber industry of Washington, 
Oregon, and Northern California is 
having one of the biggest years in its 
history, but it is conrronted with a seri- 
ous bottleneck—logs. 

Although Washington and Oregon 

production in 1942 has been estimated 
at 12,000,000,000 b. ft., mills working 
at capacity—almost wholly on war orders 
—have whittled down apparent stocks 
to the lowest point since 1935. Orders 
of all West Coast producers are now 
well over 100,000,000 b. ft. above 
stocks in sight. And demand is mount- 
ing steadily. 
@ Where Trouble Lies—The main difh- 
culties in the lumber camps have been 
loss of skilled labor to other industries, 
lack of equipment. and _ replacement 
parts, and a pinch in transportation. 
Many lumbermen insist that there is 
little hope of maintaining production, 
let alone increasing it, unless priorities 
on logging equipment are relaxed. Since 
the lumber freeze order which put the 
industry on a 100% war basis, both the 
priorities and labor situations have been 
somewhat eased, but there is still a 
serious lack of equipment and men. 


Much of the present headache is due , 


to the loggers’ dependency on trucks to 
haul out the logs. The trend in recent 
years has been away from company rail- 
roading. With the present shortage of 
tires, parts, and hauling equipment, 
many companies now wish they had 
ripped out their efficiency experts in- 
stead of their iron rails, although it is 
admitted that truck logging has made it 
economically possible to go after many 
small stands of certain types of timber to 
fill Army and Navy special requirements 
where railroad hauling would be imprac- 
tical. 

e@ Remedial Measures—To cope with 
such problems, the lumber operators are 
resorting to various expedients: use of 
women workers; new methods of trans- 


porting logs; improvement of 1 
training of workers who must con 
equipment. 

Indicative of a behind-the-scenes «/:;y¢ 

that is being carried on in the int 
of increased production was a seri 
demonstrations at the Intermouw 
Logging Conference in Spokane a {cy 
months ago. A “school” was cond: 
to which operators took their mecha 
staffs for expert advice on proloi ne 
the life of trucks, tractors, and othe; 
machinery, Lessons on when to rep |ace 
worn parts and how to restore thei) py 
welding were so successful that si: 
classes were held in various lumber areas 
The Pacific Logging Conference hay ap. 
pointed leading operators in each lis. 
trict to develop permanent schools for 
equipment repair. 
e Transportation Decides—The punish. 
ment which hauling equipment gets 
under staggering loads is terrific, and 
tires which would withstand 150.(00 
miles of highway travel often fail betore 
50,000 miles. 

Operations for the most part are com- 
ing closer to the railhead. To spare the 
trucks, new roads are being opened. 
Altogether, lighter loads are promised 
and short-cuts with steep grades are be. 
ing reopened. Carriers will be helped 
over sharp inclines between the landing 
and log dump with such devices as tov 
trucks, donkey cables, booster motors on 
the trucks, or shuttle services. 

@ Moving Southward—Some hope of 
lieving the lumber shortage comes from 
California. For several years the high 
tide of West Coast lumber operations 
has been moving southward, a trend 
seen in the fact that for the last four 
years, Oregon rather than Washington 
has been the number one lumber state 
(figures for 1941 show Washington pro- 
duction up 13.5% over 1940 while Ore 
gon’s production is up 20.4%). 


ve 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Hydraulic Drill Vise 


Not quite a year ago, Studebaker \la 
chine Co., 9 $. Clinton St., Chicago, 
brought out its hydraulic vise for bench 
workers (BW-—Sep.13’41,p72).. Thr 
pedals—one to close the vise jaws on the 
work lightly, a second to apply pressure 
up to 10,000 Ib. per sq. in., a third to 
release the work instantly—took the 
place of an orthodox hand screw and 
speeded operation considerably. 

Now comes the new Studebaker Ily- 
draulic Drilvise, built on the same pmn- 
ciples, but designed for holding work on 
the tables of drill presses, shapers, 
planers, surface grinders, milling ma- 
chines, lathes, cut-off saws, and other 
machine tools. It is entirely s't- 
contained, requires no outside powcr, 
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can be carried from machine to ma 
chine. Width of jaws, 6 in.; depth of 
throat, 3 in.; width of jaw opening, 5 in. 


Photographic Densitometer 


\gfa Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y., pro 
poses to take the guesswork out of pho 
tographic printing with the new Ansco 
Sweet Densitometer for measuring the 
density of motion picture and still neg 
atives. The instrument operates on elec- 
tronic principles, using a photo-sensitive 


tube which varies the flow of an electric | 
current in proportion to the intensity of | 
light passing through a particular film. | 
You slip the film under the tube (left) 
and read its density directly from a me- 
ter scale calibrated in terms of density. 


Ration Book Protector 


Lightweight paper and flimsy covers 
used for the government’s new gasoline 
ration books give scant promis¢ that 
they will last out their year of life with 
out the aid of something like the Protex 
Gas Ration Book Protector, new prod 
uct of John H. Oxley Co., 8 Church 
St., Watertown, Mass. It is made of 
tough, clear plastic for the retail trade, 
can be furnished in quantity in any colo: 
with almost any imprint for advertising 
and promotional purposes. 


TRADING KNOW-HOW 


The automobile industry once guarded 
its production processes and improve 
ments most jealously. Since the war pro 
gram began in earnest, locked doors of 
iesearch laboratories have swung open, 
and now the cooperative interchange of 
ideas is going a step further. 

The Automotive Council for War 
Production will begin on Aug. 1 the 
regular publication of “Production In 
formation,” devoted to outlines and 
analyses of technological improvements. 
Distribution will be to the council's 
member firms. 

Editor of the new production bulle 
tin will be technical writer and engineer 
William F. Sherman. A sample sheet, 
distributed at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the council, brought several tlou- 
sand requests for forthcoming copies. | 
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Now gears 
get their teeth brushed 
in a single operation 


@ At the left above is a magnified view of a freshly 
cut gear. It will go into precision machinery for 
certain vital war equipment. But not until its teeth 
are thoroughly cleaned of those jagged burrs and 

metallic fuzz, for this scrap metal, left over from 

the cutting operation, could ruin delicate moving 
parts as effectively as the most skillful saboteur. 

When Osborn’s Brushing Specialists were called 
in to analyze operations in the plant where these 
gears are made they found each gear was being 
finished in two separate operations, neither of 
which was completely satisfactory. 


The Osborn men recommended replacing this 
painstaking double operation with an Osborn 
brush capable of doing the entire job itself. 


The lower photograph shows the result. But 
what it doesn’t show is the vastly important saving 
in time and cost, and the increased production 
the right brush made possible. 


There’s an Osborn Brushing Specialist in your 
district devoting his entire time to helping speed 
up production, improve products and cut costs in 
war plants. If there are burrs to be removed from 

your war product, weld scale, mill scale, rust or 
heat-tint to be cleaned, make a date with him today. 
Write The Osborn Manufacturing Co., 5401 Hamilton 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


hy 
Jsborn || {7 Brushes 


WORLD'S LARGEST 

MANUFACTURER 

OF BRUSHES FOR 
INDUSTRY 
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at 50,000 Ibs. 
per $q. In. 


were is the MAGDRAULIC 
Electric Broke we installed 
in place of the old-style me- 
chanical broke shown below. 
lts compoct design requires 
half the space. It eliminotes 
bock-slipping, woste mon- n 
hours and moterial spoilage. 


Eliminate production 
slowdowns due to 
brakes slipping un- 
der back pressure 


THE machine pictured, molds a plastic part 
for planes. 50,000 Ibs. per sq. inch pressure 
wos tough on mechanical brakes. They slipped 
against the back-pressure. Material spoilage 
ron high, per unit production far below maxi- 
mum. A MAGDRAULIC Electric Brake licked 
this problem because the extraordinary torque 
generated within the brake itself gives it 
greater power to handle overloads. 


BEFORE YOU FREEZE DESIGNS 
on new machines or automotive vehicles in- 
vestigate MAGDRAULIC Electric Brakes for 
comparative effectiveness. Our engineers are 
at your service for consultation and show-how. 
Write at once on your business stationery for 
all the details. Address Dept. 10. 


EMPIRE ELECTRIC BRAKE CO. © NEWARK, N. J. 


MAGDRAULIC Electric Brokes 
ore designed in three sizes 
for operation at 6 volt direct 
current 

SIZE TORQUE AMPS. 
7a"xt" 400% plus .8 
12” x1¥%," 14002 plus 2,2 
14” 2” 2400 plus 2.2 
MAGDRAULIC Controllers ave 
designed to be operated 
with 6 volt or 12 volt source 
of current 


MAGDRAULIC 


ELECTRIC ,-: BRAKES 
~ J 
4 
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Ordnance Says— 


Here are some of ways in 
which an important Army buying 
outfit is controlling and changing 
methods of plant operation. 


Army Ordnance is taking over an in- 

creasing number of management func- 
tions in a large segment of American 
business. As one of the military's prin- 
cipal purchasers (BW —Jun.27'42,p30), 
Ordnance is in myriad ways determining 
plant processes and executive policies. 
Naturally, then, more business men than 
ever before want to know how this im- 
portant limb of the War Department 
operates, how it gets what it wants, and 
how its procedures affect office and fac- 
tory routines. 
e Thirteen Districts—All told, Army 
Ordnance buys some 13,000 items, rang- 
ing from bullets to heavy guns and 
tanks. Procurement is handled through 
13 district headquarters: Boston, Spring- 
field, Mass., New York City, Rochester, 
N. Y., Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, and Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Items purchased vary according to the 
industrial characteristics of the district. 
The Cleveland district, for instance, 
which is neither the largest nor the 
smallest of the 13, deals in about 5,000 
items. This district, because of its suc- 
cess in spreading out its contracts, is a 
good one to examine for case-study 
purposes. 

@ Personnel—Sixty Army officers and 
4,000 civilian employees make up the 
Cleveland district's personnel. In Army 
war style, the officers work 10 to 16 
hours daily, often seven days a week, 
while civilian help gets time and a half 


for work above the 40-hour weck. 


Col. H. M. Reedall, a regular Army 
man who enlisted as a private in 1917, 
has charge of the Cleveland district's 
operations. A civilian advisory board, 


| headed by Col. Winthrop Withington, 


vice-president of American Fork & Hoe 


| Co., reviews bidders’ qualifications be- 


fore contracts are awarded. 
e Service Branches—The office’s manu- 


| facturing service branches cover artillery, 


ammunition, tanks, materials, machine 
tools, and small arms. Functions in- 
clude procurement, engineering, law, 
finance, and administration. 

The Army officer in charge of the dis- 
trict’s activities, designated as “deputy 
district chief,” has broad powers of selt- 
determination, although it is customary 
for Ordnance headquarters in Wash- 
ington to approve the contracts that are 
concluded. 

All contracts in the Cleveland dis- 
trict are negotiated. Quantities and 
qualities of items to be purchased are 


“allocated” to the district by Was] 
ington. : 

@ Sub-Subcontracting—The work of th 
district office involves not only subco: 
tracting but often sub-subcontractin; 
For example, one allocation from Was! 
ington specified a subassembly for 

medium tank. A manufacturer of hea: 
ers, whose normal business was bein 
frozen by priorities, decided to bid. ‘I’) 
company president and production ma 

ager worked four months on details | 
manufacture and in lining up 70 sul 
subcontractors. ‘They also lined up sul 
stitute firms who were willing to tal 
a hand if any of the sub-subcontracto: 
failed to come through. 

After this came the final task of con 

vincing the tank contractor and th 
Ordnance officers that this line-up w: 
capable of doing the job. As it ha 
worked out, the principal company in 
this sub-contracting pool figures that it 
provides 10 man-hours of work for each: 
90 man-hours of work that is done b: 
the sub-subcontractors. The sub-sub out 
fits furnish 54 different pieces ranging 
from a small bolt weighing less than an 
ounce to a 250-Ib. casting. 
e Engineering—I he engineering staff in 
the district office works on design alon 
with the contractors. Developments o 
top importance in the Cleveland district 
within recent months have been th 
new steel artillery shell and a new fas! 
method of hardening armor-piercing 
shot. ‘I'ypical of Ordnance’s engince: 
ing operations is a recent change in th 
method of attaching the legs to the 
center portion of a machine gun mount 
As a result, on a contract for 21,000 
mounts, a saving of 1,000,000 man 
hours is figured. 

The pattern of Army Ordnance’s rc 

lationships may vary from company to 
company, depending on the nature of 
the job that is being done. For that 
reason, an insight into Ordnance’s bag 
of tricks requires a glance at more than 
one plant. ‘The case of Plant A, which 
came into the picture when the Cleve 
land district office got an allocation for 
50 caliber machine gun bullets, affords 
as good a starting point as any. 
@ New Machinery—Ordnance notified 
the plants that it considered capable of 
handling all or part of the allocation 
The office’s procurement section got to 
gether with the executives of the pro 
spective contracting firms. It was found 
that Plant A could handle half th 
allocation if it could get two new scre\ 
machines. Ordnance gave Plant A a 
contract and issued a priority certificat 
enabling it to buy the needed ma 
chinery. 

If a company can’t finance a dea! 
alone, Ordnance makes an advanc 
through its finance section or else re 
purchases the new machine tools an 
leases them back to the contractor. 

e@ Data Collected—In the case of Plant 
A, the Ordnance procurement officer 
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HANDS ACROSS 


Today, more than ever before, the sea 
lanes of the world are converging at 
the great ports in the Gulf of Mexico. 
Cargoes from across the Seven Seas 
are transferred to barges for upstream 
shipment, while downstream cargoes 
are taken aboard ships, bound for 
the far corners of the Earth. 

More than 100,000,000 tons of 


freight was transported over the Mis- 


THE 


sissippi River System in 1941. This 
figure will be considerably exceeded 
in 1942. Passage was fast, efficient, 
safe. Schedules are regular and de- 
pendable. Loadings are frequent, 
almost daily at important ports. 
The urgent demands of War, plus 
the development of the Mississippi 
River System and the shipping facili- 
ties provided and operated by the 
Barge Line Companies have made 
River Transportation a vital military 
essential. But when the War is over 
and won it will continue to be an 
effective link between the heart of 
Industrial America and her friends 
and customers across the Seven Seas. 


“SEVEN SEAS” 


AMERICAN BARGE LINE CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CAMPBELL TRANSPORTATION CO., PITTSBURGH. PA. 


UNION BARGE LINE CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Hundreds of War plants are safe from 
sabotage—thonks to DETEX. If you 
ore engaged in War work, you are 
entitled to the protection of a DETEX Watchclock 
System, which controls and regulates your 
gvords and watchmen. 

When peace returns all commercial establish- 
ments will get adequate DETEX equipment. 
Meantime, those without priorities ore urged 
to take good care of present systems. DETEX 
service stations are within easy reach of your 
telephone. Loan equipment available while re- 
pairs are being made—with genuine DETEX ports. 

Send for FREE manvol 


“Plant Protection For 
Notional Defense’ 
DETEX 
WATCHCLOCK 
CORPORATION 
Dept. BW-8 
Home Office: 
76 Varick St., New York 


Sales and Service in All Principal Cities 


DETEX 


WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
NEWMAN * ECO * ALERT & PATROL 


FIEILIKiEIR IDIT=IM 
DiamendA a 


i | Py 
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FOR CUTTING 
ALL BRITTLE 
MATERIALS 


Diamond abrasive cut-off wheels and machines, 
bearing the Felker Di-Met trade mark are pro- 
viding fast, precise, economical and sustained 
production in industries where quartz, glass, cera- 
mics, carbides, stone or other brittle materials 
are cut. 


Inquiries are invited from plants whose manu- 
facturing problems involve the cutting of brittle 
materials. 


FELKER MANUFACTURING CO, 
TORRANCE CALIFORNIA 


FELKER 
Di-MET 
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BIG JIGS is far more significant to factory pr At 
3 cn 
duction men than an aerial view of « 
A small corner in Ford's half-mile- the entire plant. A bomber an hour sh 
long Willow Run bomber plant, is the proposed schedule for Willoy tc 
crowded with huge wing section jigs Run when in full production. r 
a) 
tl 

entered the contract negotiations with Confidential are those which are not t 
an impressive file of data: normal pro- be discussed with any unauthorized )< ti 
ductive capacity; a payroll analysis cov- son. Secret contracts, so designated | 5] 
cring engineering talent, skilled labor, a long list of officials beginning it i 
foremen, supervisors, and management; — the Secretary of War, are so labeled if 0 
detailed information on water, power, disclosure might endanger national! iF 
fuel facilities, equipment, transporta- curity or be of value to the enemy i 
| tion, floor space, and related factors. Ways are now being worked out t : 
The Cleveland district now has such — enable necessary outsiders to ente1 plant ‘ 

. 


data on 2,500 plants, just about all that 
| there are in the territory. The New 
| York City office has catalogued more 
| than 6,500 plants, and a sample room is 
maintained where manufacturers are in- 
| vited to study several hundred of the 
| items that are to be produced. 
e Checkup on Protection—After the con- 
| tract is signed, the district Ordnance of- 
| fice sends an Army officer to check up 
| on the plant’ S police and the safeguards 
against fire and sabotage. If both “Army 
and Navy have contracts with a plant, it 
| is Army Ordnance which takes over the 
supervision of plant protection. 

In one such factory, no camera m: ly 
be taken indoors—not even by the presi- 
dent of the company. The treasurer of 
this same company recently arrived at 
the gate without his identification badge. 
He had to go home for it—a round trip 


| ferent degrees of secrecy: 


of 20 miles—before he could start his 
day’s work, 

In some plants the safeguards are so 
tightly maintained that even high-rank- 
ing officers in uniform are subjected to 
rigid scrutiny. 

@ Degrees of Secrecy—Ordnance con- 
tracts are either ‘‘classified”’ or “‘unclas- 
sified.” The classified include three dif- 
“restricted,” 
“confidential,” and “secret.” The re- 
stricted contracts are those not to be 


_ discussed with or for the general public. 


without unnecessary delays. Previo 

a service engineer called in to repai 
machine tool had to get individual p 
mission each time from district Or 
nance headquarters. ‘This usually t 
about 48 hours, while the idle machin« 
might be holding up production. Under 
a new system, individual cards are | 
ing issued to the persons having need 
for them, the individual in each inst: ince 
having been properly investigated a 
certified. 

e Auditors’ Job—Other case histori 
from the files of the Cleveland office 1 
veal other aspects of Ordnance opera 
tions. Firm B signed a contract for 
certain type of gun on a cost plus fixe 
fee basis, since Ordnance had no “ex 
perience record” from which to figur 
manufacturing costs (except the small 
scale production in Army arsenals). An 
Ordnance auditor checks Firm B’s books 
before the company can collect a dollar 
from Uncle Sam. 

Corporation C began making howitz- 
ers a year ago. Assigned to this plant 
was an R.J.O.—resident inspector of 
ordnance—who, with two assistants, said 
what was and was not to be accepted. 
The R.1.O.’s equipment included 60 
snap gages, 77 plug gages for internal 
measurements, 25 ring gages, 30 re- 
ceiving gages, and 113 template profile 
gages. Plant D, wholly engaged in pro- 
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ducing automotive equipment for the 
Amy, is in charge of an Army Inspec- 
tor of Ordnance. Although details of 
management remain with the owners, | 
the A.1.O.—subject to the direction of | 
district headquarters—is for all practical 
purposes boss of the works. And the 
practice of assigning an A.I.O. to each 
key plant is growing. 

If X Machine Co. isn’t turning out | 
good bullets, Ordnance may send in an 
engineer to change the setup of its ma- | 
chinery and even change the shop lay- 
out. Or it may do the same with any 
of its other contractors, whether large | 
or small. 

e Inspectors—One complaint heard 
among the higher-bracket skilled men | 
in the plants is that Ordnance has too 
many low-salaried inspectors. “If in 
place of three $1,800 inspectors the | 
Army would hire one $3,600 experi- 
enced man,” said one former ordnance | 
executive, “the quality of the workman- | 
ship would improve.” It is always a | 
temptation for any Army officer to ex- | 
pand the number of workers under his | 
direction, for the more people he directs, 
the better his chances for promotion. 

More than half of the Cleveland dis- 
trict’s 4,000 civilian employees are in- 
spectors assigned to the “field,” which 
means individual factories. Under terms 
of their contracts, plants make their own 
laboratory and testing equipment avail 
able to the ordnance department in 
spectors. 

e Sampling Technique—Since 100% in 
spection would be impracticable, the 
same sampling technique that is known 
to marketing analysts and samplers of 
public opinion is used. ‘Thus one piece 
out of every so many is tested, or onc 
per so many minutes of machine time. 

Along with inspection control by 
Army Ordnance goes production contro! 
by the manufacturer himself. For ex- 
ample an automatic screw machine is 
turning out bullets at a fast counting 
speed. Putting a gage on one bullet | 
cvery two minutes and noting the varia- 
tion from perfect measure on graph | 
paper becomes a part of the regular pro- 
duction routine. 
e Preventing Rejections—When the | 
trend of points begins to sneak up to the | 
“plus” limit or down to the “minus” 
limit of the specified tolerance, the op- 
crator stops his machine, and the cut- 
ting tools are reset or ground by a setup 
man or tool maker. This method keeps 
the production within tolerance limits 
in contract specifications, and cuts the 
possibility of rejections down to the van- 
ishing point. 


Amy Ordnance accepts delivery of 
material at the individual plants, and | 
takes charge from there on. Shipping | 
instructions come from: Washington, | 
and bills of lading are made out by dis- | 
trict offices, which follow through to | 
make sure delivery takes place on time 
at the ordered destination. 
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Are you 
an ichthyophagist ? 


In CASE you’ve forgotten, ichthyophagist simply means “‘fish 
eater”. And if that describes you, here’s good news: 

Out of the waters of the blue Pacific and the rivers of the Pacific 
Northwest, fishermen are pulling ’em in by the boatload . . . salmon— 
halibut—cod—tuna—sea bass—swordfish—and dozens of other species. 

Fresh, frozen and canned Pacific seafood will reach your plate in 
perfect condition via the Northern Pacific Railway—which annually 
hauls hundreds of carloads of seafood East from the coasts of 
Oregon and Washington. 

This year, a big new customer for seafood shipped 
by Northern Pacific is Uncle Sam. To fill his orders 
and yours promptly, we'll be working ’round the 
clock to maintain the service that has made this 
railway “The Main Street of the Northwest”. 


City 
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Plan has become one of the great- 
est schools for fighting airmen 
the world has ever seen. At 100 
airdromes across Canada student 
pilots fly on an average a mil- 
lion miles per day. Graduates 
in their thousands are already 
at grips with the enemy. Thou- 
sands more are constantly in 
training. Canada, Britain, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand are 
partners in the plan. It is how- 
ever, essentially Canadian. 
Canada is supplying 80% of the 
manpower, and for its operation 
in the first three years over 
$600,000,000—considerably more 
than is collected by the Dominion 
Government in taxes in a nor- 
mal year. 
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What 


are you doing to 


RECOVER 
valuable material lost 
in stack gases 


? 


TODAY'S PRODUCTION DEMANDS 
| THE ELIMINATION of WASTE 


= Copper, potash, alumina, and other ma- 

terials vital to production may be dis- 
appearing up the stack and reducing 
your plant efficiency if you ignore the 
problems of control. How can these 
values best be recovered? What equip- 
ment is necessary? Western Precipita- 
tion Corporation engineers bring you 
the experience gained from thousands 
of successful installations during the 
past 35 years. Recovered values are an 
added source of raw materials. 


G 


WESTERN PRECIPITATION CORPORATION 
Engineers, Designers and Manufacturers of Equipment for the 
Collection of Suspended Materials from Gases and Liquids 


1025 West Ninth Strect, Los Angeles 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 


PRECIPITATION COMPANY OF CANADA 
Dominion Square Building, Montreal 
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Upsetting Tokyo's Timetable 


That's clearly the big hope as United Nations launch their 
Pacific offensive, which coincides with crisis in India and imminent 
threat of Japanese attack on Soviet's far east. 


Swooping down in a well-staged sur- 
prise attack on the Japanese-held islands 
of the Solomon group in the southeast 
Pacific, United Nations forces staged 
their first real offensive in this war and 
seriously threatened Japan’s vise-like 

| grip on one of the most important Axis 
bases on the flank of the vital supply 
line to Australia. 

Vhe thrust was carefully staged and 
well timed. 

London, Moscow, and Washington 
have known for weeks that Tokyo was 
preparing for some bold, mid-summer 
move, and experts anticipated that it 
would come in a thrust for (1) Alaska, 
(2) Australia, (3) India, or (4) eastern 
Siberia. 

Alaska was more or less discounted 

_ because of the long, vulnerable supply 
lines that the overworked Japanese Navy 
would be forced to protect. 
Australia’s Military Import 

Australia is a more serious matter, for 
as long as there is a sizeable United 
Nations force there with a growing force 
of fighter planes and bombers, Japan 


must maintain large forces in new! 
conquered British, Dutch, and Ame: 
can territories on which Tokyo is hea 
ily dependent for vital raw materials. 
India has been a source of wor 
since Burma was ignominiously lost to 
the invading Nipponese, but particula: 
since the powerful All-India Congres, 
party announced through Mahatma 
Gandhi that the mass membership of 
the party would stage a civil disobed: 
ence campaign unless London granted 
the country immediate independenc: 


(BW —Aug.8’42,p53). 
Tokyo’s Chance To Step In 


Britain refused, and for nearly a week, 
from Bombay to Calcutta, Indians have 
been staging a sitdown strike and local 
violence campaign. Japanese broadcasts 
are encouraging the campaign this week, 
but insiders know that, as soon as it 
has spread far enough across the coun 
try, Tokyo will use the uncontrolled 
civil disturbance as a pretext for sending 
troops into the country to “restore 
order.” It is an old imperialist formula. 

Siberia is still the most coveted of 
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BASRA CONVOY 


United Nations convoys continue to 
steam up the muddy waters of the 
Euphrates towards the docks at Basra, 
| Iraq, where war supplies are unloaded 


for British and American troops 
guarding the Middle East oil fields 
which will be seriously threatened if 
the German armies cross the Cau- 
casus Mount:ins and invade northern 
Iraq and Iran, 
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Japan's four possible objectives, because 
if Russia east of Lake Baikal (see map, 
ace 76) were controlled by ‘Tokyo, 
enemy bombers would have been pushed 


-he ambitious Kingdom of the Rising 
Sun. Nightmare of the military rulers 
of the expanding island kingdom is the 
thought of powerful Soviet bombers 
poised on dozens of modern airdromes 
along the Vladivostok peninsula less 
than 800 miles from ‘Tokyo and Osaka. 

Washington’s maneuver in the Pacific 
started a week ago with a surprise thrust 
at Kiska, most important of the Aleutian 
islands now held by the Japanese (BW— 
Jun.27°42,p42). It is obvious now that 
this was nothing more than a diversion, 
just as the air raid by United States 
bombers on weakly defended Haiphong, 
in Japanese-held Indo-China was a 
screen for the full scale attack that was 
even then under way in the Solomons. 


Timing of U.S. Attack 

While Washington inevitably is at- 
tempting a full-scale offensive operation 
in the Pacific, rather than merely de- 
fending its bases as was the case in the 
Coral Sea and Midway battles, and while 
the assault was undertaken only after 
elaborate preparations had been com- 
pleted, the move was unquestionably 
timed to coincide with the beginning 
of the civil disturbances in India and 
with the time Tokyo must start its drive 
on Siberia—if it intends to strike this 
year. 
’ Weather conditions over the broad 
steppes of southern Siberia are ideal 


volved in the great showdown with 
Germany to offer any emergency assist- 
ance to the Soviet forces that now man 
the Far Eastern defenses. 

Strategists point out that it is doubt- 
ful if the Solomon Islands campaign— 
even if it is spectacularly successful— 
will postpone the attack on Siberia. 
Warfare in the southeastern Pacific is 
a problem for the Navy and the Air 
Force. But, though a Nipponese assault 
on Siberia is expected to start with the 
bombing of Vladivostok and the air and 
naval bases on Kamchatka, the bulk of 
the fighting will be done by land forces, 
750,000 of which are reported to be on 
the Manchukuo-Soviet border this week. 


What Threat to Siberia Means 


Because many American strategists be- 
lieve now that Japan cannot be defeated 
by being rolled back in the southwest 
Pacific (though it can be seriously 
harassed by attacks on that flank) and 
that only by a direct assaul* on the main 
islands of the Empire can Tokyo's mili- 
tansts be overthrown, the threat to 
Siberia is of vital importance to the 
United States. Moscow, for nearly 15 
vears, has followed a farsighted policy of 
building industries in the Far East and 
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out of the immediate range of the com- | 
pact and vulnerable industrial centers of | 


now, and Moscow is too desperately in- | 


as 


hat he sees... 


he GETS!” 


é terrae a familiar ring in those words to thousands 
of home movie enthusiasts. For “what you see, you 
get” has long been a tradition with owners of fine FILMO 
personal movie equipment, built by Bell & Howell. 

Traditional, too, is the craftsmanship which makes that 
slogan an honest one—and, in this war, one of far-reaching 
significance. For today, as never before, the motion picture 
is an indispensable aid to our fighting forces. Each battle, 
re-enacted on the screen, is the basis for building better 
weapons, the key to new tactics, and the irrefutable score- 
board of achievement. Pleasant in peace, ; 
but priceless in war is this assurance that 
“what you see, you get” —with the finest 
motion picture equipment that American 
skill and ingenuity can devise. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Holly- 
wood; Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 
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developing agriculture to the point where 
the region is virtually self-sustaining. 

Despite amazing success with the pro- 
gram, it is doubtful if these infant in- 
dustries have yet developed to the point 
where they can supply more than a frac- 
tion of the munitions and equipment 
necessary for a campaign of the scope 
that Japan now has the industrial 
strength to wage. 

Vladivostok has a drydock capable of 
handling any Soviet naval vessels oper- 
ating in the Pacific, and a fleet of 100 
or more submarines which Japan will 
try to bypass by crossing at the narrow, 
Nipponese-controlled straits between 
Japan and Korea. 

Kharbarovsk, on the Amur, is bound 
to be one of Tokyo's first targets, be- 


cause it is a machinery center and the 
point where most Sakhalin oil is refined 
after being hauled up the Amur in 
modern motor barges. 

Nikolaevsk is a thriving port with 
small industries and great refrigerator 
plants which prepare the fish catch from 
the Sea of Okhotsk for distribution 
throughout eastern Russia. 

Ulan Ude has large railroad repair 
shops, small chemical piants, and fac- 
tories turning out mining equipment 
for the gold, tungsten, and iron ore 
mines in the neighborhood. 

Russia has made a desperate effort to 
prepare for the attack from the east that 
now seems imminent. It will not take 
long to determine how effective the 
preparations have been. 
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At Woodward Governor Company 2 
i ... 24 hours a day, seven days a week, an Operapio system 


up production in your plant. 
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Engineered to embrace all or any combination of these services: VOICE PAGING 
INTERCOMMUNICATION - PUBLIC ADDRESS - MUSIC & RADIO - SIGNAL & ALARM 


Licensed ander U. S. Patents of American Telephone and Telegraph Co. and Western Electric Co., Incorporated 


is “in action”... transmitting voice, music, signal, or alarm 
to every production and recreation area in this modern indus- 
trial plant. Operapio — “The Voice of Production” — is flex- 
ible, fast ...can help the men on the firing line by speeding 
Engineered to individual needs. 
Write Operadio Manufacturing Co., Dept. B-4, St. Charles, Ill. 
Export Division: Operadio, 145 West 45th Street, New York City. 
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Deals with Brazil 


Commodity transactions ‘it 
into pattern which Washington 
has developed carefully. Rubber 
and metals get special attention. 


Don’t overlook the six commod:ty 
deals which the United States mice 
with Brazil recently. ‘They provide a 
terion for similar measures soon to be 
completed in half-a-dozen other Latin 
American countries to aid their econo- 
mies, and help meet shortages in tlic 
United States. 

The six commodities covered in thie 
Brazil contracts, and the basic terms are: 
e@ Babassu—A four-year agreement to 
purchase unlimited quantities of eitlicr 
the nuts or their oil during the next two 
years, and up to 100,000 metric tons 
during each of the ensuing two years. 
e Castor—A one-year contract to buy a 
minimum of 200,000 long tons of beans 
or oil equivalent during the fiscal year 
1942-43. 

e Cotton Linters—A one-year contract, 
beginning Aug. 1, to buy up to 50,000 
metric tons of second-cut linters, up to 
§,000 tons of first-cut linters, and up to 
10,000 tons of hull fiber. 

e@ Burlap—An agreement to buy, before 
Dec. 31, 1943, up to 50,000,000 yd. of 
burlap made in Brazil, and up to 100,- 
000,000 yd. during the second year of 
the contract. 

@ Rotonone—A four-year agreement to 
buy at favorable prices up to 4,000,000 
lb. annually of this insecticide base. 

@ Ipecac—An agreement that the United 
States and the British Empire, during 
the next 18 months, will buy up to 150 
tons of this medicinal herb. 

These new deals with Brazil fit into 
a pattern which Washington has been 
carefully developing for several months. 

Agreements have been negotiated 

with most of the countries between the 
United States and Brazil to buy all of 
the rubber that can be grown, and repre- 
sentatives of the Rubber Reserve Co. arc 
in Central America and the northern 
countries of South America setting up 
permanent agencies to buy the rubber at 
prearranged prices. 
@ Metals Covered, Too—Similar arrange- 
ments have also been made covering 
such badly-needed metals as copper, 
lead, zinc, tin, tungsten, and antimony. 
In these lines, Washington recently 
upped the price it has agreed to pay for 
the metals, and is helping to arrange 
special priorities for new mining equip- 
ment where United States investigators 
have said that this would help boost pro- 
duction importantly. 

One private proposition to get rubber 
in commercial quantities from crypto- 
stygia has not yet been approved. 

@ Judgment Revised—Cryptostygia is a 
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yine which grows luxuriantly in Mexico | 
and in most of the countries of the | 


Caribbean. While Department of Agri- 
culture experts as recently as a year ago 
classed it as of doubtful value in the 
over-all rubber program, this appraisal 
was apparently made on the basis of very 
limite — of the vine in the United 
States. Recent investigations in Mexico 
now indicate that the vine matures in 
five to six months (compared with one 
to four years for poayel), and produces 
fair quantities of good quality rubber. 

Mexican government authorities have 
shown an interest in the proposition 
and may back the scheme even if Wash- 
ington turns it down. 


CREDIT IN LATIN AMERICA 


The availability of ships determines 
the volume of business with Latin Amer- 
ica these days, but foreign traders— 


with an eye on the future and with a | 


full realization that present shipping 
limitations are helping to pile up a 


postwar backlog of demand for all kinds | 


of United States products—continue to 


watch business conditions in the coun- | 


tries south of the Rio Grande. 
Last week one of the most valued of 


the regular indicators became available, | 


the semiannual survey of Latin America 
credit conditions by the Foreign Credit 


Interchange Bureau of the National | 


Assn. of Credit Men. In general its 
findings were encouraging: 


Credit Conditions 
e Good: Mexico, Brazil, Panama, Puerto 


Rico, Netherlands Possessions, British | 
Possessions, Argentina, Venezuela, | 
Cuba, Peru, Colombia, Uruguay, Bo- | 


livia, Guatemala, Dominican Republic, 
E] Salvador, Ecuador. 

@ Fairly Good: Paraguay, Chile, Haiti, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica. 

e Fair: French Possessions. 

@ Poor: None. 


Collections 
e Prompt: Paraguay, Argentina, Puerto 
Rico, Cuba, British Possessions, Pan 


ama, Peru, Netherlands Possessions, | 


Guatemala, Uruguay, Brazil, Haiti, Co- 
lombia, Dominican Republic, Venezu- 
ela, Ecuador, Bolivia, Mexico, FE] Salva 
dor, Chile, Honduras. 

e Fairly Prompt: Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
French Possessions. 

® Slow: None. 


A.E.A. DIVORCE ORDERED 


American Export Airlines can con 
tinue to operate its regular transatlantic 
air service, but it must divorce itself 
from its parent company, American Ex- 
port Line (steamship company oper- 
ating—in normal times—between the 
United States East Coast and ports in 
Portgual, Africa, and the Mediterran- 
can). ‘The Civil Aeronautics Board has 
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AIR EXPRESS trans- 
ports whatever our 
production program 
needs by the fastest 
method of transpor- 
tation in the world— 


at 3 miles a minute. 
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Essential war materials — 


are given transporta- 

tion priority. For details 

phone Railway Express == 
Agency, Air Express —~-——- 
DIVISION, or any airline. — 
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Machine Tool Builders... 


the men behind our war production achievement 


I Took Germany Six years to get ready for this 

war, and Japan even longer. But in less than 
twenty-four months American industry, starting 
from scratch, has caught up with and surpassed 
the war production of the Axis. 

When France fell in June, 1940, we unfortu- 
nately had no gigantic munitions makers, like the 
Krupp or Skoda works, to turn to. We had been 
devoting our attention to making refrigerators 
and vacuum cleaners and motor cars and lawn 
mowers. Ordnance output for our Army was a 
mere million dollars a month. A sad commentary 
on our National state of mind and our lack of 
responsible political leadership. 

Yet during June of this year, our industries, 
transformed from peacetime pursuits, produced 
close to a thousand times that amount. A thou- 
sand-fold increase in two years! 

The same spectacular gains hold throughout 
our war program—for ships, planes, guns, tanks, 
a thousand items. We are well on our way toward 
the 60,000 planes, 20,000 anti-aircraft guns, 45,- 
000 tanks and 8,000,000 tons of shipping that 
the President asked us to produce in 1942, and 
toward the much larger production projected for 
the year 1943. 

We are well on our way thanks to a number 
of factors, one of the most vital being the extra- 
ordinary job done by the machine tool industry. 
For it has equipped America’s metal-working 
shops with the tools they need to turn out the 
vast quantities of war weapons. 

The machine tool industry's importance springs 
from the fact that almost every metal product, 
from mechanical pencils to giant guns, is made 
with machine tools. They transform pieces of steel 
into parts for automobiles, farm implements and 
radios—and for airplanes, guns and tanks. 

The Garand rifle, highly praised by General 
MacArthur at Bataan, has 72 metal parts requir- 


ing 1040 separate cutting operations on machine 
tools. A 40-millimeter gun mount is made up of 
1500 separate parts, built to the tolerance of a 
Swiss watch. Each part must be machined, not 
once, but several times. 

No wonder that when the American defense 
program was undertaken two summers ago, the 
American machine tool industry was the first to 
be called into service. Ninety-five thousand ma- 
chines were wanted as quickly as possible from 
250 builders who in peacetime had produced 
some 25,000 machines a year. 

But the demand did not stop there. The Army, 
the Navy and the Air Force kept asking for more 
as the war production program was expanded 
again and again. Nor was that all. The entire 
anti-Axis world besieged Washington with urg- 
ent requests — from London to Moscow, from 
Ottawa to Chungking. 

Toa man the machine tool builders responded. 
New factories and additions to old plants were 
built, with deliberate disregard of the prospect 
that all these sharply expanded facilities could 
not be used after the war. 

To increase output from existing plants prac- 
tically every company went to two long shifts or 
three short ones. The industry's work-week was 
greatly extended. From the beginning of our 
effort, it has been the longest of any industry. 

Working forces were enlarged from 40,000 to 
110,000, and this latter figure does not include 
tens of thousands of employees with sub-con- 
tracting firms. Though machine tool building 
requires a higher degree of individual skill than 
most products, “learner” courses have been set 
up to train men quickly. Over 15,000 men and 
women now are in training. 

The machine tool builders were among the 
first to go in for sub-contracting. They have 
farmed out parts, subassemblies and complete 
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machines right and left. To meet their needs, 


for example, repair shops of carpet mills are— 


making milling machines, a laundry machinery 
company is producing radial drills, and an auto- 
mobile body builder is making planers and 
boring mills. 

Machine tool manufacturers quickly shelved 
peacetime practices to concentrate manufacture 
on the sizes and types of machines critically 
needed for the war program. They adopted mass 
production methods wherever possible, although 
machine tools are essentially a tailor-made prod- 
uct. They sent their sales engineers, as did ma- 
chine tool dealers also, to hundreds of munitions 
makers with invaluable advice as to tooling up 
most efhciently for their particular jobs. 

The swift action taken by the machine tool 
builders shows what private enterprise can do to 
meet a national emergency. They were the first 
to institute a voluntary system of priorities. 

All of this involved an almost explosive ex- 
pansion of the industry, Machine tool builders 
produced an average of only 7,500 machines a 
year from 1931 to 1934. In an ordinary year, 
output totals 25,000 machines. But in 1940, it 
rose to 112,500, and in 1941 to 187,500. 

The 95,000 machine tools wanted for the orig- 
inal defense program were built and delivered 
within eight months. 

Today more than 1,000 machine tools are being 
shipped to war factories every twenty-four hours, 
and for seven days a week. Each month's output 
exceeds that of an entire normal peacetime year 
and is five times that of the depression year of 1932. 
And each succeeding month is shattering all pre- 
vious records. 

It is this amazing performance that led Under 
Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson to declare 
that “machine tools are the foundation on which 
our production structure is built. American 
machine tool men are doing a stupendous job. 
Machine tools are now being turned out at a 
rate of $1,380,000,000 a year. Machine tool 
designers have worked to improve tools so much 
that machine tool effectiveness today is one-third 
to one-half greater than it was in 1930. Our pro- 
duction today is 16 times what it was—in capacity 
to cut metal—at the peak of the World War.” 

The results of this performance by this key 
industry, so satisfying to the Nation, do not spring 
wholly from the numbers of machine tools pro- 
duced. They stem also from their improved qual- 
ity and greater productivity. 


Today’s warfare differs radically from that of 
1917-1918. It calls for mechanized weapons so 
complicated in design and built to such a fine 
degree of accuracy that they are beyond com- 
parison with the weapons of a generation ago. 

Machine tools, completely redesigned during 
the depression years, are meeting these new and 
exacting requirements. In addition, thousands of 
machine tools of special design, without counter 
part in peacetime work, have been built. 

The record of the war industries most directly 
dependent on the machine tool industry speaks for 
itself. One tank manufacturer alone is producing 
more than thirty big tanks a day. A midwestern 
plant is completing 35 anti-aircraft guns a day, round 
the clock without interruption. A tank engine factory, 
tooled up to make 650 units a month, is actually 
building over 1500 a month. Demolition bombs, des- 
tined for Berlin and Tokyo, are being made by the 
tens of thousands every month. Machine guns are 
being produced at a rate of 50,000 a month. 

These manufacturers, all machine tool users, 
are far in advance of the timetables set for them 

All this is good news for the American people 
and bad news for the Axis. It is proof that Amer 
ican industry, with each individual and special- 
ized industry doing its part, is living up to the 
faith put in it by the American people. 

But it is more than that, too. It is a guarantee 
of our confidence in the peacetime future of 
American industry and _ of the free enterprise sys- 
tem under which this miracle has been wrought. 

Perhaps more than anything else, the founda- 
tion of that confidence must be faith in the far- 
sightedness, the ingenuity, the engineering and 
designing skill, and the managerial know-how of 
the machine tool makers. 

On them we depend for the most essential tools 
of the post-war production economy. Without 
them, our vision of better living standards and 
full employment through more efficient produc- 
tion and distribution can never be more than a 
vision. 

What they have done as the toolmakers for 
war is proof of what they can do as the toolmakers 
of peace. How they have done it as free men is a 
demonstration of what free men will do. 


__ patna 


President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


This message is appearing in all McGraw-Hill industrial and business publications, reaching over a million readers. 
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Here's valuable advice 


. keep your executive eyes on your ma- 
terials handling plans. 

Ample loading room . . . sufficient aisle 
space .. . correct placement of machinery 

. these three are imperative to get you 
faster handling of your raw and finished 
materials; to get you full use of all your 
storage space and lowered unit cost of 
handling. 

To plug materials handling waste today, 
to plan for a more efficient plant tomorrow, 
ask Mercury engineers to survey your ma- 
terials handling problems. 

Their years of specialized training and 
practical experience in 
profitably solving mate- 


rials handling problems 
are at your service with- 
out cost or obligation. 

A free booklet show- 
ing complete line of Mer- 
cury Material Handling 
Equipment willbe 
mailed on request. 


a 
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Control 
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waste 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


4146 S. HALSTED STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Center of new agricultural, 


> it 
lumbering and gold-mining region 
Home of pit radio station and 2 


LAN UDE 


Sin RGA 


| Chinese border 


Though the naval and air battles rag- 
ing in the Solomon Islands and the 
possibility of more profitable plun- 
der in India may postpone the antici- 
pated Japanese assault on Siberian 
Russia, Soviet air scouts are on the 
alert at Vladivostok and along the 
Soviet-Manchukuo border. Soviet 


In these waters Japanese lease 
fishing rights from Moscow 


OKHOTSK. 


Amur, refined here 


——— ‘soviet coe On scones 
in oil hauled u “ airports set to bomb jaan 
. ese industrial centers 


— MANCHUKUO 


Vladivostok, 


munitions plants at 
Kharbarovsk, Ulan Ude, and Irkutsk 
are working day and night. All Rus 
sian troops that can be spared from 
the European front are garrisoned in 
the Far East facing the Japanese. 
And at United States frontier posts in 
Alaska, American airmen are ready. 


ordered this move as a result of a deci- 
sion handed down by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 

A.E.A. is now operating a regular 
transatlantic air service between the 
United States and Ireland, using three 


| giant flying boats built for this service 


while it was still battling for Washing- 
ton permission to operate (BW —Jul.28 
’40,p40). Under the CAB order, A.E.L. 
is given six months in which to give up 
its control of the: air line. 


PLANES TO THE NORTH 


The importance of air transportation 
between the United States and the far 
north—particularly since the Japanese 


invasion of the outer Aleutians brought 
the region into military importance— 
was emphasized this week when Cana- 
dian Pacific Air Lines, in opening a 
Seattle office, announced that it would 
inaugurate daily flights to Whitehorse 
and Dawson (Canada) and Fairbanks 
(Alaska) via the all-year inland route. 

Canadian Pacific is a new company 
formed recently through the merging 
of ten major Canadian air lines into a 
network of north-south services. This 
new company flies Lockheed-14 and 
Lodestar planes. Staffed by veteran 
northern pilots and stewardesses, they 
follow standard commercial air line pro- 
cedure on the route pioneered by Yukon 
Southern. 
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A chemical that leads a double life 


Pasnos. (C,H;OH) is a highly versatile 
chemical. 

It is used to make explosives for shells. 
It is used in making the new sulpha-drugs 
which are helping doctors save lives. 

Besides, versatile phenol is a part of 
dyes, photographic chemicals, even your 
aspirin tablets. Plastics that replace stra- 
tegic metals depend largely on phenol. 

So it was a boon to many when a new 
process was developed for producing a 
better and purer phenol. 

In designing this new process, chemical 
engineers were faced with the problem 
of keeping acid hot while it was pumped 
through several miles of pipes. 

When hot, this acid did not corrode 
metal piping. When cool, however, it would 
eat through the metal pipes as easily as a 
mouse eats through cheese. 

Here is a place where an efficient and 
dependable insulation is required to hold 
the temperature of the acid above the 
danger point. 
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The engineers chose Fiberglas* Pipe 
Insulation to do the job. 

Besides using Fiberglas Pipe Insulation 
to help control industrial processes more 
precisely, engineers are using other forms 
of this modern material in many ways. 


For instance—plant maintenance men, 
construction engineers, shipbuilders, are 
confronted today with problems of pre- 
cision manufacture, conservation of stra- 
tegic materials, and fuel saving. 

And these problems are being solved . . . 
in oil refineries, shell-loading plants with 
miles of outdoor piping, steam-generat- 
ing plants, or wherever in industry heat 
must be efficiently controlled . . . with the 
help of Fiberglas thermal insulations. 


In fact, all types of engineers are find- 
ing in Fiberglas a thermal insulation 
which is hard to duplicate. For, being 
pure glass in fibrous form, Fiberglas is 
fire-safe ... has high moisture resistarce 
...is durable... handles easily... and 
has superior insulating qualities. 


This combination of characteristics 
accounts for the many widespread uses 
of Fiberglas insulations today. And whil 
mounting demands of war industries are 
taxing present Fiberglas production, ca 
pacity is being constantly increased 


* * * 


Fiberglas Thermal Insulation is just one 
of many versatile forms of fibrous glass 
developed by Owens-Corning which alert 
industries are using to solve their prob 
lems. Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corpora 
tion, Toledo, Ohio. In Canada, Fiberglas 
Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario. 


OWENS-CORNING 


FIBERGLAS 


°T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. of 


FAMILIAR NAME ON 


NEW ASSEMBLY 


N™ it’s aircraft engines where 
sedans “used to grow”. .. or plas- 
tics instead of critical metals...or 
welding replacing rivets. The man on 
the assembly line has seen the changes 
taking place—one after another. 

One thing, though, hasn’t changed 
—merely “changed over” to war pro- 
duction. In the Torrington Needle 
Bearing, veteran production men rec- 
ognize an old familiar name. For this 
unique bearing is proving its adapta- 
bility anew, in applications where its 
advantages mean more today than ever. 

Its ease of installation, for example, 
is cutting assembly time... enabling 
green hands to “catch on” more rapid- 
ly, experienced hands to work with 
the speed and efficiency war produc- 
tion schedules demand. 

Every feature of the Needle Bearing, 
in fact, is filling some vital wartime 


need. Its small size is saving space 


TORRIN 


wory faaiicre 


LINES 


and critical materials; its simplified 
design is eliminating extra parts and 
assembly steps; its low coefficient of 
friction, assuring smooth performance 
... high capacity and efficient lubrica- 
tion, reducing the need for replace- 
ment or maintenance attention. 

And so it is easy to understand 
why the Torrington Needle Bearing 
is in service today on new assembly 
lines all over America—assembly lines 
geared to production-for-Victory. 


FOR INFORMATION write, phone or wire for 
your copy of the application book today. Or 
consult a Torrington engineer. 

He is an expert in adapting $£. 2 
the Needle Bearing’ s unique ad- a 
vaniages to specific problems. 

THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONN., U.S.A. © Established 1866 
Mokers of Needle and Ball Bearings 
New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit 


Cleveland Seattle Chicago los Angeles 
Sen Francisco Toronto London, England 


N NEEDLE BEARING 


fil a wailine need 
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Import Control 


WPB’s narrowed list of 
items that get shipping prioritie, 
marks another major step toward 


| regimented foreign trade. 


closer to complete government 


| mentation this week when the W\ a; Pro 


| 
| Foreign trade was swept onc ste) 
| 
J 
i 
| 


duction Board narrowed to 500) ite 
| the list of import goods for which: ship. 

| ping priorities will be allowed on , 
| ships controlled by. the War S), ipping " 

Administration. Included in the list 

are all of the strategic raw materials- 

| like tin, antimony, wool, leather, cork. 

and vegetable oils—essential either for 
the war program or for maintaining 
| minimum supplies of essential civiliay 
| goods. 

e Because of the Subs—The shipping 
crisis, along with the shortages of tay 
materials at the country’s great war 
plants, is responsible. Washington te. 
| veals no details on cargoes lost in the 
| submarine campaign, but it is generalh 
| known that U-boat captains have been 
thoroughly familiar with the shipping 
manifests of many of the freighters the 
have sunk and that they have sct thei 
periscopes for vessels carrying copper, 
| tungsten, cobalt, quicksilver, oil, rub 
ber, and manganese. 

Records recently revealed show how 

successful they have been. During May 
two tons of United Nations ships = 
lost for each ton of new shipping built 
(BW—Aug.8’42,p14). And plants from 
Kenosha, Wis., to New Orleans, La., are 
closing or slowing down due to the 
shortage of raw materials (BW —Avzg. 
§'42,p15). 
@A Gradual Tightening—Washington 
has been working up gradually to the 
drastic controls now being imposed. 
Early this year General Imports Order 
| M-63 was issued. It listed a dozen or 
more strategic metals which were to be 
given shipping priorities above al! other 
| items. 

But what shocked importers was that 
all arrivals of these products at United 
States ports had to be turned over to 
the government. In some cases this was 
nothing but a formality, because the im- 
porter intended to use the materials to 
fill huge war orders already on his books. 
In other cases, the government eized 
the goods because they were imported 
purely for speculation or for noncsser- 
tial industries. In these cases, of course, 
importers were compensated. 

e@ Added Products—M-63 had | ireh 
been circulated among the foreign traa¢ 
fraternity when new products began to 
be added to the list. At first these came 
in two’s and three’s, then in groups 0 
related items. The list finally became 
so long that it was divided into three 


| 
| 
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kections. The first two sections in- 
lyded critical and strategic materials 
‘mportant in varying degrees in the war 
quipment program. The third section 
s made up Of civilian items of which a 
minimum supply is considered essen- 


ta PB’s new list of 500 items is 
immed from the entire list of our 
imports. ; ; 

¢ Critical and Strategic—Key items from 
Lists | and II of M-63 included among 
the 500 now to be imported are: As- 
pestos, Babassu oil, beryllium, brass 
scrap, bristles, castor beans, hides, 
chrome, cinchona bark (for quinine), 
coconut oil, copra, graphite, flaxseed, 
glycerin, zinc, vanadium, steel scrap, 
shellac, mercury, lead, and kapok. 

Items on the essential civilian list 
(some of them on a quota basis) include 
canned beef, cane sugar, sausage cas- 
ings, chamois, cocoa beans, coffee, long- 
staple cotton, kola nuts, flourspar, glue, 
mohair, molasses, cottonseed oil, drugs, 
wax, wool, and vanilla beans. 
eCanadian Bypass—When War Ship- 
ping Administration announced that 
only items on this new list would be 
assigned space on ships controlled by it 
(this includes all ships belonging to 
belligerent United Nations as well as 
the entire United States cargo fleet 
except for those ships directly assigned 
to the Army or Navy as supply vessels), 
foreign traders protested that no such 
iestrictions apply on homeward-bound 
voyages of Canadian ships. 

But WSA authorities are adamant 
and, judging by previous experience in 
other fields, Dominion regulations are 
likely soon to be brought in line with 
the new Washington ruling. Until they 
do, Americans can import goods out- 
side the list of 500 items on Canadian 
vessels—if they can afford to pay the 
higher transportation costs caused by 
transshipment at some Canadian port 
for rail or truck delivery in the United 
States. 


Steel Mission 


Group of American experts 
will study production methods | 
in Britain and recommend steps | 
toward closer coordination. 


An important move toward closer 
British-American war production was 
made this week when it was decided to 
send a group of American steel experts 
to Britain to study production methods | 
and to recommend schemes for closer | 
coordination of the production programs | 
of the two countries. 

*Leaving Shortly—Jncluded in the 
group which will leave shortly for Lon- 
don are Charles R. Hook, president of 
the American Rolling Mill Co.; Paul F. | 
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wy THE NEWS 


WITH BANTAM BEARINGS 


OIL 1S AMMUNITION—and in the search for new sources of this essential war material modern 
drilling equipment is playing a vitally important role. Typical example of progressive design 
is this portable drilling unit built by Franks Manufacturing Corporation for quick location-to 
location moves. Drawworks, pumps, auxiliary engines, and rotary drive equipment are mounted 
on a single truck—and derrick can be folded down by special patented screw mechanism 
Main thrust bearing on swivel of this and similar Franks units is Bantam Flat Segmented 
Roller; main bearing and upper radial bearing in rotary table are Bantam Tapered Roller 


AIRCRAFT PARTS are formed in this 1200-ton 


MAN-HOURS SAVED in handling materials help 


three-column press made by Williams, White 
& Co. It is powered by an Oilgear Two Way 
Variable Displacement Pump equipped with 
two type ALI Bantam Radial Roller bearings 
on front and rear of rotor to insure efficient, 
dependable operation at all times. 


keep production at peak levels. Lift trucks 
built by MacDonald Truck and Manufactur- 
ing Co. are designed throughout for safety, 
smoothness, and speed —~and MacDonald 
selected Bantam Quill Bearings for use on 
cross-head and tilt arms of these trucks. 


BANTAM’'S ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE covers the design and application of every major type 
of anti-friction bearing—straight roller, tapered roller, needle and ball. For help in the 
selection of bearing types that meet your particular requirements, TURN TO BANTAM, 


“Banram, 


STRAIGHT ROLLER - TA 


BANTAM BEARINGS CORPORATION ¢ SOUTH BEND o 


EARINGS 


INDIANA 
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THE LIGHT THAT SANK A SHIP! 


Cigarette glows . . . submarine spots ship... 
survivors of sinking confirm story . . . the news- 
papers carried that the other day. 

When things like that occur, it’s easy to see 
why so many new ships are being equipped with 
Maxim Spark Arrestor Silencers that trap all tell- 
tale engine exhaust sparks while reducing exhaust 
noise to a whisper. 

On sea... and on land... the watchword for 
dependable spark arresting and efficient silencing is 
MAXIM. The Maxim Silencer Co., 86 Homestead 
Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


nM ee 
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PROTECTION FOR 
LONG YEARS 


Back of Wickwire Fence is 121 years 
of pioneering better wire products. 


If you have war production to pro- 
tect, and want your fence to be a 
permanent investment—in good looks 
as well—call the Wickwire Spencer 
Chain Link Fence representative 
listed in your classified ‘phone book 
—or write Wickwire Spencer Steel 


Company, Rand Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Weask old friends to postpone 
orders for civilian fence. Later 
with Victory, there'll be plenty 
of Wickwire Fence for all. 
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Schucker, chief of the Lend-Lease and 
Import Section, Iron and Steel branch, 
WPB; Lieut. Col. Paul P. Llewellyn, for 
the Army; Capt. G. A. Duncan, for the 
Navy; Walter S. Tower, president of 
the American Iron and Steel Institute; 
and Earl C. Smith, chief metallurgist 
for the Republic Steel Corp. 

Specific problems which the commit- 

tee will study are means of bringing the 
steel production programs of Britain 
and the United States into better bal- 
ance, the question of whether increased 
production and savings in shipping space 
can be effected by sending more ingot 
steel and fewer finished weapons to 
Britain, what steel products can best be 
made in the United States and what in 
Britain, and which fronts should be sup- 
plied from each country. 
e Exports Under Scrutiny—The United 
States has been exporting 1,000,000 tons 
of ingot steel a month to Britain. With 
increasing shortages at home, the mis- 
sion will be expected to determine 
whether these exports should be sharply 
curtailed or whether they are meeting 
current war needs more effectively by 
being fabricated in British factories. 

Other missions will be exchanged by 
London and Washington in the next 
few months. The Combined Produc- 
tion and Resources Board in Washing- 
ton is now making drastic recommenda- 
tions for coordinating the whole produc- 
tion program. The secret visit of Donald 
Nelson and Leon Henderson to Canada 
was part of this program of fitting all of 
the United Nations into one great pro- 
duction unit. 


Price Lid Tilted 


Canada faces payment of 
first country-wide wage bonus 
due to rise in cost of living. Cat- 
tle exports blamed. 


OTTAWA-The first country-wide 
bonus under Canada’s wage control pro- 
gram will become effective Aug. 15. 

The bonus will be paid because ris- 
ing food prices—mainly on beef—have 
pushed up the cost-of-living index to 
which the Dominion’s wage-bonus plan 
is tied (BW —Jul.19°41,p14). The June 
index rose 1.2 points, and the July 
figure, when it is released, will show a 
further increase but, since bonus pay- 
ments are computed quarterly, the ad- 
justment will not be made until Aug. 15. 
@ Cattle Cross the Border—Cattle grow- 
ers are blamed for this first serious break 
in Ottawa’s wage ceiling program. 
Three months ago Price Control Chief 
Donald Gordon lost his battle with 
Minister of Agriculture James Gardiner 
to embargo all shipments of cattle to 
the United States where cattlemen 
could obtain higher prices than at home. 


LIVING COST CONTRAST 
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Americans—with an eye on the infle 
tion problem—checked control experi. 
ments in two allied countries this 
week. In Canada, Ottawa's wage. 
control program is threatened by ris. 
ing living costs. The Canadian plan 
calls for a bonus of 25¢ a week for 
each increase of one point in the cost. 
ot-living index. Since the index 
jumped 2.2 points during June and 
July, pay envelopes will be $1,000,000 
a month fatter after Aug. 15, quar- 
terly adjustment date, but employers 
face a corresponding profits squeeze 
under rigid price ceilings. In Britain, 
the cost of living is more or less steady 
because London is controlling costs 
by subsidizing essentials. 


As a result, export sales soared to their 
quota limit and an acute beef shortage 
developed in the Dominion. 

Finally, on July 1, Canada set up a 
Wartime Foods Corp. to buy all cattle 
offered for export. Export prices are 
paid but the beef is held for the home 
market where it is sold at domestic 
prices. The difference is made up by 
the government. 
© Beef Still Is Scarce—Since the new 
program came into effect, no more cattle 
have moved into the United States mar- 
ket, but the action came too late to halt 
the price rise. 

Whether this month’s bonus pay- 
ments will upset Canada’s entire price 
control program remains a question. A 
clamor for higher ceiling prices, how- 
ever, is almost sure to be raised by those 
industries that have already protested 
that they cannot absorb the squeeze 
forced on them when the price ceilings 
were inaugurated at the same time that 
turnover threatened to decline. ‘The 
wage boost that will begin Ayg. 15 will 
aggravate their problem. 
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“When P&H built cranes for us before, we had 


them do it on our specifications. This time, we simp! 
dropped our problem in their laps. They engineered 
the entire job down to the last detail .. . showed u 
new advantages... furnished our cranes complete with 
all electrical ——— And that saved us the whol 
tedious job of drawing up specifications! 

“With their 55 years’ experience in buildin; 
more than 11,000 cranes, we figured that P&H could 
best tell us what crane equipment we needed. Th: 
did! And moreover we got our crane on the da 
promised. Next time, we'll do it the same way.” 


P&H is America’s oldest and only crane builder 
producing complete electrical equipment. 


General Offices: 4468 W. National Ave., Milwaukee, Wi 


Awarded the Navy “E” for 

excellence in war production, 

P&H displays it also as a 
pledge of future effort 


oe 
eo P 33 


ed 


* x x Today’s emergency demands for 
production step-ups have imposed a 
severe burden on management. Meth- | 
ods which met the requirements of | 
normal times are rapidly falling be- 
hind the pace of present abnormal 
activity. The John J. Plocar Company 
are specialists in planning for 100% 
conversion to war production, and 
have both the time and the experience 
to successfully achieve this objective. 


Management controls, planning and 


production, budgets, factory-layout, 
cost plans, wage plans, foremen’s 
bonus plans—every phase of manu- 
facture requiring revision is analyzed 
and geared to meet today’s conditions 
... Let us explain the Plocar method 
for diagnosing your problems, 
Phone, wire or write: 


* 
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Behind the War Headlines 


If you have received a question- 
naire from the Department of Com- 
merce asking for detailed information 
about some foreign country where 
you have transacted business, don’t 
throw it away. Washington seriously 
needs a lot of details about such 
things as American equipment that 
has been installed in Japanese steel 
plants, about the capacity of German 
automobile plants that are now turn- 
ing out trucks and tanks, and about 
the road networks of Iran, or Burma, 
or the Sahara. 

The general staff and economic 
warfare officials are making a tardy 
but sturdy effort to build up a de- 
tailed picture of the countries where 
we arc trying now to carry on eco- 


-nomic, political, and military war- 


fare. Big international corporations 
—the oil companies, a handful of big 
banks which maintain branches or 
agencies around the world, the auto- 
mobile companies with their foreign 
assembly plants or service organiza- 
tions, and the big steamship lines— 
these are a few of the business groups 
that are being asked this month to 
supply information for a great master 
file which some day will rival in com- 
pleteness the shrewdly organized in- 
telligence service of Berlin. 

All the facts filled in on the ques- 
tionnaires will be indexed on punch 
cards in such a manner that, with the 
aid of a special machine, the names 
of a group of experts on any particu- 
lar subject or country can be obtained 
in a few minutes and a selection will 
be made of those people who seem 
best qualified to be called into con- 
sultation to solve a particular prob- 
lem. 

If you have this kind of specialized 
information but have received no 
questionnaire, ask us whom to con- 
tact in your neighborhood. No jobs 
are involved. This is only a patriotic 
service to help build up a badly- 
needed, world-wide intelligence file 
in Washington. 


Europe-Africa Air Lines 


Berlin’s ubiquitous influence on 
practically every line of business in 
continental Europe is responsible for 
a new Spanish-French air service 
which is bound to aid Nazi penetra- 
tion of Africa and, apparently, it is 
immune to attack by the United 
Nations. 

Iberia (Spanish Air Lines) and Air 
France are planning an exchange of 
facilities for the operation of services 
between Casablanca, Morocco, and 


Dakar, and between Madrid and t! 
Canary Islands. 

Spain’s share in the arrangenx 

will presumably be to furnish ba 
on the routes, with Air France s 
plying the equipment, since Sp “un 
has no flying boats or long-range land 
planes suitable for such services. 
@ Washington Angle—A Spanish mis- 
sion has been visiting South America 
to discuss the establishment of an air 
service between Madrid and Buenos 
Aires, a project previously considered 
impracticable because of Spain’s sup 
posed lack of suitable equipment and 
shortage of gasoline. 


Rationed Tea and Coffee 


Americans, who have come to 
look on Canada as a proving ground 
for each new wartime experiment 
planned for the United States, 
watched dourly as the Canadian gov- 
ernment inaugurated coffee and tea 
rationing. Weekly government allow- 
ances for each civilian were one ounce 
of tea or four ounces of coffee (not 
both). 


Vitamin C for the Axis 


Vitamin-starved Europe has redis- 
covered the rose. 

More than a year ago, before lend- 
lease supplies of citrus fruits had 
reached an important volume and 
before ingenious American canners 
had discovered a way to mix Ameri- 
can sweet oranges with grapefruit 
skin to make a bitter marmalade to 
suit the British taste (BW —Jun.13 
’42,p35), English food authorities dis- 
covered that rose hips (red fruit of 
the rose) contain important quanti- 
ties of vitamin C. For two years 
now they have gathered Britain’s 
large rose crop and made it into 
a vitamin-rich jelly to take the place 
of marmalade. 

Over the radio and through the 
newspapers, the Ministry of Food has 
told housewives how to prepare the 
fruit at home and where there are 
local collection points where British 
industrial canners have arranged to 
buy the crop. 

Now word comes from Bulgaria— 
land of roses—that a factory has been 
built near Sofia where the fruit is 
converted into a powder for distri- 
bution throughout German-occupied 
territory. 

Output this year is expected to top 
1,320,000 Ib., or enough vitamin C 
for 10,000,000 people for one 


month. 


_ 
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N? sound on earth can be compared 
to the crash and thunder of this 
twenty-eight ton monster roaring into 
action! But one man of the crew—the 
radio operator—demands “quiet!” For 
vital short-wave radio instructions must 
come through clear and ungarbled 
every time. 

Yet the tank’s own generator, igni- 
tion system, electrical equipment, create 
enough interference to “jam” even the 
clearest shortwave signal. The job of 
TOBE FILTERETTES is to suppress this 
Man Made Static at the source. And 
TOBE FILTERETTES are doing this job 
on many radio-equipped units of both 
the Army and Navy. 


The Capacitor of the Future 


Incorporated in every TOBE FILTERETTE 
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+ someone inside 
listening for a radio message 


design is the equally famous TOBE Ca- 
PACITOR—made with the skill and care 
of good New England craftsmanship. 
Today, TOBE is meeting the wartime 
needs of our country’s largest manufac- 
turers. Tomorrow, American Industry 
can look to TOBE as a dependable source 
of capacitors and noise suppression 
equipment. 


Peaceful Radio in Peace Time 


Your radio pleasure need never be 
marred by the blurring distortion of 
electrical interference. In homes, radio- 
equipped cars and boats, TOBE FILTER- 
ETTES will help afford enjoyable recep- 
tion—clear of Man Made Static. Some 
day, as you tune in on long or short 
wave, you'll say, “No Noise Please! 
Thanks to TOBE FILTERETTES!” 


that tank is 


The compact TOBE 

FILTERETTE . . . the 

result of fifteen years’ 

experience in the 

suppression of radio : 

noise created by electrical inter- 
ference of all kinds, It replaces 
bulky filters and costly shielding 
methods, 


ott ANY 


: ee 


Tobe Filterette noise suppressing systems are used on the 
M-3 Tank illustrated above, as well as Jeeps, Corimand 
Cars, Weapons Carriers, Half Tracks, Torpedo Boats, 
Coast Guard Vessels, etc. Developed in collaboration 
with U. S. Signal Corps Labs.. Fort Monmouth, N. | 
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LIVING COSTS AND NWLB’s WAGE RULE 


Per cent gain in 33 key cities in the “formula period”: Dec. 15, 1940 to June 15, 1942 


Date: U. S$. Bureau of Leber Stotistics 
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Jan. 1, 1941, to May 1, 1942, is the 
exact base period selected by the Na- 
tional War Labor Board for the cost 
of living formula it wants to apply to 
all controversies over wages. Hourly 
wages would be allowed to rise so 
that they balance the percentage in- 
crease in living costs for these 16 
months. For the nation as a whole, 
NWLB says this is a flat 15%. But, 
in the Little Steel case, in which the 
board worked out the formula, it gave 
steel workers an extra dividend be- 
cause it found that living costs in steel 
towns were advancing faster than the 
national average. Similar considera- 
tion for local variations from the na- 
tional average may be made in ap- 
plying the proposed over-all wage con- 
trol plan. 

Therefore employers want to know 
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how living costs in key cities compare 
with the national average for the cru- 
cial “formula period.” But official 
data on a strictly comparable basis are 
uot available. Figures from the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics quarterly sur- 
vey of living costs in 33 cities offer the 
nearest approximation. These are 
available as of Dec. 15, 1940, and June 
15, 1942, the closest dates to those 
used in the NWLB formula. 
Evidence that the two-month over- 
lap in BLS figures, charted above, 
does not materially affect their valid- 
ity as an indication of what happened 
to local living costs in the formula 
period is found in the fact that nation- 
ally the BLS figure shows a 15.6% 
advance from Dec. 15, 1940, to June 
15, 1942, while NWLB cites 15% 
from Jan. 1, 1941, to May 1, 1942. 


LABOR 


Pay Ceiling: 15% 


NWLB wants cost-of-living 
formula, set in Little Steel case 
to be established as yardstic 
for all pay boosts. 


The National War Labor Board’, 
“Little Steel” formula (BW —Jul.25°4) 
p80), allowing wage increases su(ficien} 
only to balance the 15% advance in the 
cost of living from Jan. 1, 1941, through 
April, 1942, was slated this week to by. 
come the official federal yardstick against 
which would be measured all wage boos 
demands—those that are made volyp. 
tarily by employers as well as thos 
which are involved in disputes before 
ofhcial government agencies. 

As NWLB originally visualized the 

plan, application of the 15% formula a 
an over-all control on wages would be 
achieved by creating a special wage 
stabilization committee, empowered to 
make regulations and issue directives to 
prevent pay increases, except in accord 
with specified policies. Chief of these 
policies, of course, would be the 15% 
cost-of-living formula; the others, in ef. 
fect, would constitute exceptions to that 
basic principle. 
@For Special Cases—For example, 
NWLB would make allowance for the 
elimination of inequalities within a com- 
pany, a locality, or an industry, as it did 
in the Little Steel case by allowing 
C.1.O. steel workers a 3.2% increase to 
bring them in line with the 15% figure 
and then an additional 2.3% to cover 
the higher cost of living which it said 
prevailed in steel towns. 

Allowance would also be made for the 
elimination of substandard wage scales, 
pay rates that would not permit main- 
tenance of minimum standards of health 
and decency. Still another declared 

‘policy would permit pay adjustments to 
facilitate the flow of manpower in ac- 
cord with the policies of the War Man- 
power Commission; if higher wage rates 
were needed to attract a given class of 
labor from one war industry to another, 
wage increases sufficient to do the job 
would be countenanced regardless of the 
15% yardstick. 
@ Personnel and Program—The wage 
stabilization committee, according to 
the NWLB proposal, would be com- 
posed of representatives of the Treasury 
and Labor Departments, the Office of 
Price Administration, the War Produc- 
tion Board, the War Manpower Com- 
mission, and the chairman of NWLB. 
This committee would review the 
board’s wage policies and recommend 
appropriate changes. This substantially, 
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was the War Labor Board’s idea of how 
the hot potato of wage control should 
be handled. It went to the President as | 
, proposed draft of an’ executive order | 
through the medium of Judge Samuel I. | 
Rosenman (BW —Aug.1’42,p5), Roose- 
vet's Man Friday in solving govern- 
mental organization problems. 
¢ Henderson Objects—Sweeping as the 
lan was, it still wasn’t tough enough to 
suit the tough head of OPA. At White 
House conferences, Leon Henderson 
bluntly made it clear that he thought 
the 15% formula for all wages was 
wrong, because it would add several 
billions to purchasing power and thus | 
widen the inflationary gap between 
goods available and money to spend. 
Disagreeing with Henderson, the War | 
Labor Board argued that general appli- | 
cation of its wage formula would add | 
less than one billion dollars to wages. 
Henderson, who has plumped for the | 
creation in the Labor Department of a | 
single wage czar, such as Gov. Herbert 
Lehman of New York, obviously doesn’t 
have a great deal of confidence in the 
War pa Board or its ability to make 
the 15% formula ag M | FOUR MILLION DOLLARS 
e No Deviations—To offset such skepti- e 
cism, the War Labor Board points to HANGING BY A THREAD 
the even-handed application of the 15% 
policy which it has pursued in all cases 
since Little Steel. To its notable rejec- 
tion of C.1.0. demands for a 10¢-an- 


iving 
Case 
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on hour boost at Remington-Rand (BW — 

oe Aug.1’42,p5), the board last week added 

re two other crackdowns on labor. 

_ In the Detroit & Cleveland Naviga- ’ : ’ : 

tion Co. case, it awarded A.F.L. long- Recently our engineering service discov- 
al : ; FL. 

the shoremen only a fraction of what they ered that fire protection equipment in a large 
van asked for—24¢ an hour—because wage 

oy increases since Jan. 1, 1941, had already | eastern plant was inoperative. A four million dollar 
“a totaled 12%. D.&C. workers also got | Ba “ : ” : 
fing a verbel spanking from the board for | investment was “hanging by a thread.”’ e In this 
- : their violation of labor’s “no strike” | war of production, every plant must be kept oper- 
i agreement, and all unions got a pointed | ‘ r 
ter warming. In an even more dramatic case, | ating at top speed. Every breakdown of a vital 


A.F.L. electricians asked for a 10¢-an- machine, every man-hour lost through needless 
hour boost and got nothing from the 
General Cable Co., whereupon they 


accident, every waste through preventable fire— 


went on strike. It was in this case that : : 
- NWLB first declared the policy of ap- increases the dangers of too little and too late. 
ol plying the “Little Steel’’ yardstick of vol- | e We can help you maintain operating schedules 
; untary increase. What also made it sig- | ee . : 
to diate tied ete ak Gee leher ween by eliminating hidden hazards and reducing loss 


bers of the board, and an A.F.L. man at possibilities. This service costs you nothing. It can 
that—-Robert Watt—sided with employ- 
ers and the public members in rejecting 
the wage boost, while both C.1.O. rep- 
resentatives strung along with the union. 
® Watt’s Maneuver—Watt’s vote is im- 
portant because it evidences a convic- 


save you immeasurably. 


se tion that the 15% cost-of-living policy | R se Oe ) : 
to is here and here to stay. Of incidental | \ODLLLI15 by 1" 17 7) La 
interest also is the fact that that vote | aes Sy [ luiter 


establishes even more solidly Watt’s po- 
sition with various employer groups. 
Lately, he has solicited the considera- 
tion by these groups of a plan which | 
would effect a labor-management alli- 
ance against extreme New Deal control 
measures, 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE IN ALL LINES OF INSURANCE 
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If You Use 


WHEELS 


or AXLES — 
You Need Our 


Engine ering Exp errence! 


We've helped industry “Keep ‘em rolling” for over 
half o century, with millions of dependable steel 
wheels ond axles for every use: tractors, trailers, 
road machinery, air compressors, agricultural imple- 
ments, welders, etc. if you need any kind of wheels 
for your prvduct, 

: 230 


Write tor illustrated Bulletin No. 


WOULD REOPEN WAGE CASE 


Because two Supreme Court interpre- 
tations of the Wage-Hour Act, handed 
down on the same day, seemed incon- 
sistent, the Justice Department last week 
asked the court to reconsider its 5 to 4 
ruling against the government in the 
Belo case, covering employees of the 
Dallas News. Cited by the government 
as grounds for reconsideration was the 
court’s unanimous ruling in the Over- 
night Transportation Co. case. 

Both involve the rate of payment for 
overtime. In the Belo case, the court 
majority held with the company that a 
regular weekly salary, agreed upon by the 
employer and his employees to cover 
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1. FASTER LOADING AND UNLOADING 


Many man hours are saved loading 
and unloading box cars, trucks and 
trailers with Baker Low Lift and 
Elevating Trucks. Baker Crane 
Trucks speed loading and unload- 
ing of heavy, bulky materials on flat 
cars or ships. 


2. SPEEDING PLANT PRODUCTION 
By keeping materials moving and 
stepping up efficiency of machines 
and men, plant production can be in- 
creased and delivery dates moved up. 


3. SHIPPING AND RECEIVING IN 


UNIT PACKAGES 


The use of skids and pallets with 
Baker Trucks eliminates individual 
handling of parts or products— 
saving time on both shipping and 
receiving ends. 


4. LESS DAMAGE IN HANDLING AND 


TRANSIT 


By reducing piece handling and by 
better placing of materials in cars 
or trucks, loss by damage to mer- 
chandise is greatly reduced. 


5. BETTER WAREHOUSE HANDLING 


Baker Trucks speed handling in 
storage and bring the warehouse 
many minutes nearer to the load- 
ing platform. 

* * 


THE BAKER MATERIAL HANDiING 
ENGINEER CAN HELP YOU 


He knows how to make your mate- 
rial handling more efficient to speed 
your deliveries. He is at your service. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of The Baker Raulang Company 
2164 WEST 25th STREET + CLEVELAND, OHIO 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
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both the regular work week ani) oy. 
time, was not in violation of th: wan. 
hour law. Justice Byrnes wrote “ 
jority ruling, and Justice Reed p: pare. 
the dissent. Justice Reed spoke ir the 
unanimous court when he held t!:at th. 
Overnight company, in reimbur. ng } 
employees for overtime, must pay then 
at the rate of time-and-one-half 


New Labor Policy 

Navy acts to improve it; 
none-too-good relations with 
workers by setting up board of 
250 to settle problems. 


The United States Navy, most back. 
ward of the government ~ emg in 
its relations with organized labor, enuy 
ciated a significant policy change oyer 
the weekend. It announced plans for, 

250-member labor delegate assembly, to 
be picked by the men behind the guns 
and ships of the Navy yards and other 
industrial shore establishments, which 
will meet first on Oct. 1, and thereafter 
about once every four months. 
¢ To Discuss Problems—T op-ranking of 
ficers of the Navy will sit in, and the 
group will discuss improvements in p: 
duction, in cooperation and in labor te. 
lations. Importance of the decision wa 
the recognition by the Navy that the 
people who work in its yards and shore 
establishments have a contribution to 
make to victory through consultation 
and cooperation with their employers. 

The Navy admitted frankly that “it i 
apparent that we have not yet attained 
that measure of cooperation which is 
possible and vital in this all-out war, and 
we in the management end of the Nav 
admit our share of the responsibility for 
this lack of unity and express our deter- 
mination, with the cooperation of labor, 
to rectify this situation in every way 
possible.” 

e Tolerance Promised—All represents 
tives of naval management were in- 
structed to meet labor leaders “on an 
all-out basis of open-mindedness, friend- 
ship, tolerance and mutual goodwill.” 

The great majority of the workers in its 
yards are just as interested in production 
and in progress in all directions toward 
winning this war as those in charge of 
operating the Navy from desks in Wash- 
ington or ships at sea, said the Navy. 

“There is no propaganda idea about 
this program and no buncombe of any 
nature,” the statement of labor policy 
went on. “The Navy family must be 
welded together as never before in order 
to meet this terrific war menace. 

“This program does not mean higher 
wages, shorter hours of work, or less 
discipline; it means closer cooperation, 
more understanding of each others 
problems, more friendliness in our rela 
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tionships, and undoubtedly greater sac- | 
rifsce on the part of all of us. This is a 
sincere attempt to bring together in a | 
harmonious unit all men and women of | 
the Navy family.” 

Both the civilians and the admirals | 
who run the department signed the new 
slicy statement. They were Frank | 
knox, Secretary of the Navy; James V. 
yorrestal, Undersecretary; Ralph A. 
Bard, Assistant Secretary; Artemus L. 
Gates, Assistant Secretary for Air; Ad- 
miral Ernest J. King, Commander-in- | 
Chief of the Fleet; Vice-Admiral F. J. 
Horne, Vice-Chief of Naval Operations; 
Vice-Admiral S$. M. Robinson, Chief of | 
the Office of Procurement and Material, | 
and Rear Admiral C. W. Fisher, director | 
of the Naval Shore Establishments. | 
e Lahey’s Influence Seen—Offcially, As- | 
sistant Secretary Bard was given credit | 
for inspiring the letter and _ policy 
changes. But those familiar with labor | 
relations detected at once the influence 
of Edwin A. Lahey, labor expert and 
columnist-on-leave from the Chicago 
Daily News to be Special Assistant to | 
Mr. Bard (BW-—Jul.4’42,p7). 


labor Peace Push 


Despite Roosevelt urging, | 
AF.L.-C.1L.O. unity is long way | 
off. Meanwhile—and afterward— | 
there'll be jurisdictional rows. 


The A.F.L.-C.1.O. unity talks are ten- 
tatively scheduled to open in Washing- 
ton within the next three weeks. ‘The 
place for the meetings, as well as their 
initiation, was inspired by President 
Roosevelt who is anxious to be close 
cnough to apply a pulmotor if the con- | 
ferees show signs of giving up before 
they have found agreement. 

Such an agreement is still a long way 
off, however, and the A.F.L. is going 
ahead with plans for an October con- 
vention in Toronto, Canada, with no 
provision for C.I.O. representation at | 
that time. Most labor peace advocates 
will be satisfied if the two labor bodies 
hold their first merged conclave some- | 
time in 1943, 

In the meantime, and until the final 
articles of agreement are signed, A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. rivalry can be expected to con- 
tinue. Each new local which either 
organization can establish, each new 
contract it can sign, and every new mem- 
ber who can be corralled will add to the | 
strength of that group and make it bet- 
ter able to get labor unity on its own 
terms. 

Last week’s spate of angry words 
which the rival presidents, Green and 
Murray, exchanged over whether the | 
C.1.0. should have representation in the 
new Anglo-American War Labor Com- 
mittee suggests that neither group will | 
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There are 88 Years in an Evening 


“88 years” is something more than a figure of speech. It is the 
total amount of time the people in Philadelphia and suburbs spend 
each evening, studying their favorite newspaper.* 


For 37 years, more men and women have looked to The Evening 
Bulletin than to any other Philadelphia daily newspaper for com- 
plete and accurate news of their city and of the world. 


And the whole story includes advertising —for The Bulletin car- 
ries 38% more total display advertising than any other Philadelphia 
daily (exclusive of classifications not acceptable to The Bulletin). 


%* The fact that The Bulletin is an evening newspaper is a 
great advantage in available time for reading. Both men 
and women spend an average of almost an hour read 
ing it daily. This is 48% more reading time than is given 
to any other daily newspaper in Philadelphia. Currently, 
Bulletin circulation is well over the 600,000 mark, and 
The Bulletin is a family newspaper. These facts are part 
of independent surveys, available upon request. The 
Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In Philadelphia— 
nearly everybody 
reads The Bulletin 
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ADVERTISE MEN Teun | 


BUSINESS PAPERS 


Good Word Spreads 


When a secretary or typist discovers 
something that makes her work easier 
and results better, she is not backward 
about recommending it to her sisters of 
the typewriter in other offices. That is 
why many executives today are hearing 
the suggestion, “Let’s call in a printer 
and have him work out a plan for all 
our office stationery rather than order- 
ing hit-and-miss as we do now. They 
tried this over at the Johnson office, and 
the girls say it’s made their work much 
simpler and faster.” 

Then they are told what a printer’s 
“blueprint” will do for their office sta- 
tionery — make letterheads, envelopes, 
invoices and forms more effective and 
uniform; give them new life and attract- 
iveness; in some instances save money 
by combining various runs, 


Gm Teitts Giri 
How Printers Streamline Stationery 


Best way to get an expert survey of 
your business stationery is to call in a 
—- who is equipped with the Nekoosa 

ond Plan Book. Spend a few minutes 
going through this portfolio with him, 
and the advantages of streamlining your 
office printing become obvious. 


® Paper Suggestion. Paper will play an 
important part in your printer’s plan. He 
will suggest Nekoosa Bond, “the paper 
that’s “Pre-Tested from the Start,” be- 
cause he knows it will deliver A-1 per- 
formance both in your office and his 
pressroom. It has plus strength and 
opacity, attractive appearance, and a sur- 
face ideal for typing or pen and ink and 
permitting smudgeless erasures. He will 
tell you more about this remarkable 
paper when he submits your plan. Call 
him today. No charge or obligation. 
Paper plays an important part in war. 
Some of the military papers made by 
Nekoosa-Edwards include cartridge paper 
and wrapping, waxed packaging for ex- 
losives, protective wraps for metals and 
atteries, Despite fulfilling all government 
requests, Nekoosa maintains the qualities 
of its business papers tops in thew fields. 


1T PAYS TO PLAN WITH 


YOUR PRINTER 


hetoora Goud 


One of the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufac- 
tured by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin. Companion papers are 


JOHN EDWARDS BOND, NEKOOSA | 


MIMEO BOND, NEKOOSA DUPLICA- 
TOR BOND aad NEKOOSA LEDGER. 
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forget its jealousy where matters of pres- 
tige are concerned. 

And as for the much more serious 
business of jurisdictional strikes, the 
present peace talks are not counted on 
to make any appreciable difference. ‘The 
constituent unions in the A.F.L. are 
autonomous organizations, and Presi- 
dent Green has no authority over them. 
| He had to remind C.1.0.’s Murray of 
this fact last week when Murray asked 
that Green meet with him to settle all 
jurisdictional issues which arise between 
the two groups before organic unity is 
achieved. Nor is Murray himself al- 
ways able to deliver on his promises. 
Witness a number of recent “unau- 
| thorized” strikes by locals of Murray’s 
_ own United Steelworkers. 

Even the merger which is in the 
cards won’t eliminate these problems. 
The jurisdictional strike was a familiar, 
time-worn device long before the C.1.O. 
came into existence. A.F.L. unions 
spend a good bit of their time and en- 
ergy in poaching on each other’s pre- 
serves. The old and venerable brewery 
workers union, an A.F.L. afhiliate for 
nearly 50 years, today is independent 
because it was clear that if it stayed in 
the A.F.L. it was going to be swallowed 
up by the teamsters — or bank- 
rupted by fighting the bi more 
powerful organization on the e picket 
line. 

Thus, unity talks and unity itself 
won't free employers from the hazards 
of union competition, although it may 
tend to minimize it considerably. Even 
if unity were achieved, it would be im- 
possible precisely to delineate the juris- 
dictional limits of A.F.L.’s electricians 
with respect to C.I.O.’s electrical work- 


Members of the C.I.0.’s United Au- 
tomobile Workers listen to their pres- 
ident, R. J]. Thomas, during one of 


ers, both of which would be | 
remain autonomous unions 
single unified labor organizatio 


ing from the merger of A1] 
C.1.0. 


UAW. Acts Up 


Unruly convention asks fo, 
second front, then threatens to 
withhold cooperation unless it; 
own wartime demands are met 


» dg 


More than 1,600 delegates to C.1.0); 
United Automobile Workers’ Seventh 
Annual Convention in Chicago were oy 
their way home this week after partic, 
pating in what was perhaps the rowdies. 
most unruly labor meeting ever held 
der Robert's Rules of Order. 

e@ Past Is Outdone—Auto workers’ cop. 
ventions are always notorious for ” 
lack of discipline and are, therefore, a 
apt reflection of the lusty, brawling der 

acter of the union itself. But the 1942 
meeting outdid all predecessors and 
made it clear that employers who haye 
to deal with this, the country’s largest 
labor organization, will not find it so. 
bered by the gravities of war. 

After taking a stand in its opening 
sessions for a second front and a mor 
vigorous prosecution of the war, the con- 
vention proceeded, in its next six days, 
to criticize every government agency 
touching labor and threatened to with- 
hold cooperation unless government, in- 
dustry, and other labor organizations 
changed their ways. 

e@ Premium Pay—Perhaps the most ser 


the calmer sessions of their turbulent 
Chicago convention at which WPB 


got roundly criticized. - 
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- Seri- 


ous griping the convention indulged in 
had to do with premium pay for Satur- 
day and Sunday work. Earlier this year, 
at the request of President Roosevelt, 
U.A.W. gave up its claims to extra com- 

asation for Saturday and Sunday work 
if these days came within a regular five- 
day work schedule. Now U.A.W. 
charges that some employers, anxious to 
keep their workers from joining U.A.W., 
are paying premium wages for week-end 
assignments in order to top union stand- 


ards. 
U.A.W. also charges that A.F.L. units | 
with which it competes are promising | 


to get extra pay for potential members 
in violation of what was supposed to be 
a joint A.F.L.-C.1.0. pledge to give up 
premium wages. The convention, therc- 
fore, acted to rescind U.A.W.’s pre- 


mium pay “sacrifice” unless it were | 
made mandatory for all employers and | 


all labor organizations within 30 days. 


Mine Boss Issue 


Holding some members of 
new union classify technically 
as state officials, Pennsylvania 
asks NLRB to reconsider. 


Whether subordinate bosses will be | 


able to negotiate their own working con- 
ditions and pay demands in the nation’s 
coal mines may depend on a point at 
issue between the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, together with mine oper- 
ators of three states. 

From the NLRB standpoint, assistant 
mine foremen, fire bosses, weigh bosses, 
and coal inspectors are eligible for mem- 
bership in the unafhiliated Mine Officials 
Union of America (BW —Jul.4’42,p78), 
whose organizing activities are currently 
centered in three pits of the Union 
Collieries Co., near Oakmont, Pa. The 


commonwealth and the coal producers | 
are asking the board to reconsider its | 


ruling. 


@ State’s Contention—State Deputy At- 

tomey General E. A. DeLaney, asserted | 
the Pennsylvania Department of Mines’ 

opposition to unionization of mine | 
bosses on the ground that two classifica- | 
tions of officials—assistant foremen and | 
fire bosses—technically are common- | 


wealth employees, although their salaries 
are paid by the coal companies. These 
two groups, he set forth, are state- 
licensed men who are responsible for en- 
forcement of safety injunctions in all 
Pennsylvania mines employing more 
than five men, and therefore should not 
ave any union ties. 

Emphasizing that the state did not 
Oppose unions as such, DeLaney’s brief 
with the NLRB expressed fears that 
mine officials would be permitted to or- 
ganize at the expense of safety regula- 
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shortest route to Tokyo, or the “Flying 

Tigers” hell-diving over the Burma Road .. . 

the chances are that many of the vital parts of the 

planes used to get them there and back were made 
with the help of Birdsboro Hydraulic Presses such as this. 


BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY AND MACHINE COMPANY 
Birdsboro, Pennsylvania 


BORG 


2 Pressean . 
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For Plants on 


a War Basis— 


Sei 


Electric and Hand Power 


HOIST EQUIPMENT 


FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 


Faster, better production can be stymied 
if materials are not readily handled from 
floor to floor. Let the skill and experience 
of Sedgwick engineers help you overcome 
any lifting or lowering problems you may 
now be facing. 


Correspondence Invited 
—— Established 1893 —— 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
159 WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK 


Dumb Waiters 
& Elevators 


y SE 
J — => 
Brit iieg 
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hotels at Buffalo and Cleveland for 
many years, the Statler System has 
selected Frick equipment for cooling 
drinking water, making ice, freezing ice 
cream, and holding specified tempera- 
tures in 46 refrigerators in its new 1000- 
room hotel now under construction at 
16th and K Streets, Washington, D. C. 
Installation by Mollenberg-Betz Machine 
Co., Frick ‘Sales Representatives at 
Buffalo. 


buildings, 
schools, Army camps and Naval bases, 
the world over, find Frick refrigerating, 
ice-making, and air conditioning equip- 
ment indispensable. 


tions. Weigh bosses and inspectors are 
of no concern to the commonwealth 
since they perform no safety enforce- 
ment duties. 

e Operators Back State—Believing this 
a trial heat of a case which ultimately 
would affect them, coal operators’ asso- 
ciations of Ohio, West Virginia, and 
Pennsylvania joined Union Collieries in 
backing the state’s stand by filing state- 
ments with the board. All sought to 
block certification of the board’s ruling 
that the M.O.U.A. constitutes a collec- 
tive bargaining unit. 

In finding in favor of the bosses last 
June, the board split two to one with 
Gerald Reilly filing the minority opin- 
ion that organization of junior officials 
placed an “absurd construction’’ on la- 
bor laws and would give “even the presi- 
dent, vice-president, and treasurer of a 
corporation” the right to bargain col- 
lectively. 

The union petition for certification 

involved 57 operational officials of 
Union Collieries, but the board reduced 
the eligibles by one, ruling the night 
boss was the equivalent of a foreman. 
e Vote Is 44 to 6—In the ensuing col- 
lective bargaining election, July 10, six 
bosses cast no ballots and one vote was 
disqualified, leaving the M.O.U.A. a 
clear majority of 44 to 6. 

Throughout the proceedings, the atti- 
tude of the United Mine Workers has 


Having used Frick Refrigeration in its 


Prominent hotels, apartments, office 
theatres, clubs, hospitals, 


FRICK CO., Waynesboro, Penna. 


been a question mark. The U \{\y 
has a union shop in virtually a)) oo, 
mines, but its contracts express! 7 
protection to mine bosses. At on 
the U.M.W. indicated it would 
future contract negotiations to « 
the bosses—a condition which so; 
operators would prefer over the in i 
tion of a second union. But U.\{ \° 
official position still remains in doubt. 


Last Pie-Cutting 


Westinghouse Electric plan 
of sharing extraordinary profits 
with employees is discontinued 
because of war conditions. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufac. 
turing Co.'s adjusted compensation 
plan, under which employees received 
proportionate share of extraordinan 
profits, has become a “war casualty.” 
Uncertainty over taxes and profits, to 
gether with the rapid expansion of pay 
roll, spelled its doom. 

@ Chairman Tells Why—The plan (B\\ 
—Jun.6’36,p30) was established May 1, 
1936, to stimulate productive efforts of 
the employees, who at that time num 
bered 40,000. More than 80,000 partic- 
ipated in the July distribution of profits, 
the 75th and last of the pie-cutting cere 
monies. Board Chairman A. W. Rob 


| ertson explained that the discontinuance 


was “‘necessary on account of recent) 
enacted laws providing for the renegotia 
tion of contracts with the government 
and the refund of profits which will pre 
vent the company from reporting def- 
nite figures monthly or even yearly.” 
In addition to his wage or salary, each 
employee received under the original 
plan a share of the company’s profits 
when they exceeded $600,000 a month 
For each $60,000 the profits climbed 
over that base, the employee received, 
as “adjusted compensation’”” one per 
cent of his income for that month. 
Profits were averaged for the preceding 


| three months to determine the rate. 


Refrigerating Machines 


@ Reciprocal Provision—Conversely, 

each employee was to pay out of his reg- 
ular income one per cent for each $060,- 

000 the profits fell under the base. ‘The 
balance sheet favored the employees, 
however, for not once in 75 months did 
they have to dig into their pay envelopes 
to make up the company’s profits. 

All Westinghouse workers partici- 
pated, whether salaried, hourly-paid, or 
on piece-work wage. The first payment 
was 10% and amounted to $433,162. 
In a little more than a year, the plan hit 
a peak of 16%, resulting in a distribu- 
tion of $1,244,067 in August, 1937. Its 
lowest point came in October, 1935, 
when profits for July, August, and Sep- 
tember permitted no adjustment. 

e Adjustment to War—As war orders 
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began last year to change the profits | 
the adjusted compensation base 
«as raised to $720,000 and the incre- 
ment unit increased accordingly to $72,- 
(00. Even then employees were taking 
on extra 5% to 10% a month. But the 
increase in war business was accompa- 
nied by an increase in payrolls and an 
even greater leap in the tax bill. 

In the first half of 1941, when profits 
were $11,568,401, the Westinghouse 
tax bill was $17,634,792. ‘This year, 
when Westinghouse reported six-month 
profits of $6,731,712 to stockholders, it 
reported an accrual of $45,634,944 for 


scale , 


federal income and excess profits taxes. 


o 


DISTURB 
THIS WAR 
WORKER 


WE'S OFF DUTY 
AND ASLEEP 


SIGNS OF SLEEP 


Designed to bring to the attention of 
peddlers, canvassers and deliverymen 
—in a quiet sort of a way—that night 
shift workers are asleep within, door 
hangers are being distributed to em- 


eo 
WHITING 


ployees by Fisher Body Division of | 


General Motors (above) and the Bul- | 


lard Co. (below). 
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No unnecessary frills or gad 
gets encumber a bombing 
plane —it is streamlined ¢ 
carry every possible pound 
of bomb load. No frills « 

gadgets ona Whiting Victor 
Crane, either—only the 
equipment needed to handle 
materials most efficiently. 


ICTORY cranes 


From shipyards... factories... mills ...docks 
... the clamor for cranes swells in urgent cre- 
scendo. Whiting answers their needs with the 
Victory Crane—a simplified, substantial crane 
designed and built for today’s emergency. It has 
every construction feature needed for its job... 


but mo extras. 


In a Whiting Victory Crane you get the same 
quiet-running performance as always...the 
same long life and satisfactory operation... the 
50-year old Whiting guarantee... and in addi- 
tion earlier delivery. Whiting Corporation, 15661 


Lathrop Ave., Harvey, III. 


Sror OVER 50 YEARS 


‘ ig. 


ORATI 


Quiet-Running OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES 


oN 
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SKILSAW 
SAWS FASTER 


on every job...on 


every material! 


¢ Do you cut stainless, corrugated or chan- 
nel steels up to 16 gauge? Up to 1 in. cop- 
per or 4 in. lead? Do you 


| 


COMMUTERS’ SPECIAL 


Employees of Sun Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Co., Chester, Pa., have 


| been getting to work in and on every 


conceivable contrivance, including an 
old hearse converted into an im- 
promptu bus, but Harry Bailey, a pipe- 
fitter, recently has been a feature at- 
traction in an old buggy behind a 
pinto gelding. Bailey, formerly in the 


livery stable business, has four horses 
on his place in southwest Philadel. 
phia, and decided they might as well 
work for their feed and save tircs for 
himself and four neighbors. The five 
mile drive takes just 40 minutes, the 
buggy has curtains and an improved 
windshield. A fresh horse is used 
daily. Where to park is solved by hay 
ing Mrs. Bailey drive home, and come 
back at quitting time. 


saw plywood or heavy tim- 
bers... plastics or com- 
positions? SKILSAW will 
cut them faster. help you 
get more done sooner. 9 Models 
That’s why you'll find 
SKILSAW in arsenals, air- 
craft and war-material 
plants ...in shipyards and DRILLS 


on war plant construction. — 
SKILSAW is fast and pow- 

erful ... yet light, compact 

and easy to use. Works 


from any light socket. Ask a 


your distributor to demon- 
strate one of the 9SKILSAW 
Models on your own work 


in your own plant. oy f ~~ yng 
ALSO BLO’ 

SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO ae 

Sold by leading distributors of hardware BENCH GRINDERS 

FLOOR SANDERS 


and industrial supplies 


SKILSAW 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
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C.1.O. vs. C.F.I. 


Steelworkers’ vote spells 
the end of Colorado Fuel & Iron 
employee organization which 
has been object of NLRB wrath. 


A pioneer employee representation 
plan has gone down before the C.1.O. 
and the National Labor Relations Board. 
In an election at the Minnequa plant of 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, 
the C.I.0.’s United Steelworkers of 


| America was voted the collective bar- 


gaining agency for the more than 7,000 
employees. 

‘The vote was 2,723 to 1,986, accord- 
ing to Regional NLRB Representative 
Louis J. Disser of Denver, who super- 
vised the election. Now the steel work- 
ers intend to ask the company for a 
contract as soon as the result is certified. 
e@ The “Rockefeller Plan”—Thus appar- 
ently passes Employees’ Representative 
Organization, Inc., latest form of the 
company’s labor-representation _ plan. 
This was originally instituted in 1915- 
"16 after the bloody strike of 1913-14. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., principal 
owner of the company, proposed the 


original representation plan as drafted 
by W. L. McKenzie King, now premier 
of Canada. 

In the company’s coal mines, the plan 

went down before the United Mine 
Workers’ organizing sweep in 1933-34, 
but in the Minnequa plant, now work 
ing all-out in the war effort, it had sur- 
vived until now. 
@ A Single Issue—No wage increases or 
other direct issues were at stake in the 
election since Colorado Fuel & Iron has 
met each succeeding wage increase in 
the industry, including the 10% in 
April, 1941, and the 44¢ one granted 
in Little Steel recently. The sole issue 
was unionization. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
has consistently sided with the C.1.O 
in maintaining that the Employees 
Representative Organization and its suc 
cessor, E.R.O., Inc., were company 
dominated. The Steel Workers’ Or- 
ganizing Committee, headed by Hugh 
Matthews, complained to the board 
carly in 1941 that its organizers were 
being intimidated and coerced. 

e Countering NLRB—The board or 
dered E.R.O. dissolved, and got the 
Tenth Circuit Court of Appeals, in 
Denver, to back up the order. Promptly 
E.R.O., Inc., was incorporated and was 
recognized by Colorado Fuel & Iron as 
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e collective bargaining agency. ‘lhe 

jbor Board refused to approve, and or- 
eed an clection last February to deter- 

ine the bargaining agent, keeping 
RO., Inc., off the ballot. The latter | 
en campaigned for “no union” and | 
2.670 to 1,783 for S.W.O.C. | 


n, 4 
rhea were 319 for an independent | 
)ni0N.) 


Board Sues Again—Immediatcly the 
hoard asked the circuit court to hold 


‘olorado Fuel & Iron in contempt for | a 
zing E.R.O., Inc., after being | q 1) / - 
ra to disestablich the sumteiienlon: has ee hat it takes f 01 
war construction 


he board contended the two were vir- 
willy the same, that both were com- 
»any-dominated. 

The court proposed, instead of a for- 
al contempt citation, that the com- 
any should merely withdraw recogni- * 
ion of E.R.O., Inc., while a new elec- 
ion was held. It said efficiency of the 
jant’s war work was being impaired by 
he dispute. 


ma 


— Board Balks at E.R.O.—The Labor 

orses [Board strongly dissented to any plan 

adel- hat might re-establish E.R.O., Inc., 

well (gpwing there would not be permanent FIRE PROTECTION—helps prevent fires or check 

for We’ until the Minnequa workers had | their spread ; minimizes fire loss whatever the cause. 
he right to actual collective bargaining, | 

five hat they could never have it under the | Concrete won’t burn. 


E.R.O., “an embodiment of years of | 
thwarting, controlling and channeling 
the rights of self-organization.’” It asked 
“final and permanent” disestablishment 
f E.R.O. 

The court then granted the contempt | CONSERVES STEEL. Many concrete structures 
citation, but said the company could , 

purge itself by posting notices disavow- require none. 

ng E.R.O., Inc., and conceding the 


workers’ right to organize without inter- | SAVES TRANSPORTATION —the bulk of concrete 
ference. Last week's election followed. | material is usually found locally. 


STAMINA—great strength, rigidity, stability to re- 
sist war hazards. 


D.S.R. PAY HIKE SPEEDS THE JOB—a rapid, all-weather type of 


34, Employees of the municipally-owned construction. 
ork- Detroit Department of Street Railways 
; boasted the distinction, when they | . 
Sur ? d 
received their first August pay checks, ADAPTABLE to practically all types of durable con- 
or (@gof working at the highest rates in the | struction. 
the world for local transportation operators. | 
has Under the terms of an arbitration | a0 ’ #1: 
= ceil Seidied ats in Sely, they were ECONOMICAL—concrete’s durability means less 
in ™2warded raises estimated to amount to wartime drain on labor for repairs and maintenance, 
ted $3,000,000 or more in the coming 12 1 k t.1 final 
sue months. Retroactive to Apr. 1, the rate | eSS upkeep COSt, Jess al cost. 
increases average about 17%. Bus driv- 
ard BC will henceforth begin at $1 an hour, | Ourtechnicalstaffisreadyto ways, barracks, housing, 
O and will go to $1.10 after a year, against ; , : 
es’ [ga present 92¢ rate. Street car crews will helpyourengineerandarchi- arsenals, bridges, docks, 
ac. Begin at 90¢ an hour and go to $1 after tect with concrete design hangars, industrial plants 
nV- one year, compared with a present maxi- i 
\ [mum of 87¢. and construction problems or other structures that 
oh Transit officials criticized the decision . ~ ‘ 
i (qcverely, indicating they might have to on airport runways, high are vital to the war effort. 
>re tase 6¢ street car and 10¢ bus fares to 
meet the pay raises. ‘he award was par- 
sr. [tially granted on grounds of an antici PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
he fm Pated $3,000,000 increase in revenues Dept. 8c-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
in rane during the coming year. But 
Hy the officials pointed out that while in- " 
as fg Come had gained that much in 1941, op- BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS 
pa crating expenses were up $3,160,000. 
12 
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FOR WAR 
PRODUCTION 


Our engineers do all the experi- 
mental work .. . SELECT THE 
PROPER PLASTICS FOR 


YOUR REQUIREMENTS .. 


DESIGN MOLDS...SUPPLY 
MODELS. We are fully equipped 
with the latest high-capacity, au- 
tomatic molding machinery for 
speedy and economical produc- 
tion. If you are doing war work, 
write us today submitting sketch, 
blueprint or sample part. 


ADVANCE MOLDING CORP. 


58 W. 21 Street [2\ New York, N. Y. 


Atias Corporation 


Dividend on Common Stock 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 25¢ per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock of 
Atlas Corporation, payable Septem- 
ber 12, 1942, to holders of such 
stock of record at the close of busi- 
ness August 14, 1942, 


Dividend No. 24 
on 6% Preferred Stock 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 75¢ per share for the quarter 
ending August 31, 1942, has been 
declared on the 6% Preferred Stock 
of Atlas Corporation, payable Sep- 
tember 1, 1942, to holders of such 
stock of record at the close of busi- 
ness August 14, 1942. 

Wa rer A. Peterson, Treasurer 


August 4, 1942. 


| Di 

) irect to 

Management-Men... 

—WITHOUT WASTE... 

; lf your organization requires a 
top mon... 

H lf plant expansion or product 

: distribution requires financ- 

| Eee 

is | lf plant changes involve dis- 

i posing of or acquiring a 


| property ... 
BUSINESS WEEK's  non-display 
"clues" advertising section (at a 


modest rate of 50 cents a word, $5 
minimum) offers the one direct, 
| fast, economical approach to the 
| 119,000 top Management-Men of 
American business and industry.. 


The Readership of 
| BUSINESS WEEK 
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| offers have been small. 
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For Easy Money 


Federal Reserve purchase 


_the open market, 


_of $200,000,000 of Treasury 
securities helps keep down the 
| cost of war financing. 


Ever since the Treasury began its war 
borrowing program, Federal Reserve 
banks have taken much of the responsi- 
bility for keeping easy rates in the gov- 
ernment security markets. Now, with 
flotations averaging $2,000,000,000 a 
month, that job is keeping reserve ofh- 
cials busy. In the first week of August 
the reserve system bought nearly $200,- 
000,000 worth of government issues in 
the second largest 
purchase on record. 

@A Push over the Hump—Object of 
this purchase was to help the money 


| market over the government’s August 


financing. The Treasury opened up its 
24% tap issue early in the month, and 
at the same time announced an offering 
of $1,500,000,000 in certificates. Re- 


serve bank purchases were timed so 


that they strengthened the market just 
when the pressure was heaviest. 

Signs of strain are nevertheless begin- 
ning to crop up in the money markets. 


_ Size of the open market operation shows 
| that reserve officials considered the situ- 
_ ation too touchy to take chances. Even 
more significant is the fact that $109,- 


000,000—more than half the total—went 
into Treasury bills. Reserve banks have 
made a standing offer to take up bills at 
the rate of #, but until now the market 
has been slightly better than that, and 
Heavy bill buy- 
ing seems to mean that short term credit 
is tending to stiffen. 

@ Reserve Banks’ Position—Most bank- 
ers think that without government sup- 
port the money market would tighten 
up rapidly, but they are convinced that 
reserve banks will be able to keep rates 
down. So far, the Federal Reserve 


_ Board has relied on open market pur- 


chases when it wanted to ease the situ- 
ation, but it has several other tools in 
its kit. 

Reserve officials have no intention of 
letting the bond market break. High 
rates would be costly both to the war 
effort and to owners of government se- 
curities. The Treasury would be forced 
to float its debt at expensive rates; bond 


holders would lose, at least on paper, 


art of their capital. 
e Watching the Controls—At the same 
time, the board is in no hurry to loosen 
its controls over the monetary system. 


Banks still have about $2,250,000,000 
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in excess reserves, and the 2 itho;s 
want to cut that down befor vl 
their grip. They are afraid tha: py, 
new reserves into the system 1) 1 yy 
make monetary control just that muy 
harder in the postwar period 
This attitude explains why ‘he boa 
has not used its power to redii-¢ resen 
requirements for banks in \.cy Yee 
and Chicago (BW—Jun.13’42,9] 
metropolitan banks are havin 
ward time keeping their re 
tions intact, but control 
don’t want to ease up on t! 
the last minute. 
@ Doubly Effective—Open market ox. 
ations help there as well as in stipportin 


Ive pos 
‘ ithoritie 


‘CM unt 


government securities. This tmethod Jae™S 
both flexible and effective. Direct p 7 hat | 
chases are the simplest way of suppor il _ 
ing security prices, and they can i we | 

tes é 


adjusted on a day-to-day basis to th 
needs of the market. Moreover, in m: 
ing bond purchases, reserve ‘der in 
crease the amount of their credit oy 
standing, thus boosting the reserve; ¢ 
member banks and encouraging them t 
enter the bond market. 

Since April the reserve banks hav 
been steady purchasers in the open ma 
ket. So far they have taken up oy 
$1,000,000,000 worth of seemed 
securities. 
@ Ultimate Prospect—Bankers think that 
eventually the board will have to cw 
their legal reserve requirements. Oper 
market operations are well adapted + 
relieving temporary strains, but for large 
scale adjustments it is easier to change 
reserve ratios. Doing this not only ir- 
creases excess reserves but also increase 
the amount of deposits that can be heli 
against each dollar of required reserves 


Fire Rate Probe 


Justice Department says 
300 insurance companies have 
fixed fees. State control over 
premiums faces challenge. 
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After six months of saber rattling, 
Department of Justice has finalls 
cided to open a full-dress investigation 
of the stock fire insurance companic: 
In October a federal grand jury will ac 
on complaints charging 13  insuranc 
associations with violating the antitrus 


laws. Underwriters are waiting 1p HM pe 
tiently to see what sort of action the ral 
government will ask. 

@A Preliminary Phase—According ‘HM {ky 


the Department of Justice, the whol i re 
thing began when it received comp]ains sy 
accusing fire insurance companics OME sy 
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ing illegal combinations for re- 
int of trade. The department made 
reliminary investigation, and _pre- 
mably satisfied itself that the case 
ould be presented to the jury. It now 
mains to be seen if the jury turns in 
indictment. ea 
Main charge against the companies is 
at the 13 associations fix rates and 
mmissions for their members and en- 
ce rules of business practice. The 
) stock companies which belong to 
ociations do about 85% of the total 
e insurance business, and in combina- 
on allegedly can determine the rate 
~ycture. Complaints also charge the 
mpanies with freezing out small in- | 
endents by refusing to let their 

ents handle business for any but asso- | 
;ation members. 
Possible Courses of Action—The main 
hing insurance men want to know is 
hat line of argument the government 
ill take. If the Department of Jus- 
ce’s intention is to show that present 
ites are too high, they can bring up 


© resen 
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S te +h 

rat hcts and figures and make a fight. But 
a “I it simply argues that the present sys- 
dit ooqmmem of rate making is illegal, the com- 
_ ilpanies can’t do much but concede the 
erVES 

them smacts and let the court decide whether 


he antitrust laws apply. 
ks he Fire underwriters point out that some 
HB) states have laws which limit insur- 


EN Mak Zs 

1p ovedqamene’ companies’ power over rates. In 
vy -amtie remaining states, so much of the 
‘THnen 


wsiness is done by regulated companies 
1 hat there is little unregulated insur- 
ink tha - : 

nce written in the country. 


va States Have Last Word—In the typi- | 
sted | cal state setup, the law authorizes the 
or lireeqgensurance Companies to form a rating 
chancelggooard which draws up a schedule of 
oh a pound rates for various degrees of risk. 
eee this schedule becomes standard for the 
se hel: ate, and to deviate from it a company 
serves gust Secure permission from the insur- 


ance commissioner or go through some 
other similar formality. State authori- | 
, ties watch the standard rates to be sure 
4 they are reasonable. 
Under these conditions insurance men | 
think the Justice Department will have | 
have—imno trouble proving that there has been 
uniformity of action among the compa- 
nes. The question is why the states 
should not exercise control or what else 
the government will try to prove. 
qn ¢ Interstate Commerce—Until now, in- 
».furance has been sheltered from the 
antitrust laws by a Supreme Court deci- 
sion more than 70 years old which held 
that insurance is not interstate com- 
merce. Technically, that still governs, 
but the definition of interstate com- 
merce has broadened so much that a 
es test might easily reverse the old 
rule. 
, If the Justice Department wants to 
5 BB knock over the present system of state 
regulation, it has a good chance of 
succeeding. Some insurance men are | 
sure that the government plans to tear | 
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WOMEN and unskilled operators 


take to these machines 


And here’s the proof: Reports from shop superintendents and 
\ managers in plants (names on request) using Delta Drill Presses, 


\ Grinders, Saws and Cut-Off Machines read: “. . . unskilled 


\ 


Delta Design Always Offers 
These Advantages 


Low First Cost 
Lew Maintenance Cost 
Economical Operation 
Reduced Labor Costs 
Greater Flexibility 
Portability 
The complete DELTA-Milwaukee line 
consists of low-cost, high-quality Drill 
Presses, Cut-Off Machines, Grinders, 
Abrasive Finishing Machines, Sows, 
Lothes, Jointers and Shapers. 


” 66 
. 


” 66 
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Operators on most jobs... 


f ~~, 


wird 


Write for this practical shop 
bulletin showing how other 
manufacturers are taking ad- 
vantage of the many features of 
DELTA-Milwaukee machines. 
Also for latest complete cata- 
log. The Delta Mfg. Co., 963 E. 
Vienna Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


\ operators can be used successfully due to the accuracy and 
\ perfect balance of Delta machines. 
\ Delta Drill Presses we have built a special machine that 
\ enables us to use unskilled labor on an extremely difficult 
operation—thus freeing skilled mechanics for more 
difficult work.” “... the training time and breaking in 
period have been considerably reduced with Delta 
machines thus permitting us to take better advan- 
tage of unskilled labor. 
operate, are more accurate and are built with 
precision balance, so we can use unskilled 
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. .. they are safer to 
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KEEPING PACE 


War economy has been a severe 
test on America’s industrial forces. 
Many have successfully won the 
battle of conversion from the man- 
ufacture of peace time articles to 
mass production of war materials. 
Numerous others, however, have 
had their normal business drasti- 
cally curtailed or interrupted by 
priorities in essential raw materi- 
als, labor problems, or distribu- 
tion methods. 


For many years we have special- 
ized as consultants to industrial 
corporations on problems con- 
cerned with keeping pace with 
changing conditions adversely af- 
fecting business. 


We shall be pleased to discuss 
how our facilities may be of aid 
in your specific problem. 


Bittiong 


SURVEYS REPORTS 
MANAGEMENT 


20 Exchange Place, New York 


In each of the past five years Busi- 


ness Week has carried more pages 


of business advertising than any 


other general business magazine 


or general magazine of any kind! 


“‘Cover-to-cover, the facts 
indicate that it is one of 
the most USEFUL maga- 
zines in America today. 
Wherever you find it, you 
find a business man... 

well informed.’”’ 
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THE MARKETS 


Income statements from manufactur- 
ing companies continue to show a de- 
clining trend but Wall Street consoles 
itself by watching the growing pros- 
perity of the railroads. In the first six 
months of the year, Class I rails scored 
a 70% gain over 1941 in net carnings. 
© Postwar Worries—In spite of this rec- 
ord, and even better second half pros- 
pects, many traders are still wary of the 
rail issues. From their viewpoint, the 
big drawback is the prospect of post- 
war difficulties. As far as Wall Street 
can see, railroad prosperity is strictly a 
Cinderella proposition in this day and 
age. It is afraid that when the war 
ends the carriers will find themselves 
right where they were in 1939 which, 
for many, was flat on their backs. 

Railroad executives» have different 
ideas, however. ‘They want to use their 
increasing incomes to recondition wob- 
bly financial structures and prepare for 
the postwar squeeze. If they are suc- 
cessful, rails may come out strong 
enough to keep their noses above water. 
@ Would Buy Up Bonds~—Two wecks 
ago representatives of the Assn. of 
American Railroads asked the Senate 
Finance Committee for .tax relief to 
help the roads clean up their financial 
difficulties while they have the chance. 
Main thing the carriers want is permis- 
sion to buy back their own bonds at 
prices below par without having to pay 
a capital gains tax on the difference. 

Heavy funded debt was the curse of 
the railroads all through the Thirties. 
e@ Problem in Taxation—Another thing 
the roads ask is a tax exemption on re- 
serves for deferred maintenance. Rail 
accountants and Interstate Commerce 
Commission experts have already laid 
out a plan for accumulating reserves to 
cover maintenance that can’t be under- 


COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 


taken now because of material shop. 
ages. As the law stands, these 
are subject to the income tax. 
think they are legitimate char; 
should be allowed as deductions 
Reorganized roads want perm 
usc the excess profits tax exemp 
their predecessors instead of pa 
wrung-out capitalizations. At t 
ment, their tax exemption is on 
biggest assets they have. Heavy invest 
capital bases have kept all but a few , 
the roads out of the excess 
bracket. 
@ Immediate Aid—Railroad men cro 
their fingers when they mention the 
tax situation, but most of them are op. 
timistic about the McLaughli: iL 
now before a Senate subcommittee. Thi 
bill would permit financially sound road 
to work out voluntary plans for hap. 
dling troublesome maturities instcad of 
going through formal reorganization. 
Already approved by the House, the 
McLaughlin bill has a good chance of 


nt 


passing the Scnate if it comes up before ould 
the end of this session. Hearings got petite 
under way this week, and the roads are The 
hopeful. tion 

‘ . » the 
Security Price Averages dea 


This Week Month Year petiti 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial 86.5 86.7 89.8 1003 
Railroad .... 26.2 26.4 26.0 3 
Gir 4... Sal 30.4 31.0 449 
Bonds 
Industrial ...108.3 108.5 108.4 1053 
Railroad . 84.5 84.7 84.1 86.7 
Utility ..... 103.7 104.2 104.5 107.1 


U. S. Govt...110.5 110.5 110.8 1108 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. except for 
me bonds which are from the 
‘ederal Reserve Bank of New York. 
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eate regulation and replace it with | 
omprehensive system of federal con- 


ss aes think that the Justice Depart- | 
| “lor. B+ is just making a fishing expedition. | 
“8 .. hoary Missouri rate case attracted | 
ention to the insurance business when 
. state attorney general accused com- 
nies of bribing officials to allow exces- | 
erates. Its 27,000 pages of evidence 
» [ve produced a number of intriguing 
‘mo Hibms for the Justice Department. 
Outlook Isn’t Pleasant—No matter 
hat the motives behind the present 
vestigation, insurance men don’t like 
ie looks of it. If it’s a fishing trip, they 
¢ in for criticism and annoying pub- 
ity. Before it’s finished they will 
sbably get a black eye with the public, 
nether justified or not. 
If it’s a campaign for federal regula- 
on the prospect is even worse. Under- 
riters say that fire insurance problems 
re highly local and that rates should 
» fixed for as small areas as possible. 
hey think central control of rating 
ould cause confusion, loss, and endless 
etitioning for change. 
The main object of most state regu- 
btion is to keep the companies solvent 
) that policy holders will be protected. 
ederal regulation or unrestrained com- 
retition, either of which might result 
rom an antitrust action, conceivably 
ould defeat this purpose. 
Rate War Unlikely—Insurance men 
doubt, however, that the Justice De- 
partment would try to restore unre- 
strained competition as it does in other 
ntitrust cases. Rate competition proved 
hat too many companies failed and too 
many policies were never paid off. 
Neither insurance men nor the govern- 
ment want to start a new rate war. 
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COMMODITIES 


» §Only the Best 


Cotton trade, busy filling | 
war orders, buys mostly finer 
79 [liber to avoid rejections, and 
32 | price differential widens. 


The impact of war on a complex 

je structure like the grades and trade dif- 

fm ‘crentials in cotton was officially re- 

26 vealed this week in the Department of 

Agriculture’s current cotton situation 
survey. 

*Not Risking Rejections—For some 

fm ‘ime the cotton trade has watched the 

0 huge sales of finished textiles to the 

Army and Navy make increasingly cau- 

tious citizens out of textile producers. 

Military specifications are universally 
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tough, margins on war contracts are | 


Tough Problem + Stainless Steet = Product Improvement 


More than 200 perfectly accu- 
rate thermometers are needed 
to keep a modern battleship 
performing smoothly. And to 
combat the effects of any one 
of a dozen hungry corrosive 
solutions—plus the action of 
heat and moisture — Stainless 
Steel is the “first choice” mate- 
rial for making precision ther- 
mometer wells. Even the ther- 
mometer stems which fit into 
these wells are made of Car- 
penter Stainless Steel in order 
to resist the chemical action of 
loose mercury. But that is only 
part of the story. 


These wells and stems must be 
machined to hairline tolerances, 
to prevent “dead air space” 
from destroying the accuracy 


built into these thermometers. 
The Free-Machining types of 
Stainless Steel originally devel- 
oped in Carpenter’s laboratory 
have helped to make possible 
faster and more accurate ma- 
chining on jobs like this. They 
have contributed to the longer 
life and smooth performance of 
many vital products like valves, 
turbines and engine parts. 


Today, Carpenter is working 
“around the clock” to produce 
the kind of Stainless that wins 
battles along production lines. 
We are making available engi- 
neering and production data 
accumulated through years of 
research and experience. If you 
could use this kind of printed 
help, drop us a line. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, READING, PA. 


STAINLESS STEELS Jaa 


longer Prous t? 


BRANCHES AT Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, 


Soveg 


St. Louis, Indianapolis, New Y ork, Philadelphia 
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ADVANCE MOLDING CORP............... 94 


AIR EXPRESS, DIVISION OF 
RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, INC.....73 
Agency—Tus Caries Co. 


AMERICAN BARGE LINE CO.. 67 
Agency—ALLen, Heaton & McDona.p, ‘Inc. 
AMERICAN EXPORT LINES, INC. 3 


Agency—N. W. Aver & Son, Inc. 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELE- 
GRAPH CO. 

Agency—N. W. Aver & Son, INC. 


ANCHOR HOCKING gg CORP........59 
Agency—M. H. Hackett, Inc. 


ARMOUR & CO.. 
Agency—Logp & Tuomas 


ATLAS CORP. 
Agency— ALBERT FRanK-Gu ENTHER ‘Law, Inc. 


BAKER sou TRUCK DIVISION 
OF —E BAKER RAULANG CO....... 
snk M. Basrorp Co. 


BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS.... 
Agency—Ketcuum, MacLgop & Grove, Inc. 


BANTAM BEARINGS CORP. 
Agency—HAZARD ADVERTISING CORPORATION 


BELL & HOWELL CO.... 7m 
Agency—HeEnnl, Horst & McDona.p, Inc, 


wansege. ies FOUNDRY & 
MACH co. 


9 
Rae A HELLER & SPERLING, ‘Ino. 


2nd Cover 


BITTING, INC. ; cao 
Agency —Doremvs & Co. 

BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO..... 28 
Agency—WatTTs ADVERTISING AGENCY 

CAMPBELL TRANSPORTATION CO.. 67 


Agency—ALLEN, Heaton & MCDONALD, Ino. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL CO. 
Agency—BeaumMonT, HELLER & SPERLING, Ino. 


CONTINENTAL CAN CO., INC. 60, 6! 
Agency—Batren, Barton, Durstine & 
Osporn, Ino, 


COOPER-BESSEMER CORP.. sae 
Agency—Tue GRIsWwOLD- ESHLEMAN Co. 


THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO. 1) 
Agency—lInvine J. RossnBLloom ADVBRTISING 
Co. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORP. , 68 
Agency—ADVERTISING ASSOCIATES 
DRY-ZERO CORP. . ae yeere 


Agency— Tue FeNnsHoLt Co. 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC....47 
Agency—J. M. Maturs, Ino. 

ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO......... 4 
Agency—GBakE-MarRsTon, Inc. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. . 
Agency—Tur Rivewar Co., Inc. 


EMPIRE ELECTRIC BRAKE CO..... ee 
Agency—ALFrep F. Tokar, ADVERTISING 


66 
ERIE RAILROAD CO.............. ee 

Agency—Tus GRISWOLD-EsHLEMAN Co. 
9 


ERIE aestsroe CORP..... 
Ageney—W. 8. Hitt Co., Ino. 
ETHYL erate CoORP.. cust 
Agency—BaTTsn, Barton, Dunstine & 
Osporn, INC, 


THE EVENING CULLEN. ..7 
Agency—N. W. Arun & SON, Inc. 
FAIRBANKS, nove & CO 10 


Agency—Henxi, Horst & McDonaLp, Ino, 
—" TELEVISION & RADIO 
RP 


Agency—N. W. AYER & ‘SON, “Inc. 
FELKER MANUFACTURING CO............ 68 
Agency—Tusw McCartr Co. 


ay 7 & TARRANT MANUFACTURING CO, 2 
ency-—N. W. Arer & Son, Inc. 


i oe Lk, errr 30 
Agency—Horton-Norgs Co. 

ee GR. eh acancdkcuataisas wtubeeeoeneal 9 
Agency —W AYNESBORO ADveR. AGENOY 

oe er 64 
Agency—Tur® Bucuen Co. 

GENERAL SCTAC co : saad 

gency—G. M. Basrorp Co. 


santines ELECTRIC CO... 
Agency—Tus Liorp H. Hatt Co. 
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GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC. 50, 5! 
Agency—ARTHUR KvupNeER, INC. 


HARNISCHFEGER CORP.. 8! 
Agency—Tue BucuEn Co. 
HERCULES POWDER CO., INC... 3rd Cover 
Agency—Fvtter & SMITH & Ross Inc. 
HYCAR CHEMICAL CO..... I 
Agency—THE GRISWOLD-ESHLEMAN Co. 
IDUSTRIAL TRUCK STATISTICAL ASSN 62 
gency—-FeDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. 


bee INTERNATIONAL NICKEL ¢o.., INC. 9 
Agency—ManscuaLk & Pratt, 


JACOBS AIRCRAFT ENGINE ming a 
Agency—ALAN P. LYsTER ADVERTISING 
LEBANON STEEL FOUNDRY............. 55 
Agency—F OLTZ-WEssINcER, INC. 
LIBBY-OWENS-FORD GLASS CO. 57 
Agency—FvuLiter & Situ & Ross Inc. 
LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC........ 52 


Agency-—Evans Associates, Inc. 


MAXIM SILENCER CO.................... 80 
Agency—Epwarp W. Rosoruam & Co. 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC 46 
MERCURY MANUFACTURING CO......... 76 
Agency—O’GRaDY-ANDERSEN 
NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO..... 88 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY CO... 69 
Agency—BaTTEN, Barton, DursTIne & 
Osporn, Ino, 


OPERADIO SS Se 
Agency—Howarp H. Monk AND ASSOCIATES 


THE OSBORN MANUFACTURING CO.... 65 
Agency—TuEs GRISWOLD-ESHLEMAN Co. 

OWENS-CORNING FIBERGLAS CORP... _.77 
Agency—Younc & Rvusicam, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE FINISHERS, INC. 36 
Agency—Os8WALD ADVERTISING AGBNOY, Ino. 
PHILLIPS SCREW MANUFACTURERS 29 
Agency—JaMEs THOMAS CHIRURG Co. 
JOHN J. PLOCAR CO................... 


Agency—Muivin F. Haun ADVERTISING 
AGENcrY, Inc. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION...... 93 
comp —Seeme, WILLIAMS & CUNNYNGHAM, 

REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION 
LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORP............. 2 


gency—-WEARSTLER ADVERTISING, INO. 
ROLLINS-BURDICK-HUNTER CO. 
Agency—HeEnni, Hurst & McDonap, ‘Inc. 


ROYAL BANK OF CANADA............. 70 
Agency—ALBERT FRANK-GUENTHER Law, INO. 


ay he MACHINE SET 90 
Agency—RoEDING & ARNOLD, INo. 

SERSAW, REESE OS 2 
Agency—EarRLe Lupain. Inc. 

Se. pgesseD Ok Sere 7” 

Lovexin Corp. 

a poeta a et 4th Cover 

Agency— Be, WILLIAMS & CUNNINGHAM, 


‘Ino 
SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PROGUCTS, INC.....23 
Agency—ARTHUR KupNzr, I 
TENNESSEE EASTMAN ene. tak aiieada 23 
Agency—J. WaLTER THOMPSON Co. 


TOBE DEUTSCHMANN CoORrP.............. 
Agency—FRANKLIN BRUCK ADV. Corp. 


THE TORRINGTON CO..................... 78 
Agency—Hazarp ADVERTISING Corporation 
THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO.......... 49 

Agency—Younc & Rousicam, Ino. 
UNION BARGE LINE CORP................ 67 
Agency—ALLen, Heaton & McDona.p, Ino. 
UNITED STATES STEEL oor. es a muttemane 4, 35 
Agency—BaTTEN, DoreTine & 
Ospoen, Ino, 

WARREN wessren a eer 8 
Agency—WiLLIAM JENKINS ADVERTISING 

WESTERN sdiain icin andl 
Agency—Tus MoCartr Co. 

EE SE acntnmcnvdhadinbenioacsaeosnd 91 
Agency—Tus FENSHOLT Co. 
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Agency—Fut_er & Smitu & Ross Ino. 


satisfactory and sometimes m 
cotton mill operators lean hea 
the safe side and buy the be 
terials they can find which 
means good variety and long stap}, 

Now the D. of A. points ou:+ tha: lgghtin 
trade differences between gra 
ton have increased greatly 


year. Specifically, on July 24 last yj the I 
the difference in price betwee: i: ger eff! 
14-inch middling and low middling ,ympe Th 
$12.75, now it is $34.00. ‘Ihe treqmme CO 
toward mill use of higher gra 

is thus depleting reserve stocks of sjgmmportal 
higher grades more rapidly t! , 
of ‘other cotton, with a discernible fy source 
prospect of heavy stores of low gr jonal 


and nothing else. : Now, 
© Campaign Gets Results—W ith |oj.qqmom B 
staple in demand, the government qm 
couraged increased seedings of this ty 
for the present crop and got a good ;gmeny © 
sponse. In the main cotton belt, sgt 
from short and medium staple to joy amph 
staple were sharp enough to consung 
the entire available supply of long yay, 
eties. ike € 

And in the irrigated belt of Arizon 
and New Mexico acreage of the , 
tomary product, American-l'gyptiagm’ © 
long staple, was up 51% over last yeaqount? 
and 202% over 1940. Altogether it yqge™™: 
be the biggest year yet in proportion of So | 
long staple cotton to the total crop,mP™ 
And next year will top it. ; 
e Digging into Surplus—Aggregate ace 4° 
age of all cotton for harvest this year sme" he 
slightly above last year (3.8%) and theme" 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics «x. 


pects a crop of slightly less than 1. To 
060,000 bales based on probable yields. ive o 
Since 1943 consumption prospects at his c 
the moment exceed 12,000,000 bales mn. 
the chances for a second year of digging MiMestr 
into the cotton surplus are good. ives 

This is progress, even though abou: ihe / 
one year’s production of cotton is stil] paste 


stacked up in this country. Stocks in Hjffort 
public storage and in compresses on Mth | 
June 30 had dropped 20% below a vear #iPolu 
ago but still stood at the very tidy figure 3 It 
of 8,459,000 bales. At the same time, Mom} 
cotton stocks in mill hands were at a for 
record high for June 30, totaling 2,4+]- io p 


000 bales. nit 
© Big Improvement—At worst, however, HiRCci 
cotton statistics are looking much bet- qjun 
ter than anyone had believed before wipe 
| Pearl Harbor. Domestic consumption jp>u 
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| 1,250,000 bales in 1941-42. 


has boomed so sharply that this season jpva! 
it will be about 40% higher than any Po 


year ever seen before the 1940-41 sea pe ' 
son, totaling around 11,000,000 bales. | 
Even export business, according to 1 3" 


rough estimate by the New York Cot iP 
ton Exchange Service, was around 


When it is remembered that this 
country’s cotton production was once 
geared to an export market that took 
about half of every crop, the present 
situation is comfortable by contrast to 
what it might have been. _ 
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HE TRADING POST 


shting the “7th Column” 


Week before last I commented here 
the part taken by advertising in the 
.r effort. Since then I have sat in on 
¢ Third Annual Safety Conference of 
e Colorado Industrial Commission, 
here 1 was deeply impressed with the 
rtance of intensifying safety meas- 
es in order to conserve the national 
<ources—which, right now, mean the 
btional security. 
Now, ever so patly, comes a letter 
om Bennett Moore, vice-president of 
erty Mutual Insurance Co., to an- 
unce a project by which that com- 
nny enlists the power of advertising in 
hat very cause. It is an excellent 
ample of the point that I had tried 
» make. 
As Mr. Moore puts it, his company, 
ike every other thinking business con- 
-m, believes wholeheartedly that busi- 


age ess must take its coat off and help win 
ovptiagme war, otherwise there will be no 
er oll ountry, no business, no jobs, no 
r it wiqture.” * 
ction oi So it has doubled its advertising ap- 
1] crop qpeopriation and will devote the entire 
“in, normally spent on sales promotion, 
te ace qe 4 campaign to “re enes accidents in 
vear qe home, on the highway, and in the 


pctory; i.e., on the working front. 
* a 


To dramatize the aid and comfort we 

ive our enemies by our own carelessness. 
his campaign introduces the “7th Col- 
mn.” That carelessness, it points out, 
estroys more property and takes more 
wes than all the spies and saboteurs of 
he Axis 5th Column. It causes more 
aste, confusion, and delay in our war 
fort than all the rumors started by the 
th Column. It is, in effect, the 7th 
olumn of our enemies. 


ind the 


ICS ex 
in |?. 
vields, 
ects at 
bales, 


ligging 


about 
15 stil] 
cks m 
Cs on 
d VvCar 


figure J It is appropriate that an insurance 
time, ftompany should tackle a job of this sort. 
> at a Por the normal function of insurance is 
,44],- fo protect the individual—or at least to 
nitigate his hurt—from the losses due to 
vever, ccident. Normally it performs that 
1 bet- @function by the payment of money. For 
vefore fhe normal American economy is one of 
ption ##Pbundance, with plenty of everything 
eason Bvailable. Just give an American the 
| any Money and he can buy almost anything 
sea- fe wants, 
Dales But now that no longer is true. The 
to a finsatiable needs of war have swallowed 
Cot- Hp our abundance. Many of the things 
ound fe always have taken for granted now 
hannot be had—at any price. Lots of peo- 
this Plc don’t understand it yet, but the fact 
once #@® that all the money in the world can’t 
took @™Puy what isn’t there. So money pay- 
sent #™ments cannot compensate at all for lost 
t to ves, days, buildings, and materials that 
te so desperately needed to win the war. 
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And when compensation no longer can 
do the job we must rely more than ever 
on conservation. 

So the basic idea on which the Lib- 
erty Mutual campaign has been built is 
set forth in its announcement: 

‘Before Pearl Harbor, an accident was 
a personal matter. It was your hard luck 
—or the other fellow’s. Abruptly, all that 
was changed. America needs every man. 
America needs every bit of housing. 
America needs every car. 

“If a man wrecks his car, we can pay 
the money loss, but we can’t put a new 
car in his garage. 

“If his house burns down, we can 
spare him a crippling loss. But the dol- 
lars we pay him can’t rebuild his home 
until the war is over. 

“If a man is injured on the job, we 
can pay his hospital and doctor bills. 
We can pay part of his lost income. 
But we can’t att his place on the produc- 
tion line. 

“America is at war. It is a bitter, all- 
out war for survival in which the Ameri- 
can way of life is at stake. As a nation 
we can no longer afford the ‘luxury’ of 
accidentally killing 102,500 Americans 
and injuring 9,000,000 more. We can- 
not spare the loss of men and the de- 
struction of materials needed to win the 
war. America needs every car, every 
ounce of rubber, every pound of metal. 
America needs every house, every stick 
and stone of building material. America 
needs every man.” 

* * * 


An important part of this campaign 
naturally is directed toward the individ- 
ual, for, in the last analysis, it is the in- 
dividual who will be careful or careless. 
But much of its effectiveness is going to 
depend on the cooperation of industrial- 
ists and other employers who can keep 
its objectives vividly before their em- 
ployees, for the sake of the effect both in 
the plants and outside. 

So the direct advertising appeal will 
be carried through by an arsenal of 
booklets, posters, payroll inserts, and 
similar material which the company is 
putting into the hands of its industrial 
policy-holders for distribution to workers 
the country over. It recognizes that the 
success of its effort, so soundly conceived 
and so broadly planned, will rest in 
large measure on how well that material 
is put to work. And surely no other 
group of Americans has a more direct in- 
terest and responsibility in conserving 
our human and material resources than 
the managers of industry who must 
convert them into the instruments of 
victory. 

And here, again, is advertising in uni- 
form, battling the “7th Column” of 
our enemies, Wc, 


SHOP EQUIPMENT 


“Hallowell” Shop Equipment saves priceless 
TIME now—it is an investment for the future 
in permanent efficiency. From 1367 ‘“‘Hallowell”’ 
Work-Bench combinations, you select just the 
work-benches you need. They can be erected 
quickly, moved and re-arranged, if necessary. 
Strong angle legs insure rigidity without costly 
bolting to floor. Tops are of smooth, high- 
grade laminated wood, Masonite, or —if ad- 
vantageous, of steel. Five leg-heights and 
widths for your selection. Deliveries are better 
than average. Tell us your requirements, 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL GO, 
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by ERIE RESISTOR 


Hownoreps of manufacturers, 
forced by present conditions to switch 
from vital materials, have found that 
the substitution of plastics is actually 
bettering their product. Erie Resistor 
injection and extrusion molded plas- 
tics have been substituted success- 
fully for leather, cotton, yarn, wood, 
aluminum, and other metals. The feed 
box machine gun belt roller, shown 
in illustration, is one example—50% 
lighter, 10 times faster in manufac- 
ture, excelling in many qualities the 
product for which it is substituting. 

If you are faced with a problem of re- 
placing vital materials, our engineers 
are available to assist you and will 
gladly make recommendations for 
adapting your products to plastics. 
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THE TREND 


NEW DEAL ON WAR CONTRACTS 


The War Department has revealed that it is coming 
up shortly with a considered statement of policies and 
procedures to be followed by the Army and its field offices 
in the renegotiation of war production contracts (page 14). 

This may be the first good news on contract renegotia- 
tion that business has heard since this type of squeeze 
became a Washington war tactic. 

Whether it’s good and how good it is obviously depend 
on what the War Department comes up with. But it is 
at least encouraging that the Army’s own business men 
have recognized the need for some move to bring order 
out of the alarmed confusion in which rumor and rough 
handling have left its production auxiliaries. 


© Certainly, nobody objects to contract review as such. 
In some cases, it will serve to put the soundness of present 
contract arrangements clearly on the record, thereby sav- 
ing future time for contractors and Congressional wor- 
ricrs. In some cases, it will suggest price revisions on the 
basis of actual experience with this war production on 
which few companies had had any experience when they 
enlisted their plants for war service. And in a few 
cases, it will show up chiselers—as industry wants them 
shown up. 

But the problems raised by contract renegotiation so 
far have nothing to do with chiselers. They are the prob- 
lems that haunt responsible executives when they feel 
that they are up against price-slashing by the services that 
pays no heed to simultaneous price-limiting by the Office 
of Price Administration, or to emotional profit-taxing by 
Congress. Among these problems, some of the business 
men are convinced, is that of demonstrating that profit 
means, among other things, resources for replacing equip- 
ment worn down in emergency production and for recon- 
verting to peacetime operations after the war. And a few 
have apparently come away from contract renegotiators 
with the impression that they also face the problem of 
proving that it really isn’t “all right” if they end the war 
with the government or the beneficent Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation owning their businesses. 


e That is decidedly the state of mind in which many 
business men face contract renegotiation at the present 
time and, if a good deal of it is unjustified, the Army can’t 
move too fast on its job of making that crystal clear. 
Such fears obviously don’t give the war production pro- 
gram any lift. 

Yet contract renegotiation on sound principles and on 
the basis of actual company experience could be highly 
preferable to some of the alternatives proposed. For ex- 
ample, there's statutory profits limitation, as exemplified 
by the Vinson-‘Trammel Act fixing profits on naval vessels 
and aircraft at a flat percentage. Such measures ignore 
individual situations and do a first-class job of sterilizing 
production incentives—a viewpoint adopted by the serv- 
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ices themselves. The Vinson-Trammel Law was ki} 
with the enactment of the excess profits tax of 1940 ay 
apparently buried when Congress, on April 28, legislate 
specific authorization for contract renegotiatio 1. How 
ever, talk of the revival of that type of law is being heay 
in Congress again, and criticism of the present sety 
should be weighed lest it become propaganda for such 
a revival. 


© Sound contract renegotiation could also be preferabj 
to “letting things ride and taking it all in excess prof 
taxes.” For one thing, excess profits taxes can be high} 
inequitable; consider the contractor who has gone throug 
a rapid expansion and, consequently, has no adequate bay 
period. Furthermore, leaving it al] to excess profits taxg 
can mean leaving a business with no incentive to cut i 
own costs or to hold down suppliers’ and subcontractoy 
costs. 

It wasn’t idle comment when a business man, now ig 
the Army’s uniform and closely associated with contra 
renegotiation, raised this objection in a recent debate over 
his job. “There’s such a thing,” he said, “as acquiring 
loose habits on costs that will hurt a company’s positio 
after the war, bringing it back to peacetime operation 
with a weak memory of its prewar ideas on how to d 
business prudently.” And there’s such a thing as cost 
inflation—because “anyhow, it would go in taxes” 
which can permanently disturb buyer-seller relationship 
throughout all business. 


© Contract renegotiation can be preferable to such alter 
natives if it gives consideration to the simultaneous effects 
of taxation on profits; if it avoids discrimination among 
companies; if, in dealing with costs as a basis for prices 
it also deals with the fact that the low-cost producer may 
be the high-rate one—and that proportioning his profits 
to his costs alone may remove an incentive that is highly 
profitable to the government. 

Obviously, if the price adjustment boards could cary 
out their task with the wisdom and foresight which such 
restrictions imply, the fears of business would be unjust: 
fied. But it is certain that, today, some business men 
think this impossible and more believe it improbable. 
Those who, on the basis of personal contact, agree that 
the top service officials in Washington are fair-minded 
men question how long fair-minded men will be in charge 
of contract renegotiation. Others see their future subject 
to the arbitrary decisions of a few individuals of varying 
ability, understanding, and political tenets who have won 
taxing power that belongs to Congress and ditched ac 
counting methods used by the Treasury. 

That’s the atmosphere that the Army has set out t0 
clear. It seems, at least, high time to hope for the best 
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